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RURAL SOCIOLOGY COMING OF AGE* 
by Otis Durant Duncan} 


ABSTRACT 


This paper outlines the emergence of rural sociology as a science, 
sketching briefly its backgrounds and pointing out some of the obstacles 
which confronted it along with other sciences. The discussion relates rural 
sociology to the early developments in the philosophies and methodological 
conceptions of science. From this point, the account turns to the work of 
Charles Josiah Galpin at the University of Wisconsin. The narrative in- 
cludes a sketch of the development of three major schools of rural sociology 
—the “Wisconsin School,” “the Cornell School,” and the “Minnesota- 
Harvard School.” Then there is a discussion of some of the problems of 
modern rural sociological research, emphasizing areas of neglected and new 
subject matter for future study. The paper closes with a renewed appeal 
for objectivity to the end of achieving a more rationalistic logico-experi- 
mental science for the future than has existed in the past, while maintaining 
objectivity as the servant of human understanding rather than allowing 


it to become the master of human reason. 


INTRODUCTION 

This paper outlines the emergence 
of rural sociology more as a science 
than as a philosophy of life or as a 
medium of social reform. It proposes 
to interrelate the growth of this sci- 
ence to others which have contributed 
to it. It emphasizes little the theo- 
logical or the metaphysical aspects of 
the field, in the Comtian sense. It 
stresses the empirical and the experi- 
mental phases of the growth of the 
science as an area of inquiry. The 
motive behind this is that such an 
approach may lead some day to im- 
proved methods of searching for new 
knowledge and to increasingly critical 
interpretations of observed social phe- 
nomena in rural life. 

All sciences have had precarious be- 
ginnings, rural sociology no more and 
no less than the others. That is be- 
cause, if Pearson is correct, “... the 


*Presidential address read at the annual 
meetings of the Rural Sociological Society, 
Stillwater, Okla. Sept. 4-6, 1953. The 
author is indebted to his two fiercest and 
most helpful critics—Otis Dudley Duncan, 
his son, and William H. Sewell, his former 
associate and long-time friend—for in- 
numerable suggestions and emendations. 

tOklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 


material of science is coextensive with 
the whole of life . . . and our percep- 
tions of the universe at any given time 
are but partial.”* Also, the tools with 
which man looks at any part of the 
universe are always less sensitive than 
they will be at any given date, say a 
hundred years hence. In their begin- 
nings, most sciences lacked specializa- 
tion and were overshadowed by all- 
inclusive conceptions of the universe 
and the human relationships in it. 
The Greco-Roman world had begun 
to differentiate areas of inquiry at the 
dawn of the Christian Era. However, 
the advent of Christianity gave eccle- 
siasticism a new hold which could not 
be broken until about 1,500 years had 
elapsed. Prior to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, nearly everything written on 
rural life was either a pastime of 
patricians and monks trying to soothe 
their consciences for imposing slavery 
upon the tillers of the soil, or of peas- 
ants trying to anesthetize their agonies 
until relieved by death. Since that 
time, writing about rural life has been 
a source of rationalization for emigrés 
from the land who have fled one form 
of misery only to find another, neither 


1 Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1911), p. 14. 
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of which they quite understand. To 
achieve an objective analysis of rural 
life and its influence upon men is a 
laborious work which has been shared 
thus far by but few. 


BEGINNINGS OF OBJECTIVITY IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Objective sociology, particularly ru- 
ral sociology, Sorokin says, began with 
the Arabian historian Ibn-Khaldun 
(1332-1406) , who, being also the father 
of modern historiography, applied his- 
toriographic techniques to comparative 
analyses of rural and urban life. He 
pointed out certain correlations of hab- 
itat, diet, mobility, occupations, and 
the like with health, family stability, 
and the growth of social institutions.’ 
Barnes and Becker agree with the sub- 
stance of this, but make no reference 
to rural sociology, apparently never 
having informed themselves about the 
matter. Ibn-Khaldun was unheard of 
in America prior to 1925, and even now 
his writings are hard to find in most 
university libraries. 

Between the fourteenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries, the growth of rural 
sociology was by chance and, as be- 
fore, always incidental to history or 
some other field. While the influence 
of Giovanni Battista Vico, through his 
Scienza Nuova, was widespread and 
provocative of objective inquiry in all 
fields, its direct impact upon rural so- 
ciology was small. Vico set in motion 
on the continent of Europe a ripple 
which continued through Condorcet, 
Montesquieu, and Saint-Simon to Au- 
guste Comte (1798-1857), the nominal 
father of sociology. 

In England, John Graunt (1620-1674) 


*See Pitirim A. Sorokin, Carle C. Zim- 
merman, and Charles J. Galpin, A Sys- 
tematic Source Book in Rural Sociology (3 


vols.; Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1930), Vol. I, p. 54; also see 
Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker, 
Social Thought from Lore to Science (2 
vols.; Bos: »n and New York: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1936), Vol. I, pp. 277-279. 


founded a school known as the Politi- 
eal Arithmeticians, when, in 1662, he 
published his Observations on Bills of 
Mortality. Graunt and his disciple, 
William Petty, constructed the first 
life-table for London, and developed 
the thesis that certain population phe- 
nomena are regular—that usually ur- 
ban death rates are higher than rural 
death rates, that the highest mortality 
rates are in the early and the late ages 
of life, and that, while males outnum- 
ber females at birth, females about 
equal males in the general population.’ 
Graunt was also the father of modern 
statistics. His work in England was 
supported and modified by William 
Petty (1623-1687), Edmund Halley 
(1656-1742), Gregory King (1648-1712), 
and many others. He had supporters 
in France and later in Germany. Jo- 
hann Peter Siismilch (1707-1767) in- 
troduced Graunt’s method into Berlin. 
He contended that urban children died 
in larger proportions than rural chil- 
dren because they have weaker par- 
ents, because urban mothers are in- 
clined to employ wet nurses for the 
children, and because urban people are 
given to venery, alcoholism, and other 
destructive habits.‘ Besides its contri- 
butions to methodology, this school set 
up numerous problems which have 
stood as challenges to workers in all 
succeeding generations. 

The Belgians, early successors of the 
Political Arithmeticians and contem- 
poraries of Auguste Comte, cannot be 
overlooked. They did not specialize in 


’Graunt’s studies are reported in his 
book, the original title of which is Natural 
and Political Observations Mentioned in a 
Following Index and Made upon the Bills 
of Mortality (London: Theo. Roycroft, 
1662). The book has been reprinted as 
John Graunt, Natural and Political Ob- 
servations Made upon the Bills of Mor- 
tality (Walter F. Willcox, ed.; Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1939). 

*Siismilch’s work is summarized in So- 
rokin, Zimmerman, and Galpin, op. cit., 
Vol. I, pp. 109-112. 
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theories of rural society, but in statis- 
tical measurements, population prob- 
lems, and family budgets. Adolphe 
Quetelet (1796-1874) exerted a marked 
influence upon the development of 
census techniques, having assisted in 
the preparation of censuses in both 
Belgium and Holland. He developed 
the “Quet” unit of measurement of 
food consumption. This scale has 
served as a point of departure for sev- 
eral others appearing later. He was a 
teacher of Ernst Engel (1821-1896), who 
developed the familiar Engel’s Law of 
Food, which has been extensively mod- 
ified, applied, and abused in other coun- 
tries. Among his disciples was P. F. 
Verhulst, who laid the foundation of 
the “Logistic Law” of population 
growth which Raymond Pear! exploit- 
ed intensively in this country.” 

Also contemporary with the Belgians 
and Comte was Frédéric Le Play 
(1806-1882). Educated as a mining en- 
gineer, Le Play tramped over a large 
part of Eurasia and came in contact 
with family life under an untold va- 
riety of conditions. He is best know 
for his six-volume work, Les Ouvrie 
Européens, for his theory of the fa a- 
ily, and for being the father of 
school of social reform which still ex 
ists and is known as the Le Play 
School. Le Play’s monographic meth- 
od, sometimes called the “case-study 
method,” or the “participant-observer 
method,” has had wide application. He 
conceived family well-being in terms 
of the total society, and also inter- 
preted society as a product of the fam- 
ily. He stated that where people lived, 
their occupations, their natural envir- 
onments, their social institutions, and 
their laws, customs, religion, and gov- 
ernment determined how they lived. 
He is probably the most distinctive 
writer in history, in that he consistent- 
ly explained any social phenomenon in 


relation to the total situation in which 
it existed.’ 

John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) gave 
the emerging social sciences some basis 
of kinship and methodological unity in 
his logical system. Mill’s theory of in- 
duction has influenced every writer of 
importance who has lived since his 
time and who has endeavored to ex- 
plain scientific interconnections. He 
formulated five experimental methods 
and five canons or tests of evidence 
which have never been surpassed for 
clarity and objectivity. However, Mill 
became hopelessly confused and lost 
when he tried to explain error, which 
he could not understand except as er- 
roneous opinions, fallacies of moral 
judgment, and the like. He wound up 
his discussion of error with a dismal 
attempt to interpret fallacy.* 

Mill’s apperceptive base, or his lim- 
ited view of the universe, did not allow 
him to see the meaning of error in 
scientific investigation. However, W. 
Stanley Jevons (1835-1882) became his 
interpreter. Jevons understood both 
the mathematics and the practical ap- 
plications of error. To him, “One of 
the most remarkable achievements of 
the human intellect: is the establish- 
ment of a general theory which enables 
us, among discrepant results, to ap- 
proximate the ‘truth’ and also to assign 
the degree of probability which may 
be attached to this conclusion.” He 
observed that mathematicians were 
agreed that among discrepant observa- 
tions, “... that mean quantity is prob- 
ably the best approximation to the 


SLe Play’s works are numerous. The 
following are those which have the great- 
est significance for sociology; all of these 
were published at Tours by Alfred Mame 
et Fils: L’Organisation du travail (1870); 
L’Organisation de la famille (1875); Les 
Ouvriers Européens (6 vols.; 1879); and 
La Constitution de Vhumanité (1885). 

* See John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic 
(8th ed.; New York: Harper & Bros., 1890), 
chaps. VIII and IX, et passim. Practically 
all of Book V is devoted to this problem. 
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truth which gives the least possible 
sum of the squares of the errors.” 

Jevons then states the law that, with 
numerous observations, error tends to 
form a simple frequency distribution 
curve which is mathematically com- 
putable, that extreme errors will be 
rare, and that positive and negative 
errors tend to cancel each other. Thus, 
he introduces the basis for the prin- 
ciple of successive approximation in 
experimentation, and finds a way out 
when different measurements of the 
same thing do not agree. He removes 
from science the forbidding cloak of 
exactness behind which chemistry, 
mathematics, and physics have hidden 
for centuries, and makes it a possible 
human achievement. By this principle, 
exact values are calculable and im+ 
putable beyond the reaches of direct 
sensory experience. It is here that 
folk knowledge and science make their 
most abrupt parting of the ways. 

Emile Durkheim (1858-1917) was 
probably the first sociologist to explain 
how it is possible and necessary to 
treat facts as things. In an oversimpli- 
fied form, this means that algebraic 
symbols, and hence statistical treat- 
ments, can be used to stand for rela- 
tionships as well as for tangible things 
like people or bricks. Few sociologists, 
and fewer rural sociologists, under- 
stood what this meant until Durkheim 
explained it in their own language." 
It is still not clear to all. Yet, it is what 
is done when attributes are marshalled 
into indexes and scales. 


*See W. Stanley Jevons, The Principles 
of Science: A Treatise on Logic and Scien- 
tific Method (London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd. 1913), pp. 374, et passim. The 1913 
printing is a corrected reprint of the 1900 
printing. 

*£mile Durkheim, The Rules of Socio- 
logical Method (trans. by Sara A. Solvay 
and John H. Mueller, and ed. by George E. 
C. Catlin; Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938), p. 14. This book was first 
published in 1895 as Les regles de la meth- 
ode sociologique. 


Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923) taught 
sociologists the meaning of logico- 
experimental science.’ It consists of 
(1) definition and design of a problem 
within the framework of logical organ- 
ization, (2) factual observation devoid 
of all possible preconception and spec- 
ulation, and (3) manipulation of the 
observed data in as many ways as pos- 
sible to discover under what circum- 
stances a particular relationship be- 
tween phenomena occurs or exists. Ac- 
tually, however, logico-experimental 
science is not amenable to an ex cathe- 
dra verbal definition, because by its 
nature it is functional and operational. 

According to Pareto, in logico-ex- 
perimental—as opposed to non-logico- 
experimental—theories, there are cer- 
tain general propositions from which 
principles are logically deduced. They 
are abstract propositions in which are 
condensed the common characteristics 
of numerous facts; the characteristics 
depend upon facts, not the reverse. In 
non-logico-experimental theories there 
are scattered principles admitted a 
priori independently of the experience 
which dominates them, and they do not 
depend upon facts. They are accepted 
without disturbing the facts, unless the 
facts happen to agree with the deduc- 
tions. 

Pareto lays down several qualifica- 
tions of logico-experimental science. 
First, the language must be as precise 
intrinsically as possible. Second, all 
discussion is in vain, if terms used do 
not actually name the real relations 
and qualities of things. Third, logico- 
experimental science treats of things 
designated by names, not of names by 
things. Fourth, one must recognize 
that names have no influence upon the 


*Caution: This is not to become em- 
broiled in popular debate—i.e., popular 
among social theorists inspired mostly by 
secondary sources—on whether or not 
Durkheim and Pareto were merely par- 
odists of Toennies and of each other. The 
writer sees no such relationships, and has 
no wish to proliferate such nonsense. 
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behavior or qualities of things. Fifth, 
logico-experimental science perceives 
things objectively; names are arbi- 
trary. Sixth, logico-experimental sci- 
ence leads to the perfection of quanti- 
tative methods, tending to separate 
analysis from synthesis, whereas non- 
logico-experimental reasoning  con- 
founds them. Thus, both substantively 
and operationally, or from _ simple 
names to complex analytical processes, 
Pareto conceived of an objective unity 
in logico-experimental science.”® 

Commenting on the language of sci- 
ence, Morris says, 

Scientific discourse, or language, is a 
specialization of our common language 
for the purpose of obtaining accuracy in 
prediction, and the demand for adequacy 
in prediction controls the characteristic 
features of that language. The scientific 
habit of mind would be the habit of 
mind of accepting statements of the 
type which are admitted into scientific 
discourse. And _ scientific procedures 
would be those procedures that are used 
in getting such statements. So, while 
we start from a linguistic basis, we can 
characterize the scientific habit of mind 
or scientific procedure in terms of this 
type of discourse." 

In other words, science, the scien- 
tific habit of mind, and scientific pro- 
cedure are all dependent upon and 
largely determined by the language 
employed in inquiry. Language con- 
veys knowledge when, as Pareto says, 
it is dependent upon a fact or thing, 
and not the opposite. 


SCHOOLS OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Scientists often emerge in a field 
long before it is regarded as a science. 
Such figures appeared in the Middle 


10 All references to Pareto’s theory per- 
tain to his Traite de Sociologie Generale, 
Vol. I (Lausanne & Paris: Librairie Payot 
& Cie., 1917). This work was published in 
Italian in 1916, in French in 1917, and in 
English, as Mind and Society, in 1935. 

11 Charles W. Morris, “Science and Dis- 
course,” in Science, Its History, Philoso- 
phy and Relation to Democracy (ten lec- 
tures, Graduate School, USDA; Washing- 
ton, 1939, mimeographed), p. 163. 


Ages, as was mentioned earlier. Charles 
Josiah Galpin (1864-1947) was such a 
personage. Often, too, a science may 
exist in substance for a long time be- 
fore it has a name. Rural sociology 
was a fact before Galpin’s time. There 
had been academic courses and univer- 
sity teachers in the field, probably 
twenty years before."* Also, he was 
preceded by writers whose work had 
rural sociological import. However, 
prior to Galpin’s The Social Anatomy 
of an Agricultural Community, pub- 
lished in 1915, no such thing as a school 
of rural sociology was in existence. 
This study was followed by the pub- 
lication, in 1918, of W. I. Thomas and 
Florian Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant 
in Europe and America, a monograph 
of considerable methodological value 
in the early days of formal rural 
sociology. 

Galpin’s contributions to rural so- 
ciology, while immeasurable, include 
four things of prophetic import. First, 
his community study was the earliest 
of its kind, and it led the way to the 
incorporation of rural sociology within 
the confines of the Purnell Act of 1925. 
Second, his thesis of the decline of “the 
man with the hoe” outdistanced a large 
segment of rural sociologists and other 
writers who, with Robert Burns, still 
see visions of “The Cottar’s Saturday 
Night,” and dream of a Utopian peas- 
antry in an atomic age. Third, his 
“rurban” concept antedated by a gen- 
eration an appreciation of a form of 
social organization with which all rural 
sociologists must become acquainted 
soon. Fourth, Galpin’s studies of rural- 
urban migration, following the work 


12Carl C. Taylor informed the writer, 
after hearing this paper read, that in his 
student days (around 1911 or 1912) he 
knew of the existence of no course, book, 
or monograph devoted primarily to the 
analysis of rural society. When Carl Tay- 
lor does not know about a book on rural 
life, especially in modern literature, it is 
probably a collector’s item, if indeed it 
exists. 
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of E. J. Ravenstein, Georg Hansen, Otto 
Ammon, the Livis, A. F. Weber, and 
many others, stimulated younger men 
in America twenty-five years ago to 
explore this important problem to the 
limits of their ranges of comprehen- 
sion. 

Galpin went to the University of 
Wisconsin in 1911. There he occupied 
an intermediate position. With H. C. 
Taylor and B. H. Hibbard on his right 
hand and E. A. Ross and John L. Gillin 
on his left, Galpin was destined to a 
career characterized by zeal and imagi- 
nation. From this association also came 
two young Ph.D.’s—William Edward 
Garnett in 1920, and John Harrison 
Kolb in 1921. These students were nur- 
tured on Taylor’s thesis that men and 
land, other things being equal, tend to 
associate together in manners sugges- 
tive of the inherent qualities of each, 
in the long run. Ross, of course, tried 
to make them think that the supreme 
weakness of the human race is a per- 
fidious tendency to breed itself to 
death. Fortunately, Garnett and Kolb 
gave about the same credence to those 
ideas as did their own graduate stu- 
dents, and theirs since. Even Taylor 
thought that a graduate student who 
could read what Ross wrote and pass 
an examination on his theories should 
be failed.” 

In 1919, Galpin joined Taylor in the 
Office of Farm Management (later to 
become the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics) in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Under Tay- 
lor’s sponsorship, Galpin founded the 


1° This is, of course, of only anecdotal 
importance, but it should interest rural 
sociologists to hear from Taylor’s own lips 
how sharply the different thought-cur- 
rents in the early period of American so- 
cial science were defined, and with what 
ferocity they were breathed from one op- 
ponent to another. The conversation in 
which Taylor made this statement oc- 
curred on Dec. 8, 1938, at Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex. 


Division of Farm Life Studies,’* now 
known as the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life. 

The second agricultural economics 
department to shelter rural sociology 
was at Cornell University. George F. 
Warren, after having been. an assistant 
professor of most of the fields in agri- 
culture since 1906, and for ten years 
professor of farm management, became 
professor of agricultural economics and 
farm management at Cornell in 1919. 
Undoubtedly Warren was a major fac- 
tor in attracting back to Cornell an 
1898 graduate of the institution, Ezra 
Dwight Sanderson. Sanderson had 
been first a nationally recognized ento- 
mologist (whose books entomology 


students still use as reference sources) 
and second, dean of agriculture and 
director of the Experiment Station at 
the University of West Virginia. In 
1917, Sanderson joined the Cornell 
staff as professor of rural sociology, 
having renounced his bugs and admin- 


istrative duties. As yet, he had not re- 

1%*An editorial critic has objected, “I 
think it is incorrect and unjustified to 
credit Galpin with founding the Division 
of Farm Life Studies, although he was, 
of course, its first head.” Certainly, the 
creation of that division was the work of 
more minds than that of Galpin. The ini- 
tial idea of it seems to have been Taylor’s 
primarily. Taylor induced Secretary of 
Agriculture David F. Houston to call a 
conference of prominent persons to out- 
line the field of a proposed division to 
study rural life problems. The confer- 
ence was held in the spring of 1919, with 
Thomas Nixon Carver as its chairman. As 
an outcome of the conference a recom- 
mendation was made that such a division 
be created in the Office of Farm Manage- 
ment and that it be called “Farm Life 
Studies,” and as such it was known for 
a while. It was in May of that year that 
Taylor employed Galpin to be head of the 
new division. Cf. Charles Josiah Galpin, 
My Drift into Rural Sociology (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1938), pp. 34-36. If one reads Galpin’s 
own story and corroborates it with Tay- 
lor’s personal testimony, the academic 
esotericism about who was the founder 
becomes vapid. 
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ceived a Ph.D. in anything. Very 
shortly, he went to the University of 
Chicago to make a sociologist of him- 
self, receiving his doctorate in 1921. 
His degree seems to have been in gen- 
eral sociology; his rural background 
was rich enough already. 

Warren, teo, was disturbed by popu- 
lation shifts. He probably had read 
Weber’s The Growth of Cities, he knew 
the fallacies of Taylor’s man-land the- 
ory, and he had doubts about the spec- 
ulations of Ross. Besides, he knew well 
the writings of his colleague, H. J. 
Davenport, the clearest thinker as an 
economic theorist in human history. 
Adopting Davenport’s pragmatism, he 
said that, since there were too many 
people on the land in the first place, 
the urbanward migration must con- 
tinue. Logically, then, he opposed any 
nostrum designed to reduce American 
farmers to peasantry, or to bare sub- 
sistence. He branded the “Back-to- 
the-Land” slogan as a conspiracy of 
big cities wanting to dump their pau- 
pers and worn-out prostitutes into the 
laps of the farmers.*® He knew all 
this without proving it, but he wanted 
proofs for it. 

Accordingly, in 1909, Warren con- 
ducted a study of living costs in Liv- 
ingston County, New York, interview- 
ing 106 farm families. He procured the 
services of a young man, Ellis Lore 
Kirkpatrick, for a restudy of the area. 
Kirkpatrick, during 1920-1921, inter- 
viewed 295 farm-owner and 107 farm- 
tenant families. Using part of this 
work for his thesis, Kirkpatrick 
achieved the Ph.D. degree at Cornell 
in 1922."° This was the first Ph.D. de- 


15 See G. F. Warren, Farm Management 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1913), pp. 29- 
36. 

16 Kirkpatrick’s study was published as 
The Standard of Living in a Typical Sec- 
tion of Diversified Farming, Cornell Univ. 


AES Bull. No. 423 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1923). 
For a summary of the earlier study, see 
George F. Warren, Farm Management 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1913), p. 24; 


gree which that institution granted in 
rural sociology as such, and one of the 
first such degrees in the nation. How- 
ever, several years ahead of this, while 
they were students at other universi- 
ties, Newell L. Sims, Warren H. Wil- 
son, Eben Mumford, John M. Gillette, 
James M. Williams, and Carl C. Taylor 
—in addition to Garnett, Kolb, and 
Sanderson—had studied whatever so- 
ciology they could find and had given 
it rural slants. 

About this time (1918), John D. 
Black became assistant professor of 
agricultural economics at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and, in 1921, pro- 
fessor and chief of the division. He 
allied himself with F. Stuart Chapin, 
who became chairman of the sociology 
department there in 1922. L. L. Ber- 
nard held a position on the Minnesota 
sociology staff from 1917 to 1925. P.A. 
Sorokin joined them in 1924. In gen- 
eral economics, the group was sup- 
ported by F. B. Garver in economic 
theory, Alvin H. Hansen in labor prob- 
lems and business cycles, and N. S. B. 
Gras in economic history. By 1925 or 
1926, Minnesota had produced a num- 
ber of Ph.D.’s in sociology, including 
Charles R. Hoffer and Carle C. Zim- 
merman. Zimmerman spent his first 
five post-doctoral years as a colleague 
of the Minnesota professors. 

Scarcely was the original Minnesota 
group formed when its dissolution be- 
gan. Bernard left in 1925, Gras and 
Black in 1927, Sorokin in 1930, Zim- 
merman in 1931, and Hansen in 1937. 
With the exception of Bernard, the 
migrating part of the group settled at 
Harvard University, almost in a body, 
leaving Chapin and Garver to end 
their university careers at Minnesota. 
For some years, Minnesota and Har- 


or Faith M. Williams and Carle C. Zim- 
merman, Studies of Farm Family Living 
in the United States and Other Countries, 
USDA Misc. Pub. No. 223 (Washington, 
D. C.: Gov’t Print. Office, 1935), Entries 
13, 21. 
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vard students were interchangeable, 
and referred to themselves as the 
“Minnesota-Harvard group.” 

This resumé gives the barest sketch 
of the origins of the major “schools” 
of rural sociology. They have fur- 
nished the greater proportion of the 
staffs of lesser colleges, as Purnell re- 
search spread into the hinterland, and 
as public demand for services of rural 
sociologists grew with depressions and 
wars. While many rural sociologists 
did not pursue graduate study at any 
one of these schools, those coming from 
elsewhere have exhibited a tendency 
either to join one of these schools or to 
ally themselves with one or more of 
them in productive work. 

As satellite schools arise, students 
from all the parent groups come to- 
gether, not always in the completest 
harmony, to pool their resources in 
new efforts. They have what their 
predecessors lacked, at least an orien- 
tation toward sociological concepts re- 
lated to rural society. Also, increasing 
numbers of recruits are coming from 
undergraduate schools of agriculture 
where they have had opportunities to 
go through elementary courses in sci- 
entific agriculture along with their 
fundamental training in rural sociolo- 
gy. That was not possible in many 
places until a few years ago, when the 
agricultural colleges began placing 
rural sociology courses within their 
curricula. Even since such courses 
have been allowed, it has taken a long 
time in land-grant colleges for the pro- 
fessors of rural sociology to penetrate 
the traditional well-entrenched course 
in agriculture, first conceived in the 
1880’s. Some of these colleges have 
been cordial to the idea of making 
room on class schedules for rural so- 
ciology, while others almost doubt its 
existence. 

While the younger rural sociologists 
have had opportunities for superior 
preparation in mathematics and statis- 
tics, research methodology, agricultural 


subjects, and basic rural sociological 
theory, they are inclined to neglect 
mathematics and some other essential 
training to a damaging extent. Their 
familiarity with history, economic and 
human geography, cultural anthropol- 
ogy, and psychology is often distress- 
ingly inadequate. It is rare that a 
young Ph.D. in rural sociology can read 
intelligibly a line in any foreign lan- 
guage and equally unusual to find one 
who can write an English sentence ex- 
pressing clearly a simple idea. These 
are weaknesses which need to be over- 
come, if future rural sociology is to 
hold its own as a science. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY AS SCIENCE 


A new science, in its emergence, fol- 
lows the path of evolution of any idea. 
In the case of rural sociology, as well 
as of other sciences, there has been a 
varied growth pattern. Sometimes its 
proofs have lagged behind its claims. 
It has been a most hortative science. 
At one stage of its existence, there was 
an effort to develop a peculiar kind of 
sociology for rural people, under the 
illusion that they are a law unto them- 
selves and cannot be accounted for as 
are other social groups. It took a long 
time to discover that rural sociology is 
nothing but sociology employing data 
about rural people and their social be- 
havior. In fact, this is not fully appre- 
ciated, even in 1953, by all rural so- 
ciologists themselves. That is why it 
is necessary to spend time trying to 
relate the field to the development of 
social science in general. 

Operating on the basis of a rational 
conception rather than of a belief in a 
miraculous inspiration, or of com- 
mands by generals and gods, the rural 
sociologist must design working tools 
for his trade. That is why he should 
go back to the common core of all sci- 
ence, for a beginning. Karl Pearson 
has said rightly that the unity of all 
science is method. The elements of 
science are the same, whether in the 
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chemistry laboratory or in that of the 
rural sociologist. Units may differ in 
size and complexity; measuring instru- 
ments may differ in sensitivity; and 
data may vary in degrees of inertia; 
but method, or control of observation, 
characterizes investigation in one field 
the same as in another. It is time that 
rural sociologists realized this, both as 
a substantive truth and as an imperi- 
ous necessity. Hence, they should 
shrink in the presence of no one, and 
should require the same respect which 
they accord their colleagues in other 
fields. Because this is a fact, it is now 
not uncommon to find biologists, chem- 
ists, agronomists, geneticists, and soci- 
ologists sitting together in a room 
studying one and the same scientific 
method to be applied in all their re- 
spective fields. This is to insist that 
science is a composite term denoting 
the complex division of labor neces- 
sary for the study of data of the total 
universe. 

Statistics forms one of the main con- 
necting links between rural sociology 
and all other fields of science. While 
the Political Arithmeticians began the 
statistical study of rural sociological 
problems, it was the discovery of the 
work of Mendel in genetics which pro- 
vided the second impetus to its use. 
The third stimulus came when the 
Purnell Act of 1925 placed rural soci- 
ology in a competitive position with 
other agricultural sciences. Prior to 
1925, and for some years afterward, 
there was little effort to design statis- 
tics books specifically for sociological 
analysis other than in the field of pop- 
ulation. In later years, White, McCor- 
mick, and Hagood have produced such 
books. 

Besides the books on statistics, there 
have appeared a number on research 
methods. These began with Durkheim’s 
Rules of Sociological Method, published 
in 1895. Chapin published, in 1920, one 
of the earliest American books on 


methods of social research.’ While 
there were several such books by this 
time, few of them gained widespread 
popularity. Since 1920, treatments of 
research methodology have become 
both numerous and specialized. In 
fact, methodology has about become a 
distinct discipline, or an end in itself, 
to many people. 

The significance of this emphasis on 
statistics and methods is that these 
serve to make rural sociologists con- 
scious of the urgent need for refine- 
ment in their investigations. At best, 
units of measurement used in all fields 
of sociology are crude. To be meaning- 
ful, they must be refined continually. 

Logico-experimental rural sociology 
gained research opportunities, some 
methodological stimulus, and a not in- 
considerable amount of sheer inspira- 
tion through its early contacts with 
agricultural economics. Likewise, it 
has picked up from psychology some 
suggestions for standardizing its meas- 
urements. It has learned something 
from sociometry in regard to ideation- 
al representation of social behavior 
patterns. Most important of all, rural 
sociology is learning to use the basic 
tools of science independently rather 
than merely imitating other social and 
physical sciences. This skill has been 
hard to learn, but it is the most essen- 
tial step toward actual creative work. 
The well-known Sewell Scale, devel- 
oped at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1937-1939, is a case 
in point. Recently Belcher and Sharp 
have suggested some modifications for 
this scale."* Meanwhile, Charles P. 


17F, Stuart Chapin, Field Work and So- 
cial Research (New York: The Century 
Co., 1920). Chapin cites practically noth- 
ing of a strictly methodological nature 
which appeared before 1912. 

1*Cf. John C. Belcher and Emmit F. 
Sharp, A Short Scale for Measuring Farm 
Family Level of Living: A Modification of 
Sewell’s Socio-Economic Scale, Okla. AES 
Bull. T-46 (Stillwater: Okla. Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Sept., 1952). 
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Loomis and Allan Beegle have been at 
work on scales for measuring aspects 
of social status and relationships other 
than the economic. Only a few years 
ago, the analysis of variance and other 
new departures in statistics became 
popular with rural sociologists. The 
chi-square test has extended the possi- 
bilities for testing and verification of 
rural sociological evidence. 

The atomic clock, now used to date 
archaeological specimens and in the 
promotion of understandings in cul- 
tural anthropology, or some compara- 
ble device, may come to the aid of the 
rural sociologist in the future. The 
IBM card and other rapid calculation 
devices have taken much of the pencil 
work out of social research, as well as 
out of modern business. Perhaps some 
day the electric eye, the vacuum tube, 
or the photoelectric cell may eliminate 
some of the guesswork which now be- 
devils the rural sociologists. 

Undoubtedly such urban culture 
traits as radio, aviation, television, 
electric-power-driven machines, and 
advanced formal education will divest 
rural life of some of its random spon- 
taneity in the future and tend to chan- 
nelize it through more regular be- 
havior patterns. This can only render 
it more amenable to study and to pre- 
dictive techniques. Some of its dis- 
tinctive aura will disappear as that 
happens, but it will open doors now 
closed to research, if only the rural 
sociologist can see them. 

There are other techniques which 
have great future promise. Margaret 
Hagood, B. O. Williams, and others 
have popularized the use of indexes 
based on factor analysis. These are 
valuable in the standardization of his- 
torical data. Zimmerman and DuWors 
are developing a new technique for 
studying regional sociology, and there 
is nothing needed more urgently. It 
is hoped that the work of the Ad Hoc 
Committee, which has been reported 


in parts already, will produce sugges- 
tive techniques in a number of fields. 

As badly needed as techniques is 
the stimulation of interest in neg- 
lected areas of study. In 1949, a paper 
presented at the New York meeting of 
this society outlined a number of 
projects on rural sociological research 
in the Wheat Belt.’* This outline sug- 
gests a variety of problems which have 
been studied only casually, if at all. 

Few studies of the farm farnily have 
the characteristic of thoroughness com- 
parable with that of Zimmerman and 
Frampton in Arkansas.*” However, the 
family has been the subject of several 
studies in recent months. These stud- 
ies deal with patterns of authority and 
of participation, but are somewhat 
more given to description of external 
traits than to interpretation of the 
deeper-rooted values of farm family 
life.*" 

There has been too little study of 
the social effects of farm mechaniza- 
tion. Hamilton and McMillan have 
shown that mechanization has a 
weighty impact upon the human factor 


1#See Otis Durant Duncan and Emmit 
Frederick Sharp, “Rural Sociological Re- 
search in the Wheat Belt,” Rural Sociolo- 
gy, XV:4 (Dec., 1950), pp. 339-351. 

20Carle C. Zimmerman and Merle E 
Frampton, Family and Society (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1935), Part 
Ill. 

21See W. A. Anderson, Rural Social 
Participation and the Family Life Cycle: 
Part I, Formal Participation, Cornell Univ. 
AES Memoir 314 (Ithaca, N. Y., Jan., 1953); 
and Part II, Informal Participation, Cor- 
nell Univ. AES Memoir 316 (Ithaca, N. Y., 
Jan., 1953). Also, James S. Brown, The 
Family Group in a Kentucky Mountain 
Farming Community, Ky. AES Bull. 588 
(Lexington, June, 1952), and The Farm 
Family in a Kentucky Mountain Neigh- 
borhood, Ky. AES Bull. 587 (Lexington, 
Aug., 1952); and Paul H. Landis and Carol 
L. Stone, The Relationship of Parental 
Authority Patterns to Teenage Adjust- 
ments, Wash. AES Bull. 538 (Pullman, 
Sept., 1952). 
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in agriculture.** However, there have 
been no important studies of the dis- 
locations in rural life incident to me- 
chanical advancement in farm produc- 
tion. Technological change having 
reached a great speed, existing studies 
are now out of focus with the real 
problem. Changes in human require- 
ments in agriculture have jarred out 
of place most of everything previously 
known about the farm family, rural 
education, rural religious organization, 
rural health, and social participation in 
rural areas. Not since the invention of 
the wheel has anything struck farm 
life with a greater force than rural 
electrification. Yet, it is taken for 
granted. 

The social psychology of rural life is 
an area which has been neglected for 
so long that it will soon be unneces- 
sary to bother with it. The worthwhile 
work done in this field could be sum- 
marized in a few short paragraphs. 
Introspection, reminiscence, and nos- 
talgic reveries comprise the primary 
essence of the rest. Subjective, inac- 
curate, lacking in substance, and often 
self-contradictory, it is more specious 
and confusing than revealing. There 
have been a few attitudinal or speech 
reaction studies, but little has come of 
them. Particularly, there has been no 
definitive study of changes in basic 
rural thinking habits and values as 
affected by technological changes, and 
none of intercommunication and social 
interaction. The studies in this area 
center around population structure and 
labor potentials. There are hay presses 
now which can bale ten tons of hay 


“The Social 


22 Cf. C. 
Effects of Recent Trends in the Mechani- 


Horace Hamilton, 
zation of Agriculture,” Rural Sociology, 
IV:1 (Mar., 1939), pp. 3-19; also, The So- 
cial Effects of Recent Trends in Mechani- 
zation of Agriculture, Tex. AES Progress 
Report No. 579 (College Station, Dec., 
1938; and Robert T. McMillan, Social As- 
pects of Farm Mechanization in Oklahoma, 
Okla. AES Bull. B-339 (Stillwater, Nov., 
1949). 


per hour, and harvesting machinery 
capable of covering five acres per hour. 
Yet, no one seems alarmed by the in- 
fluence of these and like machines up- 
on the spiritual, emotional, and intel- 
lectual lives of farmers. 

The field of rural-urban interaction 
almost dominated early rural sociolo- 
gy. Then came a serious decline of 
interest in the matter. By 1942, one 
had to apologize for writing about it. 
At present, this is an area of paramount 
importance. Farm and urban com- 
munities now exist only in a Galpinian 
“rurban” sense. A new study in Ken- 
tucky shows that a majority of the 
special-interest organizations in which 
country people participate are located 
in towns.** This study shows also that 
country people lag behind those of 
towns in organized activities. It might 
have shown, too, that country people 
are rapidly transferring their educa- 
tional, religious, health, recreational, 
and welfare activities to the towns. 
At any rate, new problems of adjust- 
ment await both country and town 
people as they find themselves more 
and more inextricably harnessed to- 
gether in social and economic life. 

Besides these, there will be innu- 
merable problems of public adminis- 
tration to study in future years. How 
to provide fire protection, building 
codes, library service, health care, san- 
itary codes, etc., for rural areas will 
require investigation. The movement 
of the urban-employed to the country 
for residence has created new prob- 
lems already, particularly in regard 
to schools and roads. This seems like- 
ly to cause more trouble in the future. 
Some day rural sociologists will realize 
that they must study this matter, if 
they are to help in solving the related 
problems. 


#8 See Joseph Gilbert Hardee and Ward 
W. Bauder, Town-Country Relations in 
Special-Interest Organizations, Four Se- 
lected Kentucky Counties, Ky. AES Bull. 
586 (Lexington, June, 1952), pp. 34-35. 
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CONCLUSION 


As Carl Taylor has urged for a gen- 
eration, there are sides to the study of 
rural life which one cannot reduce to 
regression equations and coefficients of 
correlation. Other techniques must be 
employed to understand them. One 
such technique is Le Play’s “partici- 
pant-observer” method, in which the 
investigator lives with hig respondents 
and shares their fare. Moreover, the 
rural sociologist must never tire of 
learning about the productive and hus- 
bandry practices on the farm, for both 
plants and animals. There is some- 


thing in rural life which must be lived 
to be learned, if one wants to under- 
stand the emotions and values which 
Particularly, the 


motivate life there. 


rural sociologist must be able to see 
and to feel the great crises of rural life, 
to understand them. Marriage, birth, 
death, fires, floods, tornadoes, droughts, 
and pestilence are personal things to 
farmers, and not simply data in a cen- 
sus volume. 

While the thesis of this paper is a 
plea for objectivity, and even scorn 
for anything else, it is necessary to 
warn against the delusion that it can 
be reached in a Nietzschean Zarathus- 
tra. A thought-power god is antitheti- 
cal to the spirit of inquiry, and is de- 
structive to the human intellect itself, 
which cannot long endure such arti- 
ficiality. This plea for objectivity is, 
therefore, one for simple truth as a 
servant of better understanding, and 
not as a master of human reason 





CAN WE EXPORT “THE NEW RURAL SOCIETY”?* 
by Paul S. Taylort 


ABSTRACT 


Using the Artibonite Valley project in Haiti as an example, this paper 
raises the question whether the American “New Rural Society” is as ex- 
portable as American technology, on which the project is based. The 
project is designed to double agricultural production in the area, but there 
seems no assurance that this will be translated into improved conditions for 
all the people. 

The Valley is densely populated, the people are illiterate, and the 
farms are extremely small. Agriculture is almost the sole occupation and 
methods are primitive. Yet the society is characterized by security, 
equality, classlessness, and owner-operation of the land. With a rise in 
productivity, land will become attractive for investment. The more thrifty 
peasants and people in the towns may buy up the land, institute machine 
methods, and transform the small owners into landless tenants, wage 
laborers, and “surplus.” Prospects for industrial employment in Haiti to 
absorb the surplus population are poor, and immigration possibilities are 
very limited. 

Another prospect is the excessive subdivision of holdings through 
inheritance, which may take place simultaneously with land agglomeration. 
The enactment of legal minima and maxima in landholdings is a possi- 


bility. 
the desired effect. 
somewhat with both problems. 


Our starting point is the assumption 
that in the United States we have, or 
are in process of developing, a “New 
Rural Society”—one that, whatever the 
pangs of its birth, has solid human val- 
ues that combine the best of the old 
with the high promise of the new. 
However defined, the new rural society 
has security and a higher standard of 
living as at least a part of its values 

Most of the people on this planet live 
under rural conditions, and have done 
so since before the dawn of history. 
But recently, it seems, the conditions 
have become unbearable. At any rate 
the present generation of cultivators 
of, say, Asia, seems unwilling to bear 

*A paper read at the annual meeting of 
the Rural Sociological Society, Stillwater, 
Okla., Sept. 4, 1953. The general theme 
of the meeting was “Rural Society To- 
morrow.” The paper stems in part from re- 
searches supported by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Economic Research of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

tUniversity of 
Calif. 


California, Berkeley, 


A minimum limitation seems unlikely to be accepted or to have 
A maximum limitation seems needed and may help 


them much longer. The conditions 
have changed, or the cultivators’ atti- 
tudes have changed, or both. The idea 
is abroad that a better manner of living 
is possible than the one they know. 
They want someone to show them a 
way out, and look to us conspicuously 
for an answer. Do we have it? Can 
we export the “New Rural Society”? 

Take the Artibonite Valley in Haiti 
as a case study. The Haitian Govern- 
ment has set up an ODVA, or Author- 
ity for Development of the Artibonite 
Valley. With the help of American 
technicians and financing, it is under- 
taking construction of a 21-million- 
dollar irrigation, drainage, and power 
project. Engineers have made reports 
on physical feasibility, agricultural 
specialists on production capacity, and 
economists on ways and means of fi- 
nancing. On February 23, 1953, Time 
magazine described how the first ex- 
plosive charge was detonated amid 
ceremonies appropriate to commence- 
ment of an effort to double production 
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on 77,000 acres now occupied by up- 
wards of 100,000 peasants.’ 

Standing on the floor of that valley 
in Haiti a year ago, the author found 
himself trying hard to answer the 
question that forms the title of this 
paper. For engineering, plus agricul- 
tural science, plus credit do not alone 
add up to a sound rural society. A 
society is more than the sum of these 
elements. It includes the people, their 
resources, their ways, and their insti- 
tutions, as well. We know how to ex- 
port engineering, agricultural science, 
and credit; but do we have the wisdom 
required to export the additional in- 
gredients needed to make a good new 
rural society? 

Population is dense in the Artibonite 
Valley, and increasing at the rate of 
around 1% per cent per annum.’ Cam- 
paigns for sanitation and education, 
which will accompany the project, 
promise to cut the future death rate 
much faster than the birth rate. But 
we shall not consider the gloomy pros- 
pect that, in the long run, the project 
may do no more than provide the 
present inadequate diet to an enlarged 
number of people. Whatever the final 
cutcome, the project should go for- 
ward 

The people of the Artibonite Valley 
are almost wholly of African stock, de- 
scended from slaves who won freedom 
and independence a century and a half 


1 “Haiti,” Time, Feb. 23, 1953, p. 23. 


“United Nations, Mission to Haiti. Re- 
port of the UN Mission of Technical Assist- 
ance to the Republic of Haiti (Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y., July, 1949), p. 29. Another UN 
study places Haiti next to Japan and Egypt 
in order of highest density of total popula- 
tion in relation to arable land. See United 
Nations, Dept. of Economic Affairs, Land 
Reform: Defects in Agrarian Structure as 
Obstacles to Economic Development (New 
York, 1951), pp. 7, 96-101. The Island of 
Haiti (also called Hispaniola or Santo Do- 
mingo) is divided into the Republic of 
Haiti in the west, developed by the French, 
and the Dominican Republic in the east, 
developed by the Spanish. 


ago. Around 90 per cent are illiterate, 
unable even to speak French, the offi- 
cial language of the country. Their 
speech is a patois. Agriculture is al- 
most the sole occupation. Their tools 
are the hoe and the machete; they lack 
plows and draft animals; and they 
thresh rice by flailing and winnowing. 
Women, trudging barefoot for many 
miles along roads and paths with bas- 
kets on their heads, are a chief means 
of transporting produce. They are sec- 
onded by burros and rarely by a truck. 
The few bicycles and saddle horses car- 
ry little freight. 

The peasants live in clusters of mud- 
plastered thatched huts. Their present 
level of living is low—very low. Most 
of the people gain their subsistence 
from small landholdings that range be- 
tween one-half and two hectares in 
size. (One hectare equals 2.4 acres.) 
Technicians express an opinion that 
after the project has succeeded in 
doubling present productive capacity 
in the Valley by providing water for a 
second crop of rice each year, units of 
three hectares will then provide a rea- 
sonable minimum living for a family. 
This is the gauge of the level of living; 
the average family now has perhaps as 
much as one-fourth of what it needs. 

Yet for all his poverty today, the 
Artibonite peasant has a measure of 
security and independence, for he owns 
the land he tills. Except for one ba- 
nana plantation and a small amount of 
tenancy, the Valley is farmed by 
owner-operators using family labor 
and occasionally exchanging work with 
neighbors. They rally these by tying 
a flag to a pole and hoisting it over 
their rice field. Operation of farms by 
wage labor or by tenants is rare. The 
society of the peasant, in sum, is char- 
acterized by a low level of living, but 
also by security, equality, classlessness, 
and widespread sharing of the products 
of the Valley’s agriculture. 

Launching a project in the Arti- 
bonite Valley will be a great shock to 
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the existing society and economy. It is 
intended to be. It means sudden in- 
trusion of large expenditures and pur- 
poseful campaigns of education into an 
underdeveloped, if not primitive, area. 
Capital and technology are to be di- 
rected toward producing change. There 
is not the least doubt that they can 
produce it, that the changes will be 
pervasive, and that they will come fast. 
The question that remains is whether 
these changes will prove orderly, sta- 
bilizing, unifying, and broadly bene- 
ficial to all, or whether they will be 
disorderly, disruptive, divisive, and 
disastrous to many while advantageous 
to a few. 

Does the simple, now-secure peasant 
understand this? Probably not. Time 
magazine says his attitude has always 
been, “If a farm agent knows some bet- 
ter way of farming, why isn’t he busy 
making money at it instead of telling 
us about it?’”*® If that is the measure 
of his understanding of new agricul- 


tural techniques, he is not likely to 
grasp the fact that he is being thrust 
rapidly into a new rural society, one 
that can either elevate his level of liv- 
ing and preserve his status or destroy 
them. 


Regardless of what the peasant 
thinks, others have already cast the die 
to give him a new society. Do they see 
any more clearly than the peasant the 
full nature of the responsibility they 
have assumed? Doubtless they do. 
And seeing, what do they propose to 
do about it? The Haitian Government, 
the foreign and domestic technicians, 
and all those who make the project 
possible now face the fateful issue. 

These are the essentials of the situ- 
ation: At present the yield of the land 
is so meager that generally it cannot 
support two families—tenant and land- 
lord. There is little or no incentive to 
invest accumulated funds in land. 
These conditions will be changed by 


8 “Haiti,” Time, op. cit. 


improving irrigation under the project. 
Productivity will rise, and land will 
become attractive as a place for invest- 
ment. Some capital may be accumu- 
lated by thrifty and far-sighted peas- 
ants who will increase their holdings, 
as opportunity affords, by purchase 
from less thrifty, less far-sighted, or 
less fortunate neighbors. More often, 
officials and professionals in towns and 
cities are likely to be the purchasers, 
and to become absentee landlords. As 
production and commerce in the Val- 
ley rise, funds available for investment 
will increase. Since industry and trade 
are unlikely to develop sufficiently to 
invite and absorb all the capital accu- 
mulated through improved trade, much 
of it is likely to be used to purchase 
land. The social and political effects of 
this process can become very serious, 
Choh-Ming Li, of the University of 
California, has described how similar 
changes produced widespread absentee 
landlordism in China, Japan, Lower 
Burma, Central Siam, and Cochin Chi- 
na, and gave rise to the deep-seated 
agrarian discontent that “is at least 
partly responsible for the change of 
regime on the Chinese mainland and 
for the wars that are still going on in 
the Philippines, Burma, and Indo- 
china.””* 

The Artibonite Valley peasant faces 
displacement through other forces be- 
sides investment by absentee land- 
lords. Machinery makes it profitable 
to the operator to farm in larger units. 
He is placed under constant invitation 
and pressure to seek lower unit costs of 
production by enlarging his enterprise. 
The operator “saves” labor and re- 
duces overhead costs. The “saved” la- 
bor in the person of the peasant is dis- 
placed and reduced to the status of a 
landless seasonal laborer, or of a com- 
petitor for a piece of land, bidding up 

*Choh-Ming Li, “Economic Problems of 
the Peasant in the Far East,” World Af- 
fairs Interpreter, XXII:4 (Jan., 1952), pp. 
431-439. 
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the rents against other would-be ten- 
ants. This process destroys the unity 
of peasant society and splits it down 
the middle into classes with a wide 
gulf between. A similar process was 
producing these effects in many parts 
of the United States during the 1930's 
when displaced tenants, sharecroppers, 
and laborers, like the peasants of Haiti, 
had no place to go—no “safety valve” 
of alternative employment either on 
new lands or in industry. The misery 
and strife caused by that process are 
too well-known and remembered to 
need more than mention. 

If prospects of new industrial em- 
ployment in Haiti were bright, or if 
the opportunities for emigration of 
“surplus” population were generous, 
then this particular danger to achieve- 
ment of the purposes of the project 
would not exist. However, neither of 


these “safety valves” seems to be avail- 
able. Opportunity for future industrial 
employment appears to be very mod- 


est, at best. Resources are few and lim- 
ited. Opportunity for relief by emi- 
gration scarcely exists. Haitian labor- 
ers have been driven back from Santo 
Domingo by force of arms. Cuba, too, 
has rejected them. The United States 
does not encourage them; neither do 
the Latin-American countries facing 
population pressures and/or develop- 
ment problems of their own. 

The effects of peasant displacement 
in the Artibonite Valley would prob- 
ably be more distressing, not to say 
disastrous, than similar effects in the 
United States during the 1930’s. In 
Haiti farms are so much smaller, popu- 
lation so much more dense, the state of 
technology so much lower, that the 
present opportunity to “save labor” by 
introducing “efficient” methods of op- 
eration is much greater than it was in 
the United States in the distressed 
thirties. Besides, by the end of the 
1930’s in the United States, a “safety 
valve” in the form of new employment 
in defense industries did finally open 


to lift displaced tenant farmers, share- 
croppers, and laborers off relief rolls. 
It does not seem safe to rely upon such 
a safety valve in Haiti’s immediate fu- 
ture, and there is no evidence that 
Haiti has either plans or resources for 
the kind of rural relief program that 
the United States used in the thirties 
to cushion the shock of rural displace- 
ment. The prospect in Haiti is heavy 
displacement of peasants from land- 
ownership, and growing agglomera- 
tions of holdings. Men will see their 
advantage in investing heavily in land 
of increased productivity, either for 
purposes of tenant operation, or for 
operating sizeable tracts personally or 
through managers. 

The record in the United States of 
the process just described and pre- 
dicted for the Artibonite Valley is so 
plain that the high probability of sim- 
ilar developments in Haiti is not to be 
denied. No technological barrier stands 
in the way of replacing the present 
methods of hand-and-hoe planting of 
rice in the Artibonite Valley with the 
airplane-seeding method in use in the 
Sacramento Valley of California or of 
supplanting the flailing and winnowing 
of rice with combine harvesting. The 
chief remaining obstacle to the intro- 
duction of American machines is the 
multiplicity of small peasant land- 
ownerships and small operating units. 
These will give way before techno- 
logical advance, and the status and 
security of the majority of the peas- 
ants will fall with them. 

Some may question whether Hai- 
tians are likely to prove as imagina- 
tive, energetic, and effective as Ameri- 
can farm operators and town investors 
in consolidating land for “efficient” 
large-scale operation or investing funds 
as absentee landowners. They may or 
may not be equally imaginative, ener- 
getic, and effective; certainly they are 
less experienced and have fewer re- 
sources. However, there is no reason to 
believe they will not show sufficient 
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initiative to be able to produce the 
effects forecast. Recent information 
from the Artibonite Valley offers the 
following straws of evidence: (1) One 
man has recently purchased a large 
acreage of uncultivated land, now in 
mesquite, that is to be served with irri- 
gation water by the project; (2) a 
group of townspeople own lands in the 
Valley that they are considering com- 
bining for unified machine operation; 
(3) a petty official, resident in one of 
the thatched-hut villages of the Valley, 
owns 19 hectares of land which he 
rents to five tenant families. Haitians 
already drive heavy caterpillar trac- 
tors and fly airplanes; doubtless they 
can learn to operate plows, combines, 
and other modern farm machinery. 

The preceding analysis has empha- 
sized the prospect of land agglomera- 
tion at the expense of wide distribu- 
tion of landownership. A second pros- 
pect is the excessive subdivision of 
holdings through inheritance. The two 
processes probably will proceed simul- 
taneously. For some reason that does 
not appear, a recent study of Arti- 
bonite Valley by the United Nations 
recognizes only the latter of these two 
prospects. It emphasizes the danger 
from dwarf holdings and fails to refer 
to the hazard of land agglomeration. 
The UN study says: “... the estab- 
lishment at the outset of minimum 
units for landownership and _inheri- 
tance seems a most important and crit- 
ical need. Otherwise, with an 
over-population in the plain, the peo- 
ple will unavoidably remain, as indi- 
viduals, as poor and as lacking in 
opportunities and equipment as they 
are at present.” 

Enforcement of a legal minimum size 
of landholding in Haiti faces extreme 
difficulties. With meager prospect of 
fresh economic opportunities for dis- 

United Nations Technical Assistance 
Programme, Land Development of the Ar- 
tibonite Plain of Haiti (New York, Nov. 
11, 1952, ST/TAA/K/Haiti/1), pp. 2, 26. 


placed people outside the Artibonite 
Valley, and with early reversal of the 
balance of births and deaths to pro- 
duce a stable or declining population 
improbable, it seems unlikely that 
peasant families will readily accept an 
imposed limitation on inheritance that 
would leave all their land to one de- 
scendant, and turn the rest adrift with 
nothing. The UN proposal seems to 
mistake the true remedy for dwarf 
holdings. The evil, if it can be avoided 
at all, is to be circumvented by making 
more land available to more people 
through a limitation on agglomeration 
in order to reduce the pressure that re- 
sults in excessive subdivision, and by 
moderating the rate of population 
growth. 

United States Reclamation Law fur- 
nishes excellent precedent for placing 
a legal maximum on size of farms irri- 
gated by public aid, in the interest of 
promoting a rural society of working 
farmers.® It limits the water an in- 
dividual can obtain to an amount suffi- 
cient to irrigate 160 acres. A limita- 
tion to 160 acres is, of course, far too 
high to meet the needs of Haitian peas- 
ant society. In the context of our 
“New Rural Society” of the United 
States, any figure below 160 acres (67 
hectares) may appear unduly restric- 
tive on what able and energetic Hai- 
tians may wish to do in the Artibonite 
Valley. But the problem is framed by 
Haitian conditions, not those of the 
United States. An acreage limitation 
of, say, 100 hectares, would permit an 


* Enforcement falls far short of the in- 
tent of the law, but possibly enforcement 
would have been better if the United States 
were experiencing population pressures and 
lacked the resources and political institu- 
tions to develop industrial employment pos- 


sibilities. Acreage limitation is also a de- 
vice for control of speculation. See Paul S. 
Taylor, “The 160-Acre Water Limitation 
and the Water Resources Commission,” 
Western Political Quarterly, Vol. III, pp. 
435-450; Bureau of Reclamation, Landown- 
ership Survey on Federal Reclamation 
Projects (Washington, 1946), pp. 7-11. 
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ambitious man with managerial ability 
to displace 50 or 60 Haitian peasant 
families, if he could. Even as low a 
maximum limitation as 9 hectares— 
three times the minimum size recom- 
mended by technicians as desirable to 
meet the reasonable requirements of a 
family, and four or five times the pres- 
ent average size—would permit dis- 
placement of two-thirds or more of the 
present farm population. Whatever 
the limitation chosen, it should be the 
result of weighing carefully the advan- 
tages in affording opportunity to able 
and aggressive men to enlarge their 
farms, against the disadvantages of ex- 
tensive displacement of humans to 
whom that means walking the eco- 
nomic plank. 

Protections against growth of absen- 
tee-ownership and excessive debt are 
as necessary as protections against 
land agglomeration, if the new rural 
society is to serve the needs of the 
people of the Valley. 

There is no intention here to suggest 
that Haitian peasants be held to ar- 
duous labors and primitive methods, 
and denied the benefits of modern 
techniques, including machinery. Pro- 
tection of the Haitian peasantry does 
not require this. On the contrary, ev- 
ery encouragement should be given 
through educational, cooperative, and 
credit devices to bring the gains of 
modern methods to the people who 
now work with the hoe. This effort 
also must be made if the Haitian peas- 
ants are to remain in possession of 
their land and water, and to share 
widely and fully in the benefits of the 
project. 

These questions raised concerning 
the future rural society in the Arti- 
bonite Valley are neither new nor pe- 
culiar to Haiti. The West has been 
exporting its technology, its economic 
ways, its culture, for generations. We 
have had time enough to find out some 
of the effects on less developed socie- 
ties. Choh-Ming Li, explaining the si- 


multaneous rise of acute agrarian dis- 
tress in many parts of Asia, says sim- 
ply, “It has been brought to light by 
various field studies that the present 
degree of concentration of landowner- 
ship has actually been a result of com- 
mercialization and industrialization, a 
process which is now called economic 
development.” 

The process of creating agrarian 
problems in underdeveloped areas has 
been slow during the century or two 
since Asia began feeling the techno- 
logical and commercial impact of the 
West. Now we have learned how to 
transmit more science, technology, and 
finance, and to do it faster. We do it, 
of course, with the best of motives, as 
a cardinal point in our foreign policy 
of helping underdeveloped people 
abroad and promoting our own politi- 
cal interests and beliefs. 

Last year an American correspond- 
ent, Richard D. Robinson, told the 
effects of exporting only technology to 
rural Turkey. The facts were sum- 
marized in an American newspaper: 


In the new villages with adequate 
tracts, the new tractors were an aid. But 
on the small tracts they couldn’t be 
worked profitably, and when put on the 
large landholdings, the sharecroppers 
have lost their status, and become hired 
men or drifted to the cities. Of fifteen 
* ‘ages surveyed, tractors disrupted the 

pattern of ten. 

Well, say the planners, let the people 
move to the cities, adding manpower to 
growing industry. But they have an- 
cestral cottages in the villages, and are 
not fooled by the supposed joys of a city 
proletariat. 

Robinson writes: “In the all-out farm 
mechanization campaign to drive up 
Turkey’s cotton exports, high-level plan- 
ners—including the ECA Mission in 


7 Choh-Ming Li, op. cit., p. 432. See also, 
Choh-Ming Li, “The Subsistence Farmer in 
the Process of Economic Development,” 
Proceedings of the International Confer- 
ence on Agricultural and Cooperative Cred- 
it (Berkeley: Univ. of Calif., 1952), Vol. I, 
pp. 151-162. 
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Turkey—largely overlooked the human 
problem generated in the process.”* 


An editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle makes this pungent reflec- 
tion: 

Ah, yes, there is a human problem in 
living, isn’t there? It isn’t all mechan- 
ics and technics. Would there be any 
way of impressing this truth on the 
High-Level Planners who spend your 
energy and initiative, or money—in be- 
tween all their conferences and brief- 
ings, and the many papers they must 
initial?* 

After returning home from his in- 
spection of the Artibonite Valley in 
1952, the writer turned some of the 
pages of history, realizing that he was 
only the latest of a long line of West- 
erners interested in bringing our 
knowledge to the inhabitants of the 
island of Haiti. His first predecessor 
there was Christopher Columbus, who 
came to Haiti in 1492. He was fol- 
lowed quickly by administrators. By 
the European definitions of the time, 
their intentions toward the natives 
were good—although these would 
hardly conform to our own mid-twen- 
tieth century definitions of the “New 
Rural Society.” At least Queen Isa- 
bella’s intentions were good when she 
issued the following cedula, in 1503, 
for her governor’s guidance in bring- 
ing Spanish knowledge and Spanish 
ways to the islanders: 

In as much as the King, my Lord, and 
I, in the instruction we commanded giv- 
en to Don Fray Nicolas de Ovando, Com- 
endador mayor of Alcantara, at the time 
when he went to the islands and main- 
land of the Ocean Sea, decreed that the 
Indian inhabitants and residents of the 
island of Espafiola are free and not sub- 
ject ... and as now we are informed 
that because of the excessive liberty en- 
joyed by the said Indians they avoid 
contact and community with the Span- 
iards to such an extent that they will not 
even work for wages, but wander about 


® Royce Brier, “This World Today,” San 
Francisco Chronicle, March 20, 1952 (edi- 
torial page). 

* Loc. cit. 


idle, and cannot be had by the Chris- 
tians to convert to the Holy Catholic 
Faith; and in order that the Christians 
of the said island ... may not lack peo- 
ple to work their holdings for their 
maintenance, and may be able to take 
out what gold there is on the island... 
and because we desire that the said In- 
dians be converted to our Holy Catholic 
Faith and taught in its doctrines; and 
because this can better be done by hav- 
ing the Indians living in community with 
the Christians of the island, and by 
having them go among them and asso- 
ciate with them, by which means they 
will help each other to cultivate and 
settle and increase the fruits of the 
island and take the gold which may be 
there and bring profit to my kingdom 
and subjects: 

I have commanded this my letter to 
be issued on the matter, in which I 
command you, our said Governor, that 
beginning from the day you receive my 
letter you will compel and force the said 
Indians to associate with the Christians 
of the island and to work on their build- 
ings, and to gather and mine the gold 
and other metals, and to till the fields 
and produce food for the Christian in- 
habitants and dwellers of the said island; 
and you are to have each one paid on 
the day he works the wage and main- 
tenance which you think he should have 

. and you are to order each cacique to 
take charge of a certain number of the 
said Indians so that you may make them 
work wherever necessary, and so that 
on feast days and such days as you think 
proper they may be gathered together 
to hear and be taught in matters of the 
Faith ... This the Indians shall per- 
form as free people, which they are, and 
not as slaves. And see to it that the said 
Indians are well treated, those who be- 
come Christians better than the others, 
and do not consent or allow that any 
person do them any harm or oppress 
them... 

I, the Queen.'° 


The unintended outcome of the 
Spanish conquerors’ interpretation of 
Queen Isabella’s authorization in 1503 
was an entirely new population in 
Haiti, as well as a new rural society. 

10 Quoted in Lesley Byrd Simpson, The 
Encomienda in New Spain (Berkeley: Univ. 
of Calif. Publications in History), Vol. XIX, 
pp. 30-31. 
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The Indians died off rapidly under the 
diseases, the greed, and the practices of 
the conquerors; so they were replaced 
by African slave laborers.'' Three hun- 
dred years later the Africans in Haiti 
threw off the European yoke, won their 
freedom, rejected the plantations of 
the French (who had developed the 
western part of the Island), and built 
their own peasant society in the Arti- 
bonite Valley. 

Another century and a half has now 
passed; it is now exactly 450 years 
since the Queen issued her cedula of 
1503. Again the people of Haiti are 
being offered western European knowl- 
edge—in an American version—to help 
them “increase the fruits of the island.” 
We feel confident of our motives, for 
we are not looking for gold. We are 
sure of our engineering, agricultural, 
and financial techniques. We are not 
out to coerce the Haitians while we 
utter words that forbid “any person” 

11 See Lesley Byrd Simpson, Many Mex- 
icos (Berkeley: Univ. of Calif. Press, 1952), 
pp. 94-98. 


to “do them any harm or oppress 
them.” We shall not exterminate them 
by disease and hardship; we are more 
likely to make possible the multipli- 
cation of their numbers to press upon 
the capacity of the fruits of their island 
to support them. We plan no system 
of plantations worked by landless 
laborers. But we do intend to export 
the machines and technology that will 
alter their equalitarian, peasant so- 
ciety beyond recognition. 

Beyond doubt, we have the know- 
how to increase people’s production. 
But before we are brought up sharply 
by events, we will do well to face the 
question, Have we the know-how to 
export “the New Rural Society”? Can 
we raise peopke’s level of living with- 
out exploding their society from with- 
in, without unleashing contending 
forces that will trample their security 
and equality underfoot, and leave in- 
security, inequality, and strife in their 
wake? Unless we can, we shall fail 
in the purposes on which our foreign 
policy rests. 





THE RURAL SOCIOCULTURAL AREA AS A FIELD FOR RESEARCH* 
by Charles E. Lively and Cecil L. Gregoryt 


ABSTRACT 


This paper outlines the history and current status of sociological re- 
search involving the delineation, interpretation, and use of rural socio- 
cultural areas. The authors take the position that such homogeneous areas 
should be outlined in terms of sociocultural factors that are related to the 
purposes for which the areas are being delineated. The significance of these 


areas for research and in action programs is pointed out. 


Needed research 


is outlined and some hypotheses are suggested for further testing. 


For many years, students of phe- 
nomena widely distributed in space 
have recognized the existence of sub- 
areas with special characteristics. Such 
subareas have generally been distin- 
guished in terms of rather obvious fac- 
tors, but they have usually served to 
simplify the problem being examined, 
by means of stratifying—in some man- 
ner however crude—the universe un- 
der consideration. Usually, these sub- 
areas have been set apart in terms of 
physical and cultural characteristics of 
the people; and, where such character- 
istics were not obvious, similar areas 
have been differentiated in terms of 
such biophysical factors as topography 
or the prevailing flora and fauna of the 
locality. In any case, such a procedure 
may, or may not in any precise man- 
ner, have set the limits of the problem 
selected for study; but it did serve to 
delimit the area sampled, and, pre- 
sumably therefore, served in some 
measure to delimit the area within 
which the findings of the study were 
applicable. 

In following this practice of delineat- 
ing sulareas, American rural sociolo- 
gists have been no exception. They are 
constantly confronted with problems 
involving space; for, in American rural 
areas, the population and, therefore, 


*This paper was developed under the 
auspices of the Ad Hoc Committee of the 
Rural Sociological Society. It was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Society, 
State College, Pa., Sept., 1952. 

tUniversity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
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the social organization are spread rela- 
tively thin over the landscape. Rural 
culture follows the contours of popu- 
lation and social organization. Hence, 
as the sociologist moves into the study 
of larger areas than the local com- 
munity, he almost inevitably begins to 
look for significant gradients with 
which to delimit subareas, in order that 
he may in some measure stratify the 
universe studied by breaking it into 
component geographic subunits, each 
with its own peculiar characteristics. 
It is the point of view of this paper that 
such subdivisions of the sociocultural 
landscape, delineated for purposes of 
sociological research, may be—and 
properly should be—outlined in terms 
of sociocultural factors that are related 
to the purposes for which the areas are 
being delineated. The authors believe 
that when properly determined, such 
subareas represent a more rational and 
economical approach to sociological re- 
search involving large areas, such as 
a group of counties or states, than any 
yet devised. 

The delineation of sociocultural areas 
in terms of sociocultural factors (as 
contrasted with biophysical factors) 
raises at once the question of the basis 
of differentiation. Where gradients in 
the sociocultural landscape indicate 
marked differences in “kind,” as indi- 
cated by such basic factors as race, lan- 
guage, habitation, and food habits, 
there is likely to be little doubt con- 
cerning the approximate boundaries of 
the subarea in question. Such in- 
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stances are not included within the 
scope of this paper; for American rural 
sociologists are concerned with a socio- 
cultural landscape that probably varies 
less in kind than in degree. 

True enough, as one moves across 
the landscape, certain factors drop out 
and others appear. It may be that cot- 
ton culture gives way to pastures and 
dairying, orchards appear as the big 
plantation house disappears, and cas- 
ual labor gives way to farm-operator 
labor. But, in spite of such instances, 
the great bulk of sociocultural charac- 
teristics remain, varying in degree 
only. The age of the population, the 
birth rate, the size of farm, the degree 
of mechanization, the proportion of 
time spent working off the farm, the 
level of schooling, and the rate of par- 
ticipation in formal organizations are 
examples of a very large number of 
significant factors that traverse the en- 
tire sociocultural landscape, and must 
be dealt with, if at all, as continuous 
variables. It is with this sort of situa- 
tion that this paper is concerned. After 
considerable work in this field, the 
authors believe that, under such cir- 
cumstances, subareas can be delineated 
to best advantage in terms of a homo- 
geneity-heterogeneity continuum. 

In recent years, the term “homoge- 
neous area” has been applied to geo- 
graphic areas within which measured 
sociocultural characteristics have been 
found to be relatively homogeneous in 
certain respects as compared with sur- 
rounding areas. No absolute measure 
of homogeneity has yet been devel- 
oped. Consequently, homogeneity is 
spoken of either in terms of the larger 
whole of which the area is a part, or 
in terms of the degree of homogeneity 
required for some particular purpose 
at hand. The homogeneity of an area 
may be referred to in terms of a group 
of special characteristics, such as hous- 
ing or health and longevity, or in the 
more general sense of al] measurable 
characteristics. Since the rural sociol- 


ogist is commonly concerned with some 
definite area such as a state, region, or 
nation, he is necessarily confronted 
with areas of varying degrees of homo- 
geneity, some highly so, and, at the 
other extreme, some which might bet- 
ter be called heterogeneous areas. 
Hence, it seems appropriate to refer to 
homogeneity as a major differentiating 
factor in the study of sociocultural 
areas. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


1. The chief assumption underlying 
the concept of subarea delineation 
in terms of homogeneity is that 
culture “hangs together”:' that 
culture, under similar and rela- 
tively stable conditions, and given 
sufficient time, represents an in- 
tegrated system of traits and com- 
plexes that possesses meaning for 
the people; and that the sum total 
of the intercorrelations among 
these traits can never be zero. 


If the above assumption is grant- 
ed, it may be further assumed 
that, within any sufficiently large 
geographic segment of human so- 
ciety, it is possible to study the 
interrelationships in space of any 
combination of culture traits or 
complexes, and, as a result, draw 
geographic lines segregating those 
social areas having a greater or 
lesser degree of internal homo- 
geneity for the factors in question 
than the social universe of which 
the subareas are a part. Further, 
it may be assumed that once de- 
limited by multifactor analysis, 
these subareas may be regarded as 
social entities for purposes of the 
study of their internal structure 
and functioning and their relation- 
ships with the larger whole of 
which they are a part. 


1Cf. B. Malinowski, “Culture,” Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 4, pp. 
624-625. n 
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3. A final assumption is that, for pur- 
poses of sociological description 
and analysis, sociocultural areas 
delimited by means of sociocul- 
tural factors are superior to simi- 
lar areas delimited by means of 
biophysical factors, such as cli- 
mate, topography, soil type, etc. 
While in the long run certain cor- 
respondences between the culture 
of a people and their physical-bio- 
logical environment may be ex- 
pected to emerge, such adjustment 
requires time, and over any given 
period cannot be expected to occur 
with any high degree of precision. 
Migrating peoples take their cul- 
tures with them and try tenacious- 
ly to utilize them in the new en- 
vironments. Furthermore, in dy- 
namic societies, war, diffusion, and 
commercial considerations may re- 
sult in sociocultural developments 
that in the long run cannot be re- 
garded as successful adaptations to 


the prevailing physical-biological 
environment. 


RESEARCH SIGNIFICANCE 


In studying rural society, rural so- 
ciologists must deal frequently with 
large geographic areas of great social 
variability. One of the first steps in 
the scientific approach to any new area 
of study is to classify the types of data 
and problems encountered. By‘ classi- 
fying the territory of study into areas 
of relative homogeneity and heteroge- 
neity, the sociologist may simplify his 
universe of study and localize his prob- 
lems more fully. For more specific in- 
dications of the utility of the homo- 
geneous-heterogeneous area approach 
to research in rural sociology, the fol- 
lowing points may be noted: 

1. It is indispensable as a means of 
stratifying the universe under 
study (a) for proportional samp- 
ling, (b) for determining the geo- 
graphic limitations of generaliza- 
tion, and (c) for determining the 


minimal sample necessary for a 
given degree of reliability. For 
purely exploratory surveys, the 
approach offers little on the side 
of economy; but in prolonged stud- 
ies of the same areas, considerable 
saving can be effected by reducing 
the size of the samples to a mini- 
mum. Or, to state it in reverse, 
the scope of study may be broad- 
ened and considerably more work 
accomplished for the same expen- 
diture that would be required 
were this approach not employed. 
In sampling geographic areas for 
sociological study, almost inevi- 
tably some formal basis for strati- 
fication or delimitation of territory 
is used. For this purpose, the 
homogeneous-heterogeneous  ap- 
proach to stratification is superior 
to that of topography, soil type, 
type of farming, or other similar 
factors that may be only imper- 
fectly correlated with the _ inci- 
dence of the social characteristics 
under study. By employing the 
homogeneous-heterogeneous socio- 
cultural area approach, the terri- 
tory may be stratified in terms of 
the particular characteristics stud- 
ied, together with their correlates. 
The sociocultural geography pro- 
vided by the homogeneous-hetero- 
geneous approach affords the basis 
for numerous valuable studies con- 
cerned with the _ sociocultural 
structure of rural society. A few 
such studies are suggested by the 
hypotheses offered in the latter 
part of this paper. Others will 
readily occur to the student who 
undertakes this approach to rural 
social phenomena. 


Sociocultural areas are useful as 
partial determinants of areas for 
the publication of official data such 
as that of the U. S. Census. Al- 
though census areas may not en- 
tirely coincide with those of the 
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sociologist, because of the numer- 
ous interests involved in their de- 
termination and use, they are like- 
ly to correspond more nearly to 
“sociological” areas than they 
would if the sociologist had some- 
thing less precise to offer.2 They 
should prove useful as areas for 
the operation of controlled experi- 
ments. 


SIGNIFICANCE FOR SOCIAL ACTION 


Administrators of action programs 
frequently welcome precise informa- 
tion about their field of action, especial- 
ly if such information can be applied 
with some degree of precision to par- 
ticular areas. Sociocultural areas ap- 
peal to many administrators, because 
these areas can be mapped and visual- 
ized and often seem more pertinent to 
their ends than purely physical factors, 
such as topography. Research infor- 
mation based upon such areas tends to 
be convincing. Hence, persons who 


plan and administer action programs 
covering large and varied areas are 
likely to utilize the results of socio- 
logical research when such results are 
made available on the basis of socio- 


cultural areas. Such data are equally 
useful to those persons who seek to 
promote democratic social planning 
and social action at the local level. 
Sociocultural areas may also be uti- 
lized to prevent what might otherwise 
result in attempts to promote pro- 
grams of social organization and social 
welfare on the basis of nonsociological 
units. 
HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE FIELD 


In their studies of rural society, 
rural sociologists have been concerned 
with the location and movements of 

2 The general correspondence of the “eco- 
nomic areas” now being used for publica- 
tion of the results of the U. S. Census of 
1950 with the rural social areas of Misscuri, 
as developed by the Department of Rural 
Sociology, University of Missouri, is worthy 
of note. 


population in space, and the spatial re- 
lations of group incidence and struc- 
ture, institutions, and culture. The con- 
cept of homogeneity-heterogeneity, as 
applied to areas of social organization 
and culture, arises naturally out of this 
preoccupation with spatial relation- 
ships. Historically, therefore, the con- 
cept as applied to an area is related to 
social ecology. Human ecology repre- 
sents a concept borrowed from biology 
and applied to human populations. So- 
ciologists in using the concept have 
stressed the study of ecological organi- 
zation and processes, the study of “nat- 
ural” areas, and the study of the spa- 
tial aspects of human phenomena.’ A\l- 
though rural sociologists have seldom 
thought of themselves as social ecolo- 
gists, they have contributed consider- 
ably to scientific work in that field 
through their studies of the structure 
of the rural community, village-coun- 
try relationships, rural population mo- 
bility, and the spatial patterns of var- 
ious social phenomena such as schools, 
churches, organizations, levels of liv- 
ing, and neighborhoods. 

The concept of homogeneity as ap- 
plied to sociocultural areas is closely 
related to the work of the community 
sociologists, both rural and urban. Stu- 
dents of the rural community have dis- 
tinguished and delineated the “rurban” 
community with its village center and 
tributary open country “hinterland,” 
and other locality groups, such as open- 
country neighborhoods and “cultural 
islands.”* Students of the urban com- 


*See J. A. Quinn, “Current Literature on 
Human Ecology,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, XLVI:2 (Sept., 1940), for discus- 
sion and bibliography. 

*See J. H. Kolb and Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner, A Study of Rural Society (3rd ed.; 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946); 
Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, 
Rural Social Systems (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950), Part II; and Walter M. 
Kollmorgen, The German Settlement in 
Cullman County, Alabama (Washington, D 
C.: USDA, BAE, 1941). 
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munity have distinguished such so- 
called “natural areas” as the rooming- 
house area, blighted areas, interstitial 
areas, and racial-cultural areas such as 
the Ghetto, “Little Italy,” etc. These 
studies emphasize sociocultural sub- 
divisions of the community, but it is a 
simple matter to transfer the concept 
to the analysis of sociocultural rela- 
tionships in more expansive and less 
obviously delimited geographic areas. 

The concept of the homogeneous 
area is also related to regionalism and 
regional determination in the sociolog- 
ical sense. Although a region is not 
necessarily a homogeneous area in any 
strict sense, it does represent a sub- 
division of some larger area such as a 
continent or nation, and, by definition, 
represents a more homogeneous socio- 
cultural grouping than the larger area 
of which it is a part. However, regions 
have generally been determined chiefly 
on the basis of biophysical factors and 
have been regarded as “natural” areas, 
expressed in terms of geographic fac- 
tors and natural resources. Therefore, 
they have been considered as natural 
economic units, each possessing certain 
comparative advantages which might 
well be recognized and integrated into 
the economic system of the larger 
whole. ‘Phe sociocultural approach to 
regional delineation and analysis has 
been neglected.’ But insofar as socio- 


5 Noel P. Gist and L. A. Halbert, Urban 
Society (New York: Thos. Y. Crowell Co., 
1948), Part II. 

¢See H. W. Odum and Harry E. Moore, 
American Regionalism (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1938); H. W. Odum, Southern 
Regions of the United States (Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1936); and 
National Resources Committee, Regional 
Factors in National Planning (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1935), chap. XII. 

7 A. R. Mangus has made what may prove 
to be the most successful attempt to map 
the regions of the United States in terms of 
sociocultural factors. See his Rural Regions 
of the United States (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1940), chaps. 
1-3. 


cultural regions have been recognized 
and delineated, the same methods can 
be applied to the delineation of sub- 
areas within the region. 

The concept of homogeneous area is 
related to anthropology. Cultural an- 
thropologists, faced with the spatial 
aspects of cultural variation, began to 
sort their museum pieces according to 
geographic areas. This led to corre- 
sponding delimited areas on maps to 
show from whence they came.* Such 
exercises naturally led to studies of 
apparent diffusion and its original 
sources, and to the notion of the cul- 
tural area with its “core” of greatest 
homogeneity and its peripheral area of 
increasing heterogeneity as one ap- 
proaches the border of a neighboring 
culture. 

The current interest in the use of 
quantitative methods for the delinea- 
tion of sociocultural areas is of recent 
origin. As an areal basis for his study 
of human factors in cotton culture, 
Vance’ delineated the principal area 
of cotton production in the Old Cotton 
Belt, and described the integrated sys- 
tem of cotton production and market- 
ing and the work and living routines of 
the people engaged in it. He assumed 
that the type of agriculture governs 
not only the major interests but also 
the social organization of the people 
who depend upon agriculture for a liv- 
ing. In doing so, he quoted Mukerjee 
that “Whenever man depends upon 
agriculture and has found a permanent 
abode, the growing of different staple 
crops such as rice, wheat or Indian 
corn, and the rearing of different do- 
mestic animals, selected from among 
the native stock of a region, govern not 


Man and His 


®*See M. J. 
Works (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1948), 


Herskovits, 


chap. 12, for a review of literature and 
bibliography. 

*Rupert B. Vance, Human Factors in 
Cotton Culture (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 


Carolina Press, 1929). 
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merely man’s interests and habits, but 
also his social organization.””” 

Vance believed that much that was 
distinctive in southern culture had de- 
veloped as a kind of complex around 
the cotton plant, and that the system 
was too intricate to be set forth in 
terms of statistics and cases. As a part 
of the study, he attempted to show how 
cotton culture had given rise to a set of 
characteristic attitudes, thus rounding 
out the entire system into a harmoni- 
ous whole. This point of view has been 
the dominating factor in determining 
the sociological approach to the study 
of rural life by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture." 

Odum" set for himself the problem 
of delimiting the South, as a whole, 
from the rest of the United States. 
Employing the statistical approach, 
chiefly, he delineated the South in 
terms of some 700 variable factors. 
Woofter,’* working with Odum, differ- 
entiated the Old South into its sub- 
regions. He believed that the “blends 
of soil and climate have dictated cer- 
tain crop practices, which, in time, 
have formed the habits of the people,” 
and, hence, the “physical differences 
are the dominant factor” in subregion- 
al determination. Using county units, 
he found the core counties of one sub- 
region “well differentiated from those 
at the core of the neighboring regions.” 
Selecting fourteen indexes of differen- 
tiation, he calculated medians and allo- 
cated fringe counties so as to keep the 
internal variability of each subregion 

1° Quoted by Vance, ibid., p. vii. 

Cf. F. F. Elliott, Types of Farming in 
the United States (Washington, D. C.: U. S: 
Government Printing Office, 1933); also, C. 
C. Taylor et al., Rural Life in the United 
States (New York: Alfred Knopf, 1949), 
chap. 19. 

12 Odum, Southern Regions of the United 
States, op. cit. 

*°T. J. Woofter, Jr., “The Subregions of 
the Southeast,” Social Forces, XIII:1 (Oct., 
1934), pp. 43-50. 


at a minimum. In this way he dis- 
tinguished twenty-seven subregions 
and named them in terms of physical- 
agricultural-industrial characteristics. 

In the absence of what he considered 
sufficient proof of the dominant in- 
fluence of physical factors in the deter- 
mination of sociocultural areas, Live- 
ly'* rejected Woofter’s approach. In 
their search for homogeneous subareas 
in Ohio, Lively and Almack'® began 
with two basic assumptions: (1) that 
there is no perfect or constant relation- 
ship between biophysical factors and 
sociocultural factors; and (2) that, 
within any given society, sociocultural 
traits are correlated and therefore, by 
means of correlation analysis, the tan- 
gle of sociocultural factors can be sim- 
plified for purposes of comprehension 
and delineation of subareas. Using 
county data, they reduced 83 measures 
of sociocultural variability to three 
constellations of intercorrelated fac- 
tors. These three constellations were 
used to delineate groups of counties 
that were homogeneous to the extent 
of 75 per cent or less of the variation 
within all counties of the state. Area 
delineation was made in terms of the 
“master factor’’’* of each constellation. 
No attempt was made to unite the 
three sets of subareas thus determined, 
and, since the search was for counties 
suitable for resettlement of additional 
population, and homogeneity was more 
important than contiguity, the result- 
ing subareas were not made contigu- 
ous. 


1*C, E. Lively, “Social Planning and the 
Sociology of Subregions,” Rural Sociology, 
II:3 (Sept., 1937), p. 296. 

15 C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, A Meth- 
od of Determining Rural Social Sub-Areas 
with Application to Ohio (Columbus: Ohio 
State Univ., Dept. of Rural Econ., Mimeo. 
Bull. 106, 1938). 

‘*The factor that carried the largest 
number of correlates with the highest aver- 
age of coefficients. 
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Taking the data used by Lively and 
Almack, Hagood*’ and associates set 
about to delineate contiguous subareas 
for Ohio. They first introduced two ad- 
ditional factors, latitude and longitude; 
second, they employed factor analysis 
to determine the factor loadings to be 
used; and, third, they combined the 
factors so loaded into a composite in- 
dex. When this final composite factor 
was subdivided into class intervals, 
contiguous areas emerged. 

By making use of factor analysis to 
produce a single weighted index based 
upon many component factors, Hagood 
thus produced a distinct advance in 
method. Also, the introduction of di- 
rectional factors, such as latitude and 
longitude, represented a useful device 
for obtaining contiguity of areas. Us- 
ually however, contiguity must be ob- 
tained at the expense of homogeneity, 
or a larger number of separate areas 
must be recognized. Here is a case in 
which the methods of area delineation 
must be dictated in part by the ends 
which the areas are intended to serve. 

In Missouri, Lively and Gregory" 
undertook to delineate relatively ho- 
mogeneous sociocultural subareas for 
the state. These areas were to be con- 
tiguous and sufficiently broad in socio- 
cultural content to be used for a vari- 
ety of purposes, such as stratified 
sampling and general program plan- 
ning. The resulting areas, five in num- 
ber and delineated in terms of county 
units, included all of the state except 
the suburban area of St. Louis County. 
The correlation process was used to 
combine partial measures of the same 
sociocultural complex into a composite 
index. As in Ohio, the most important 


17 Margaret Jarman Hagood et al., “An 
Examination of the Use of Factor Analysis 
in the Problem of Subregional Delineation,” 
Rural Sociology, VI:3 (Sept., 1941), pp. 
216-233. 

18C. E. Lively and C. L. Gregory, Rural 
Social Areas in Missouri, Mo. AES Bull. 
305 (1939). 


single measure of sociocultural varia- 
bility, in terms of its correlates, was 
found to be the plane of living index. 
This index was used to delineate the 
first approximation to the final areas. 
Marginal counties were shifted by us- 
ing methods similar to those employed 
by Woofter a few years earlier, so as to 
adjust the borders of the areas and 
obtain maximum homogeneity. The 
data used were those of 1930. Later, a 
recheck of the areas in terms of 1940 
data showed only slight variation in 
the areas of 1930, and that variation 
occurred at the margins.’® Data for 
1950 now indicate that the areas are 
still intact, suggesting that stability in 
time is one of the important character- 
istics of these sociocultural areas. 

In 1943, Hagood*’ published the re- 
sults of an attempt to regionalize the 
United States in terms of groups of 
states. In this attempt, she demon- 
strated more completely than any pre- 
vious study how a series of partial 
measures of such a complex as type of 
agriculture, or population, could be in- 
tegrated into a composite index by 
means of factor analysis, and how, by 
the same methods, two or more such 
indexes might be used to delineate 
relatively homogeneous areas. By 
bringing together the methods em- 
ployed by Lively, Almack, and Greg- 
ory, and adding the element of factor 
analysis for purposes of factor loading, 
she cleared the way for the delinea- 
tion of either specialized sociocultural 
areas (such as areas based upon agri- 
culture, population, education, health 
and longevity, political behavior, etc.) 
or general areas based upon all avail- 
able measures of sociocultural varia- 


19C, E. Lively and C. L. Gregory, Rural 
Social Areas in Missouri, Mo. AES Bull. 414 
(1948). 

20 Margaret Jarman Hagood, “Statistical 
Methods for Delineation of Regions Applied 
to Data on Agriculture and Population,” 
Social Forces, XX1:3 (Mar., 1943), pp. 287- 
297. 
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bility, to be used for more general pur- 
poses. 

In the same study, Hagood also em- 
ployed the coefficient of association to 
determine whether any particular 
areal unit was sufficiently like its im- 
mediate neighbors to be cast among 
them. The device is not only useful 
but virtually necessary. Since the 
intercorrelations among sociocultural 
rariables are usually far from perfect, 
some test of the homogeneity of con- 
tiguous units becomes essential to pre- 
vent contiguous areas from being in- 
ternally “spotty.” Gregory has em- 
ployed with good results the same de- 
vice for delineating the cores of Mis- 
souri subareas. 

At this point, it may be well to call 
attention to the fact that two ap- 
proaches to the problem of finding a 
master factor for delineating general 
sociocultural areas have been em- 
ployed. The simpler, and the quicker, 
approach has been that of constructing 


a composite index composed of diverse 


components, which from experience 
are known to be related to many as- 
pects of the sociocultural universe 
Such is the plane of living index. It is 
commonly composed of the partial 
measures of a number of sociocultural 
complexes, and consequently, when 
used to delineate general sociocultural 
subareas, it is likely to give a good ap- 
proximation to the result obtained by 
more precise techniques. On the other 
hand, the more scientific, as well as the 
more laborious approach, is undoubt- 
edly that of building up composite in- 
dexes of all measurable complexes, de- 
lineating subareas for each of these, 
and eventually integrating these in- 
dexes into a master composite index 
for the delineation of general, all- 
purpose areas,** subject to refinement 
by the use of the coefficient of associa- 
tion and other techniques. 


21 This is essentially the approach em- 
ployed by Hagood, although she actually 
delineated only the general-purpose areas. 


Likewise, it should be pointed out 
that these same methods may be em- 
ployed not only to delineate special- 
purpose and general-purpose subareas, 
but also to differentiate the most homo- 
geneous from the least homogeneous 
and intermediate areas. In this way 
the factor of homogeneity may be as- 
signed the role of an independent socio- 
cultural variable. As such, it may be 
explored in a comparative manner 
from one extreme to the other, and the 
continuum may be used for -experi- 
mental work with action programs. 
Large, contiguous subareas, such as re- 
gions and even the larger subregions,” 
are likely to possess “cores” of a con- 
siderably higher degree of homogenei- 
ty than the area as a whole. Whether 
there is a gradual grading off from the 
“core” toward greater heterogeneity at 
the periphery is still uncertain; but 
subareas of marked heterogeneity may 
usually be located, particularly in the 
environs of large cities where the in- 
tercorrelations of sociocultural data 
seem to break down rapidly. 

In Missouri, the major “core” areas, 
representing subareas of relatively 
high homogeneity in different regions 
which intrude into the state, have been 
distinguished. Investigation at the Ex- 
periment Station is now centering up- 
on the comparative characteristics of 
these core areas and the implications of 
these comparisons for educational pro- 
grams. The significance of this point 
may be noted in certain of the hy- 
potheses suggested in this paper. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY 


“The area in which similar cultures 
are found is called a culture area.”* 
Hence, it may be said that the area in 
which a similar social organization and 
culture are found may be called a 
sociocultural area. A homogeneous so- 


22 A subregion is here defined as a subdi- 
vision of a region. A subarea is any sub- 
division of any larger area. 

28 Herskovits, op. cit., p. 183 
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ciocultural area is one in which the 
variation in the sociocultural charac- 
teristics considered is significantly less 
than the variation of the same charac- 
teristics in the larger area of which it 
is a part. 

In distinguishing the homogeneous 
areas, relative internal consistency as 
compared with other surrounding areas 
is stressed, rather than the mere fact of 
“naturalness.” The sociologist takes 
such areas where he finds them; and, 
in searching for them, he explores all 
areas with his measuring sticks of rela- 
tive internal consistency. The explora- 
tion may be accomplished with any 
areal unit as the basis, so long as the 
necessary data are available for that 
unit, and so long as the sociocultural 
phenomena represented by that unit 
are abundant enough to give the sta- 
bilizing effect of large numbers. 

Students of society who may be in- 
terested in exploring the sociological 
and the social-psychological signifi- 
cance of homogeneous areas will dis- 
cover that research leads are not diffi- 
cult to find. The hypotheses for study 
offered here are not intended to be 
exhaustive, but they seem to the au- 
thors to be reasonably representative 
and provocative. 

In the process of cultural adaptation 
to the biophysical environment of an 
area, the self-maintenance mores ap- 
pear to lead. Other aspects of culture 
not directly related to survival tend 
to lag behind. This represents one as- 
pect of the well-known theory of cul- 
tural lag. For example, the country 
church is probably more uniform 
throughout the United States than is 
type of farming. Although the prevail- 
ing type of farming in any area is not 
likely to be entirely the result of adap- 
tation to the local physical environ- 
ment, a considerable degree of such 
adaptation is essential for agricultural 
success. Conflicting factors are seen in 
the persistence of inherited cultural 


patterns, and in attempts to adjust to 
the prevailing economic system. 


Hypothesis: 

Within any given sociocultural area, 
the correlations between the bio- 
physical factors of the environment 
and the self-maintenance mores are 
higher than for other aspects of the 
culture. 


Rural sociologists are much con- 
cerned with matters of communication, 
diffusion of ideas and practices, and 
the relation of these to sociocultural 
change. It is well known that consid- 
erable variability in these matters oc- 
curs, not only from area to area, but 
among families within the same area. 
The sociocultural area, therefore, be- 
comes a significant factor in the analy- 
sis of problems of this sort. Several 
hypotheses are possible. The follow- 
ing are cited as examples: 


Hypotheses: 

1. The homogeneous sociocultural 
area offers greater resistance to in- 
vasion and change than the hetero- 
geneous area. Alternative statement: 
The resistance offered by a socio- 
cultural area to invasion and change 
is proportional to its homogeneity. 
2. The homogeneous area is more 
selective than the heterogeneous 
area in its acceptances from the var- 
ious cultural diffusions and stimuli 
to change offered by the stream of 
communication. (Selection is made 
in harmony with its own integrated 
system.) 

3. Once begun, the rate of accept- 
ance of a sociocultural element of 
diffusion is proportional to the de- 
gree of homogeneity of the area. 


It is generally assumed that rapid 
social change, unpredictable situations, 
and contradictory folkways and mores 
are conducive to strain and emotional 
tension in the individual. An estab- 
lished social order with reasonably 
predictable behavior among the indi- 
viduals who live in it is thought to be 
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conducive to mental health and a well- 
integrated personality. Therefore, it 
may be hypothesized: 


Hypothesis: 

The homogeneous rural area pro- 
duces better integrated personalities 
—individuals less characterized by 
strain, aberration, mental disturb- 
ance, and unpredictable behavior- 
than the heterogeneous rural area. 
The homogeneous rural area is, 
therefore, more conducive to mental 
health. 


Approaches to regionalism and re- 
gional determination have been made 
both from the rural and from the urban 
point of view. The essential difference 
in these two approaches appears to be 
that the urban approach assumes the 
region to be oriented to, if not domi- 
nated by, a metropolitan center, while 
the rural approach makes no such as- 
sumption.** This situation suggests 
several hypotheses, of which is 
offered here: 


one 


Hypothesis: 

The homogeneous rural sociocultural 
area displays less of the influence of 
the metropolitan center to which it 
is normally tributary than the het- 
erogeneous area. 


Because of the distances involved in 
studying sociocultural areas, and the 
consequent heavy expense necessary 
for even exploratory field work, most 
of the work involved so far in the study 
of such areas has been based upon the 
analysis of available statistics. But 
this is not enough. Eventually, careful 
field work must validate, by means of 
additional data, both quantitative and 
qualitative in nature, the preliminary 
findings of the statistical laboratory. 
As a simple guide to such field en- 
deavor, the following hypothesis may 
be offered: 


*Cf. R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan 
Community (New York McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1933), p. 107; also, Mangus, op. 
ent. 


Hypothesis: 

The people of rural areas of high 
sociocultural homogeneity, based up- 
on statistical measures of tangible 
traits, possess correspondingly ho- 
mogeneous social values. Corollary: 
The people of heterogeneous socio- 
cultural areas possess correspond- 
ingly heterogeneous social values. 


As one looks over the sociocultural 
landscape of such an extensive area 
as a state or region, it is not unusual to 
find smaller areas of varying size that 
are rather highly homogeneous within 
themselves, when regarded from a 
multiple-factor standpoint. If compar- 
ative data indicate each to be unique, 
they may be called “core” areas. Each 
core area is likely to be surrounded by 
areas which by the same criteria are 
somewhat less homogeneous than it- 
self. The greatest sociocultural con- 
trasts are likely to be found among 
these core areas. Such a situation may 


give rise to several hypotheses: 


Hypotheses: 

1. The homogeneous rural area rep- 
resents a type of sociocultural island 
that tends to disappear as communi- 
cative facilities come into greater 
use and the economy is more closely 
integrated into the larger society. 

2. By contrast with core areas, the 
surrounding areas of relative hetero- 
geneity represent transitional areas 
of lesser sociocultural stability. 

3. In terms of variability, the maxi- 
mum contrasts in the sociocultural 
landscape are to be found by com- 
paring the cores of different sub- 
areas. 


The homogeneous rural sociocultural 
area is herein regarded as an area that 
is not only relatively homogeneous 
with respect to its geographic subdi- 
visions, if any, but also with respect to 
the similarity of the social units of 
which the area is composed. On the 
homogeneous-heterogeneous continu- 
um, this places the stabilized farming 
area of the pure type at the homo- 
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geneous end, and the combination in- 
dustrial-agricultural.and recreational- 
agricultural area at the heterogeneous 
end of the continuum. Since the in- 
dustrial element and the recreational 
element may be regarded as urbaniz- 
ing influences, the following hypothesis 
may be drawn: 


Hypothesis: 

In a continuum of social value rela- 
tionships from rural to urban, the 
social values of the homogeneous 
rural sociocultural area will be 
found at the opposite end from those 
of the urban-industrial area. 


Rural areas of relative sociocultural 
heterogeneity are probably composed 
of somewhat diverse social elements, 
of varying background and history, 
each approaching in its own way the 
problem of adjustment to the various 
environments confronting it. For this 
reason, the people may be less well 
adjusted and less stable in their rela- 
tionships than those of more homo- 
geneous areas. By comparison, homo- 
geneous areas may exhibit a greater 
degree of adjustment to the environ- 
ment and a stability reinforced by col- 
lective behavior that tends to resist 


social change. It is a matter that mer- 
its investigation. 


Hypothesis: 
Rural areas exhibit a stability that 
is proportional to their sociocultural 
homogeneity and their historical 
persistence. 


In sociocultural areas of relatively 
high homogeneity, society is presum- 
ably better integrated than in areas of 
relative heterogeneity. Behavior pat- 
terns are probably more uniform and 
more stable, thus providing a better 
basis for predicting behavior. Such 
areas probably possess greater historic 
continuity. There is, perhaps, a basis 
in collective behavior already laid such 
that the people of the area can be 
brought to a consensus more rapidly 
than might be the case in more hetero- 
geneous areas. In order to test some 
of these propositions, a hypothesis sim- 
ilar to the following might be helpful: 


Hypothesis: 

The area of relatively high socio- 
cultural homogeneity displays more 
of the essential criteria of an inte- 
grated social system than the heter- 
ogeneous area, and, therefore, pos- 
sesses a greater potential for collec- 
tive social action. 





THE PATTERN OF KOREAN URBAN GROWTH* 
by Thomas O. Wilkinson} 


ABSTRACT 


The pattern of city growth in Korea deviates from that typical of the 
rise of a large urban population. Most of the urban growth has occurred 
since the country was annexed by the Japanese, in 1910. The pattern of 
growth was heavily influenced by the Japanese policy of utilizing Korean 
resources and manpower for empire development rather than for supplying 
consumer needs in Korea. 

Urbanization in Korea under the Japanese was extremely rapid. This 
was partly due to expanding economic opportunities in urban areas but 
also because cities served as a refuge from the poverty of densely populated 
agricultural areas. After World War II, urbanization continued at a rapid 
rate, but the limited economic base for city growth provided by Japanese 


activity had largely disappeared. 
South Korea was in incorporated 


In 1949, 17.2 per cent of the population of 
cities, 


but the occupational distri- 


bution showed a persistence of the rural-agricultural focus of the cities. 
It appears that city growth based on escape from rural conditions has 


reached a saturation point. 


partial industrial base for the Korean economy is not promising. 


However, the outlook for establishing even a 


Thus the 


prospect for Korean cities is one of little growth, or even decline. 


The literature dealing with the pro- 
cess of urban growth is concerned 
largely with exploring the range of 
factors associated with the rise of cit- 
ies. Among such factors, those usually 
stressed are the growth of a surplus of 
agricultural produce, the development 
of an industrially specialized urban 
economy, and an over-all shift away 
from agriculturalism. The history of 
city growth in Korea, however, shows 


*A paper read at the annual meeting of 


the Population Association of America, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, May 2, 
1953. The paper is taken from a larger 
study, Korean Urbanization: Past Develop- 
ments and Future Potentials, which was 
supported by the United States Air Force 
under contract No. AF 33 (038)-14313 with 
Columbia University, monitored by The 
Human Resources Research Institute, Max- 
well Air Force Base, Alabama. 

Korean censuses compiled by Japanese 
administrators, covering the period 1925- 
44, and those of the post-World-War-Il 
period, compiled by the Republic of Korea, 
are the sources for the data presented. 
Data for all other countries are taken from 
the official censuses of those countries. 

tUniversity of Massachusetts, Amherst, 
Mass.; formerly Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University, New York 


City. 


deviations from the pattern generally 
associated with the rise of a large ur- 
ban population. This paper is an at- 
tempt to point up the sources and con- 
sequences of this deviation. 

Korean cities prior to Japanese oc- 
cupation were small and few in num- 
ber. When Japanese administration 
began, in 1910, there were only eleven 
cities with populations of over 14,000 
inhabitants, and these made up only 
about 4 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. This corresponds roughly to the 
degree of urbanization prevailing in 
the United States in the early nine- 
teenth century. The cities that existed 
were primarily the residence of a tra- 
dition-bound political leader and his 
provincial representatives, and of those 
who engaged in the limited commer- 
cial pursuits related to feeding and 
clothing the city dwellers. 

The agricultural village was the core 
of pre-Japanese Korean society. These 
villages were composed of groups of 
extended families, often containing 
members of four generations. The eld- 

1A. J. Grajdanzev, Modern Korea (New 
York: The John Day Co., 1944), p. 80. 
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est son brought his wife into his par- 
ents’ home and inherited the father’s 
holdings upon his death. Younger sons 
and daughters were dependent upon 
an elder son’s charity for subsistence. 
The result was the sedentary, tradi- 
tion-bound village society familiar 
among Asiatic nations.? 

When the Japanese annexed Korea 
in 1910, the latter was not avowedly in- 
tended to become a subjugated terri- 
tory or colony but an inherent part of 
the Japanese empire. Japan, making 
a determined effort herself toward in- 
dustrialization, forcibly brought into 
Korea the impetus which broke down 
Korea’s traditional way of life and 
started her in the direction of urban- 
industrialism. 

The pattern of Korean urban growth 
after 1910, then, is heavily influenced 
by the policies carried out by her Japa- 
nese administrators. Korean village 
society generated, in the persons of 
younger sons and their families, a 
large group whose economic security 
was tenuous in an already hard- 
pressed struggle for survival. Further, 
Japanese land policies deprived many 
more of the security which landown- 
ership had provided, thus adding these 
to the group without strong economic 
ties to village life. And finally, Japa- 
nese capital brought the development 
of economic activities in which this 
group could find at least a minimum 
security. The exploitation of resources, 
the establishment of semi-manufactur- 
ing plants, and the development of port 
facilities for the export of Korean agri- 
cultural produce all provided means 
whereby the Korean villager could find 
new employment. 

The rapid rate of urban growth since 
the early twentieth century is the 
most outstanding characteristic of Ko- 
rean development. If we use as an 


Osgood, The Koreans and 
(New York: The Ronald 


2 Cornelius 
Their Culture 
Press Co., 1951) 


index of urbanization the proportion of 
total population in cities of 100,000 and 
over, we can compare the rate of 
change in Korea with that in other 
countries for which data are available. 
In Figure 1, we note that those coun- 
tries in which industrialization began 
early experienced relatively slow but 
steady urbanization—France, the Unit- 
ed States, and England and Wales. 
Japan and Germany experienced a 
rapid urbanization in response to an 
accelerated industrialization, and both 
countries had passed beyond the level 
of urbanization in the United States 
and France in the years preceding 
World War II, though industrialization 
had come to them much later. The 
rate of city growth in Korea at com- 
parable levels of urbanization was 
even faster than in Germany. In the 
twenty-three years from 1871 to 1894, 
Germany’s proportion of total popula- 
tion in cities of 100,000 and over grew 
from approximately 5 per cent to 13 


per cent; Korea covered this distance 
in the thirteen-year period from 1936 
to 1949. The United States took some 


forty years (1848-88) to accomplish 
this urbanization. The data for Japan 
do not go back further than 1920, at 
which time her rate of urbanization 
was at least as rapid as that of Ger- 
many. 

These comparisons indicate that ur- 
banization in Korea was even more 
rapid than that which occurred in the 
newly industrialized nations of Japan 
and Germany. One of the factors in 
the growth of cities in Korea was the 
attraction of urban areas as a refuge 
from the poverty of densely populated 
agricultural regions. During the pre- 
World-War-II development of Korea’s 
resources by Japan, the urban areas 
did offer expanding economic oppor- 
tunities, but never to the degree that 
city growth during this period indi- 
cates. Germany, for example, with 7.2 
per cent in cities of 100,000 and over in 
1880, had only 42.2 per cent of her eco- 
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nomically active males in agriculture;* 
Korea with a comparable proportion 
urban in 1938-39 still had upward of 75 
per cent of her males so engaged. 

As we have noted, Japanese econom- 
ic activity in Korea was the impetus 
for Korean city growth; but this ac- 
tivity was integrated into an empire 
economy. The profits and output of 
Korean production were channeled to- 
ward the home island of Japan rather 
than toward reinvestment in Korea. 
Korean cities developed primarily as 
administrative and distributive centers 
for Japanese -exploitation of Korean 
natural resources. There were limited 
semi-manufacturing and industrial de- 
velopments in larger cities, but the 
over-all focus of the economy re- 
mained agricultural. 

With such an economic background, 
Korea’s cities grew without sufficient 
industrial expansion to maintain con- 
tinued growth, or to realize fully the 
potentials for modernization inherent 
in city growth. The increase in non- 
agricultural employment and per cap- 
ita income—rough indices of economic 
development—lagged far behind ur- 
banization. Korean city growth, then, 
was more the result of the “push” from 
a hard-pressed rural economy than of 
the “pull” from expanding opportuni- 
ties in urban areas. 

During the five-year post-World- 
War-II period covered in available 
South Korean census data, urbaniza- 
tion continued at a rapid rate, but even 
the limited economic base for city 
growth provided by Japanese activity 
had disappeared. That 17.2 per cent of 
South Korea’s people in 1949 were 
in incorporated cities can be ac- 
counted for almost wholly by the fact 
that cities functioned as refuges for 
migrants from the poverty of rural re- 
gions and for thousands of repatriates 


8 Statistisches Reichsant, Deutsche Wirts- 
chaftskinde (Berlin: Reisman Hobbing, 
1930), p. 47. 


returning to Korea following World 
War II. An agricultural density ap- 
proaching 300 per square mile, in ad- 
dition to the breakdown of rural food- 
rationing systems, strengthened the 
tendency for cityward movement. The 
relief organizations and the employ- 
ment related to interim military gov- 
ernment were almost exclusively in 
cities. 

The occupational structure of Ko- 
rea’s cities shows the dominance of a 
rural economy, even with a relatively 
high level of urban residence. After 
twenty years of Japanese administra- 
tion, Korean cities in 1930 were still 
primarily the administrative and dis- 
tributive centers for an almost self- 
sufficient rural population. There was 
relatively little agricultural employ- 
ment (5 per cent) in urban areas in 
1930. However, 60 per cent of Korea’s 
nonagricultural employment was out- 
side the incorporated cities. Figure 2 
shows further that every occupational 
category was more highly represented 
in the rural than in the urban popula- 
tion in 1930. 

Census inadequacies, however, can 
account for some of this apparent rural 
dominance. Under the category of 
manufacturing-industry, for example, 
are included both factory-type activity 
and handicraft employment. This 
method of enumeration gives equal 
weight to a worker in a steel process- 
ing plant and a maker of bamboo bas- 
kets in a rural village. 

Further, the census of 1930 does not 
separate out such cities as Taejon, 
Chonju, Kwangju, and Haeju, which 
had populations of well over 20,000 at 
this time but had not yet been incor- 
porated; thus, data for these cities 
were not tabulated separately. The ur- 
ban occupational characteristics of 
these cities were included in the rural 
category in the census reports. 

In spite of these shortcomings of the 
data, there is no doubt that in the 
period prior to the rapid urbanization 
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of the late 1930’s and early 1940’s the 
occupational structure of Korea’s cities 
was geared to administrative rather 
than industrial activity. The needs of 
the rural population at this time were 
supplied by local handicraft and small- 
scale production utilizing traditional 
techniques. In the same manner a 
large part of urban industry was ori- 
ented toward maintenance of the ur- 
ban population; this industry too was 
influenced heavily by traditional hand- 
icraft methods. 

There are no data to show changes in 
the occupational structure during the 
period of Korea’s most rapid urban 
growth, the years after 1935, but Japa- 
nese administrative policies mediated 
against any basic change. The prod- 
ucts of Korea’s industrialization were 
channeled toward empire require- 
ments, not into the satisfaction of na- 
tive Korean consumer needs. It was 
advantageous for Japanese administra- 
tors to maintain the primitive produc- 
tion of rural areas as a means of satis- 
fying local needs. In this way the ris- 
ing productive capacity of urban areas 
could be devoted almost exclusively to 
materials needed in Japan’s plans for 
empire expansion. 

The occupational structure of South 
Korea in 1947 shows a rise in the pro- 
portion of nonagricultural employment 
which is found in urban areas. How- 
ever, the South Korean censuses of this 
period enumerated occupations of the 
population rather than active employ- 
ment as such. It can be assumed that 
a large proportion of those enumerated 
in urban areas were unemployed or 
active in temporary work other than 
what they considered their occupa- 
tions. South Korea had an occupa- 
tionally specialized urban population, 
capable of production which poten- 
tially could replace the inefficient hand- 
icraft techniques of her large rural 
population. The five-year period of 
1945-50 was too unsettled for this po- 
tential to be fully exploited, hampered 


as it was by movement of large groups 
of repatriates, economic difficulties, 
and political unrest. Though the oc- 
cupations which form the core of an 
urban structure became increasingly 
centered in cities, the large proportion 
of persons in these occupations who 
were still in rural areas in 1947 showed 
a persistence of the rural-agricultural 
focus of South Korean cities. 

After World War II, Korea was in 
the position of having urbanized rapid- 
ly from the impetus of a limited eco- 
nomic development sponsored by the 
Japanese. The greater part of the 
profits and accumulated capital from 
this activity disappeared with the col- 
lapse of Japan. It is highly doubtful 
that the level of urbanization indicated 
in post-World-War-II censuses will rise 
with the coming of peace to Korea un- 
less reconstruction administrators can 
create at least a limited industrial base. 
As we have noted, one of the strong 
factors in reaching this degree of ur- 
ban residence in South Korea is the 
function of cities as points of relief 
from a hard-pressed surrounding agri- 
cultural region. The cities of South 
Korea were, however, approaching a 
saturation point from growth based 
upon such conditions. Urban growth 
in Greece serves as the basis for this 
conclusion. Greece has approximately 
the same proportion of total population 
in cities of 100,000 and over as did 
Korea in 1949. Unlike Korea, in which 
this level of urbanization was reached 
through rapid urban expansion in the 
last twenty years, Greece has main- 
tained a relatively constant proportion 
of her population in cities of 100,000 
and over during this period (1920— 
10.8%; 1928—15.2%; 1940—12.6%; 1951 
—12.9%).* In Greece the post-World- 
War-I industrial activity which gave 
impetus to her urban growth failed to 
expand. The cities served to attract 
migrants from densely populated agri- 


* Computed from official census sources. 
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cultural areas on the basis of limited 
employment opportunities in industrial 
activities, resulting in a high rate of 
underemployment in urban areas. 

As in Korea, the factor of city resi- 
dence as an escape from a near-subsist- 
ence level of living in rural areas 
aided city growth. Growth in which 
the relief factor is strong, however, 
reaches a point at which urban stag- 
nation develops. The relief function 
of cities, without an expanding indus- 
trial base, can foster only a limited 
ratio of urban to rural population. 
South Korean urbanization, to judge 
by the experience of Greece, reached 
approximately this ratio in 1949. 

If, however, through reconstruction 
activities in South Korea there can be 
developed a potentially expanding in- 
dustrial program, the process of ur- 
banization can be expected to continue. 
In all probability the rate of urban 
growth will be, even with a limited in- 
dustrialization, less than that of the 


decade preceding World War II. South 
Korean industries will be developed 
with an already existing large urban 


population. The economic activity as- 
sociated with this development will 
have more than the required labor 
force available in this urban popula- 
tion. City growth through migration 
will be slowed, since available employ- 
ment opportunities in new industries 
will at first be filled by the unemployed 
or partially employed urban labor 
force. 

The outlook for the establishment of 
even a partial industrial base for the 
Korean economy must be an extremely 


pessimistic one. Policies directed to- 
ward this goal will be under the con- 
stant pressure of an increasing total 
population. The population of South 
Korea was far greater in 1949 than that 
of the whole of Korea in 1925. The 
population decreases resulting from 
the recent military action will be of a 
short-run character. Traditional re- 
productive customs will again produce 
a pattern of rapid population increase. 
We can assume that South Korea faces 
a future rate of increase upward of 2 
per cent per year.’ Already in the later 
years of the Japanese occupation in 
Korea, there was concern .over the 
growing disparity between Korea’s 
subsistence productive capacity and 
her growing population. This problem 
will again become acute with the 
slackening of international relief ac- 
tivity which may come with peace. 

The rise of a large urban population 
in Korea came as a result of the inte- 
gration of Korea’s economy with that 
of an industrial Japan. As an inde- 
pendent nation, the development of 
conditions associated with continued 
urban growth (an agricultural surplus 
and the rise of specialized industrial 
activity) is highly unlikely in South 
Korea. The prospect for her cities is 
one of little growth, or even decline, as 
larger and larger numbers of her popu- 
lation turn to traditional agriculture 
and handicrafts for subsistence. 


5Irene Taeuber, “The Population Poten- 
tial of Post-War Korea,” Far Eastern Quar- 
terly, Vol. V, No. 3 (May, 1946), pp. 289- 
307. 





TECHNIQUES OF ASSESSING FARM FAMILY VALUES* 
by Eugene A. Wilkeningt 


ABSTRACT 


This paper is an attempt to compare four different techniques of assess- 
ing farm family values: (1) direct questioning, (2) choosing between 
alternative expenditures of time or money, (3) verbal ranking of family 
goals, and (4) behavioral data in the form of material possessions, family 
expenditures, and social participation. A high degree of association is 
found between the three verbal indices of family values. The validity of 
verbal measures is dependent upon the type of value measured. Choices 
between alternatives in the expenditure of time or money appear to be a 
reliable as well as valid means of measuring family values which involve 
such expenditures. Behavioral indices of value are valid only when the 


behavior is not highly influenced by immediate situational factors. 


The notion that values operate as 
criteria for making choices between 
alternative courses of action or be- 
tween action and no action has been 
developed by both psychologists and 
sociologists. While the definition of 


what values are varies with different 
writers, there is general agreement 


*This paper is based upon a study of ac- 
ceptance of farm practices as related to 
family and other group factors, supported 
by the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

tUniversity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

1 Psychologists who have developed the 
concept of value as a research tool include: 
P. E. Vernon and G. W. Allport, “A Test 
for Personal Values,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XXVI:3 (1931); A. 
D. Woodruff, “The Relationship Between 
Functional and Verbalized Motives,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, Feb., 1944, 
and “The Concept-Value Theory of Human 
Behavior,” Journal of General Psychology, 
XL (Apr., 1949), pp. 141-154; and L. W. 
Harding, “Experimental Comparisons Be- 
tween Generalizations and Problems as In- 
dices of Values,” Journal of General Psy- 
chology, XXXVIII (Jan., 1948), pp. 31-50. 

Sociologists who have contributed to the 
theory and study of values include: G. A. 
Lundberg, “Human Values—A Research 
Program,” Proceedings of the Pacific Soci- 
ological Society, Research Studies of the 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Sept., 1950; Stuart C. Dodd, “How to Meas- 
ure Human Values,” ibid.; Robin M. Wil- 
liams, American Society: A Sociological In- 
terpretation (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1951), chap. X; Howard Becker, Through 
Values to Social Interpretation (Durham, 
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that values: (1) are abstract concepts 
inferred from behavior, (2) operate to 
influence a selection of the available 
means and ends of action, and (3) have 
either favorable or unfavorable con- 
notations for the well-being of the in- 
dividual or of the group. There is also 
general agreement that values can be 
effectively studied or inferred through 
the observation of choices among the 
means or goals of action, in either ac- 
tual or hypothetical situations.’ 

Without attempting to demonstrate 
the soundness of the use of the concept 
of value in understanding behavior, an 
attempt is made here to present and to 
compare several techniques in asess- 
ing certain value orientations of farm 
operators and their wives. The data 
used for this purpose were obtained as 
part of a study of the relationships of 
family organization and values to the 
acceptance of change in farm tech- 
nology.* 

Since there have been few previous 
attempts to measure values of farm 
N. C.; Duke Univ. Press, 1950); and Talcott 
Parsons and Edward A. Shils (eds.), To- 
ward a General Theory of Action (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1951). 

2 See particularly Vernon and Allport, op. 
cit.; Woodruff, op. cit.; and Harding, op. cit. 

*See “Change in Farm Technology as 
Related to Familism, Family Decision Mak- 
ing and Family Integration,” American So- 
ciological Review, XIX (Feb., 1954), pp. 


29-37. 
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families, this study is necessarily ex- 
ploratory in nature. The observations 
presented are to be taken as suggestive 
rather than definitive. It was con- 
ceived that the values of farm opera- 
tors and their wives with respect to 
family matters provide a basis of mo- 
tivation for the acceptance or rejection 
of changes in farm technology. De- 
cisions pertaining to changes in farm 
technology are likely to be influenced 
by ‘amily considerations when the 
family provides a major share of the 
labor and capital for the farm. 

At this point, the question arises as 
to what level of value should be stud- 
ied.* Should one attempt to get at the 
ultimate ends or goals of the farm 
operator and his family? Or, should 
one attempt to determine the values 
more specific to decisions involving the 
acceptance of change in farm tech- 
nology? Whiie no attempt was made 
to focus upon either one exclusively, 
more attention was given to the ulti- 
mate goals of the family. The values 
placed upon security in landownership 
and upon education for children are 
regarded as ultimate goals for the fam- 
ily. Values more specific to decisions 
involving acceptance of change in farm 
technology include the value placed 
upon efficiency and the value placed 
upon conservation. 

Interview schedules providing the 
data for this paper were obtained from 
170 farm operators and their wives in 
Sauk County, located in south-central 
Wisconsin. The design of the study re- 
quired that the sample be selected to 
eliminate certain extraneous varia- 
tions. The sample was selected to in- 
clude only families having the follow- 
ing characteristics: (1) had owned the 
farm three years or longer, (2) hus- 
band and wife both living, (3) at least 
one child 12 to 19 years of age, (4) 
three-fourths or more of family income 


«See A. D. Woodruff, “The Roles of Value 
in Human Behavior,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, XXXVI (Aug., 1952), pp. 97-107. 


from farming in 1951, and (5) neither 
husband nor wife had serious physical 
or language difficulties. 

Family values were assessed by five 
types of questions (1) direct questions 
as to how much of certain items was 
desired; (2) asking the informant to 
choose between alternative uses of 
time and money; (3) verbal ranking 
of five family goals; (4) open-end 
questions pertaining to family goals;’ 
and (5) questions on material posses- 
sions, family expenditures, social par- 
ticipation, and education. Agreement 
or disagreement with generalized or 
specific statements was not used as a 
measure of value in this study.° 

No attempt was made to assess all 
important family values. The study 
was limited to a consideration of those 
values which are likely to have some 
bearing upon the motivation to accept 
changes in farm technology, and which 
lend themselves to study through for- 
mal interviews. These include the val- 
ue placed upon: education for children, 
security in farm ownership free of 
debt, modern material conveniences in 
the home, social status, informal social 
contact, and recreation for the family. 
Other values were indicated in the re- 
sponses to the open-end questions, such 
as the value placed upon hard work 
and thrift as being important for suc- 
cess in farming. Since these are values 
pertaining more to the farm than to 
the family, no special attempt is made 
to treat them here. 


DIRECT QUESTIONS 


Direct questioning as to amount de- 
sired was employed as a means of indi- 
cating value placed upon education for 
children. Responses to the question, 
“How much education do you want 


5 The complete data on response to open- 
end questions are not presented in this 
paper. 

* For the comparison of this method with 
response to problem situations as a measure 
of value, see the article by L. W. Harding 
cited above. 
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TABLE 1. 


AND LEVEL or EDUCATION DESIRED FOR CHILDREN BY HUSBAND 


| 


Bchool level of children 


At least 1 child dropped out ad 
finishing high school* 


No children dropped out, and none of 
college age in family, or none who 
have completed high school 


No children dropped out, 1 or more 
completed high school, but none at- 
tended college 


No children dropped out, and 1 or 
more in college or have attended 
1 


All families 14 





NOTE: 


your children to have?” were consist- 
ent with other verbal indications of the 
importance of education, discussed be- 
low, and were highly associated with 
actual school level of children. Both 
husbands’ and wives’ responses to this 
question were associated with school 
level of children, at the 1-per-cent-level 
of significance. As shown in Table 1, 
those who desired high school or less 
for their children were most likely to 
have children who had dropped out of 
school before finishing high school, and, 
conversely, those who desired college 
for some or all of their children were 
most likely to have one or more chil- 
dren in college. The coefficient of asso- 
ciation of the husband’s response with 
school level of children, corrected for 
a 3x3 table,’ is +-.47, while that for the 
wife is +.42. 

Direct questions to obtain indications 
of other values were not used. Other 


t See C. C. Peters and W. R. Van Voorhis, 
Statistical Procedures and Their Mathemat- 
ical Bases (New York: McGraw Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1940), p. 398. 


Less than 
high 
school 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES sy SCHOOL LEVEL oF CHILDREN 





Level of education desired ‘for 
children by husband 


es Oe 
—o go to 
Geass college 


All 
families 


All 
go to 
college 





Number of cases 


7 


1 _ 


39 














*Does not include those dropped due to recognized mental deficiency. 
, 23.73, with 4 degrees of freedom; P?<.001, 


values do not lend themselves as read- 
ily to assessment by direct questioning. 
For example, it would be meaningless 
to ask a person how much “security” 
he desired for himself or for his family 


RESPONSE TO HYPOTHETICAL SITUATIONS 


A second method of assessing value 
orientations was that of presenting a 
series of hypothetical situations in 
which the informant was asked to 
make a choice. Eleven such situations 
were presented (Table 2). 

Only four of the husbands and none 
of the wives refused to respond to these 
questions; a few more indicated that 
they thought the questions did not 
make sense or did not apply to them. 
The large majority responded to them 
sincerely, many indicating that they 
had been faced with similar situations. 
Usually the responses included a ra- 
tionalization for the choice made, but 
these were not recorded. 

An attempt was made to present 
realistic situations in which a choice 
had to be made between spending time 
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TABLE 2. HvussaANnpDs’ anp WIves’ RESPONSES TO HYPOTHETICAL SITUATIONS 
INVOLVING A Cuorce BeTween FARM AND FAMILY ITEMS 





Husbands Wives 
Hypothetical situation (N = 168*)| (N = 170) 





Number | Number 


1. Suppose you had to choose between buying milk-cooling equip- 
ment and buying a home freezer for the house. Which would 
you buy first?— 


Mechanical milk-cooling equipment. 
Home freezer 
Don’t know 


Would it be hard for you to decide? 


Suppose you wished to send your daughter or son to college and, 
at the same time, needed to buy more cattle to utilize your 
feed and labor. Which would you do first?— 


Buy the cattle 
Send child to college 
Don’t know 


Would it be hard for you to decide? 


Suppose you don’t have all the field machinery you need but 
have enough to get along, and, at the same time, the family 
would like some new furniture in the house. What would 
you do?— 

Buy the machinery first 


Buy the furniture first 
Don’t know 


Suppose you want to put in water bowls in the barn, and, at the 
same time, the family wants a bathroom in the house. 
Would you?— 

Put in the water bowls first 


Put in the bathroom first 
Don't know 


Would it be hard for you to decide? 


Suppose you needed to paint the barn and outbuildings, and the 
family wanted to take a trip or vacation. Would you?— 


Paint the barn and outbuildings 


Take the family on a trip or vacation 
Don’t know 


Would it be hard for you to decide? 


Suppose you have a son who is interested in starting a project 
(4-H or voc. agr.) of his own, but you know it will interfere 
with his help with other farm work. Would you?7— 


Not encourage him to start the project 
Encourage him to start the project 
Don’t know 


Would it be hard for you to decide? 











*Number responding. For items 4 to 9, only 142 responded. 
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TABLE 2. HussBanps’ AND Wives’ RESPONSES TO HYPOTHETICAL SITUATIONS 
INVOLVING A CHOICE BETWEEN FARM AND FAMILY ITEmMs—Continued 





Husbands 


Hypothetical situation (N = 168°) 





Number 


Suppose you have a son over 16 years of age but who hasn’t 
finished high school. He would like to finish high school and 
he is interested in farming. You need him to help you on 
the farm. Would you?— 


Encourage him to stay at home and help on farm 
Encourage him to finish high school 
Don’t know 


Would it be hard for you to decide? 


Suppose you have a son who wishes to take a college short 
course in farming, yet this will mean harder work for you. 
Would you?— 


Not encourage him to take the short course 
Encourage him to take the short course 
Don’t know 


Would it be hard for you to decide? 


Suppose you have a child who wants to take a week off to go to 
camp during the summer. Would you?— 


Not encourage him to go 
Encourage him to go 
Don’t know 


Would it be hard for you to decide? 


Suppose you owe something on your farm. You are paid up for 
the year, and yet you need to purchase additional machinery 
to handle the farm work on time. Would you?— 

Pay ahead on the mortgage 
Buy the additional machinery 
Don’t know 


Would it be hard for you to decide? 


. Suppose you owe something on your farm. You are paid up 
for the year, and you need more milk cows to utilize your feed 
and labor. Would you?— 


Pay ahead on the mortgage. . 
Buy additional milk cows 
Don’t know 


Would it be hard for you to decide? 








(“Yes” answers) 





*Number responding. For items 4 to 9, only 162 responded 


interests and choice of means) rather than ultimate 


or money for family 


values. 


spending them for the farm. Of course, 
it must be recognized that the farm 
items were frequently regarded as 
means to family objectives, and to this 
extent the choices probably indicate 
more immediate values (influencing 


It is probable, also, that the 
informant’s choice is determined by the 
role he or she assumes at the moment 
of choice—i.e., whether that of family 
head or that of farm operator. Conflict 
in these roles was evident in the fact 
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that 22 per cent of all husbands’ choices 
were checked as being hard to decide 
and 27 per cent of all wives’ choices 
were so checked. A more valid indica- 
tion of values could likely have been 
obtained by presenting a wider range 
of situations in which the choices indi- 
cated the same level of value. The 
classification of the reasons for choices 
would have provided another basis of 
assessing the more ultimate or general 
values." 

Responses to the hypothetical situa- 
tions were used singly, jointly, and as 
items of indexes. No attempt was 
made to develop numerical scales com- 
posed of the responses, although this 
might have been feasible with a larger 
number of choice situations. 

A comparison of husband and wife 
responses to the choices reveals a high 
degree of agreement. On the average, 
the husband and wife agreed in two- 
thirds of their responses. The per- 
centage of agreement ranged from 45 
per cent in the choice between sending 
the child to college and buying the cat- 
tle, to 82 per cent in the choice between 
encouraging a son over 16 years old to 
stay at home and encouraging him to 
finish high school. The agreement of 
husbands’ and wives’ choices indicates 
that the responses do reflect family as 
well as individual orientations. 

Furthermore, it might be expected 
that, on the basis of individual interest, 
wives would be more likely to choose 
certain responses than husbands, e.g., 
the buying of household equipment be- 
fore farm machinery. This was not al- 
ways the case, however. For example, 
only 12 per cent of the wives chose 
buying furniture first, while 23 per 


* Reasons for making hypothetical choices 
were used by Mattie Pattison as the main 
basis of assessing family values in “Impli- 
cations for Education in the Relationship 
Between Expressed Values of Certain Farm 
Families and Their Expenditures for Liv- 
ing” (doctoral dissertation, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1945). 


cent of the husbands gave that re- 
sponse. A possible explanation may 
be that wives tended to regard the 
choice of machinery as a means to their 
final goal of obtaining household items, 
while more husbands may have re- 
sponded to these alternatives as the 
goals themselves. On some questions, 
the wives responded in favor of family 
values more frequently than the hus- 
bands. They favored putting in a bath- 
room instead of water bowls in the 
barn, encouraging the son to attend a 
college farm short course, and encour- 
aging a child to attend a summer camp 


VERBAL RANKING OF FAMILY GOALS 


After responses were obtained to the 
hypothetical situations, each informant 
(husband and wife) was asked to rank 
five items according to which “means 
most” to him or her. This was done by 
handing the informant five cards, on 
each of which a family goal was stated, 
and having him place the goals in the 
order of his preference. The results 
are presented in Table 3. While “hav- 
ing farm well equipped” is more a goal 
in farming (and therefore a means 
value) than a goal for the family, it is 
in keeping with the items in the hy- 
pothetical situations and was therefore 
included in the ranking. 

“Owning my farm free of debt” and 
“providing my children a good educa- 
tion” were‘ranked highest by both hus- 
bands and wives, with very little dif- 
ference between the two items. Both 
husbands and wives tended to rank 
“having my farm well equipped,” third; 
“having modern conveniences in the 
home,” fourth; and “providing myself 
and my family with an opportunity for 
travel and recreation,” fifth. The con- 
sistency of the ranking of both hus- 
bands and wives is further indication 
that this ranking is heavily influenced 
by family rather than by purely indi- 
vidual considerations. 

Tests of association between the 
verbal ranking and the response to the 
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TABLE 3. Averace RANK GIVEN Five FAMILY GOALS By HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


Family goals 


Providing my children a good education 
Owning my farm free of debt 
Having my farm well equipped... . 


Having modern conveniences in my home 


Providing myself and my family with an opportunity for travel and | 


recreation 


open-end questions were made in two 
instances. Husbands’ ranking of edu- 
cation as first or second is not signifi- 
cantly associated (5 per cent level) 
with giving a similar value to educa- 
tion of children in response to the 
open-end question. Yet, of 38 who gave 
education as a goal for the family as an 
open-end response, 28 ranked educa- 
tion for the children as first or second. 
Husbands’ ranking of “owning my 
farm free of debt” as first or second is 
significantly associated with giving a 
similar response to the open-end ques- 
tion pertaining to goals in farming. 

Ranking of family goals is also con- 
sistent with responses to a direct ques- 
tion in the case of education of chil- 
dren. Husband’s ranking of education 
for children as first or second is sig- 
nifiantly (0.1 per cent level) associated 
with amount of education desired for 
children, given in response to a direct 
question. 

Responses indicated that the rank- 
ing of family goals was frequently ar- 
bitrary. There was the feeling that all 
of these constituted “desirable” family 
goals and that it was difficult to say 
which should be placed ahead of the 
others. Also, there were indications 
that “having my farm well equipped” 
was not comparable with the other 
goals in that it pertained to the farm 
rather than to the family. For the 
rankings of family goals to be mean- 
ingful, they must be at a comparable 
level, ie., refer either to the ultimate 


Average rank 


"Husbands Wives 
2.01 
2.05 
2.83 


3.47 


2.08 
2.04 
2.89 | 
3.23 


4.77 4.65 





goals or to the choice of means. Sec- 
ondly, they must have the same refer- 
ence—i.e., the individual, the family, 
or the farm. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RESPONSE TO 
HYPOTHETICAL SITUATIONS AND VERBAL 
RANKING OF FAMILY GOALS 


The responses to the hypothetical sit- 
uations were generally consistent with 
the ranking of family goals. The hus- 
bands’ responses to the three situations 
involving education of children and 
their ranking of education as first or 
second among five family goals are 
highly associated (Table 4). Husbands 
who favored education for the children 
in the choice between education and 
work on the farm also ranked educa- 
tion for the children high among five 
family goals. 

Husbands’ choice in favor of paying 
ahead on the mortgage instead of buy- 
ing more milk cows or buying more 
machinery is significantly associated 
with the ranking of “owning my farm 
free of debt” as first or second (0.1 per 
cent level). Those who chose paying 
ahead on the mortgage in both or in 
either situation were most likely to 
rank “owning my farm free of debt” 
as first or second among five family 
goals (Table 5). The wives’ responses 
to the situations involving paying 
ahead on the mortgage are not signifi- 
cantly associated with their ranking of 
“owning my farm free of debt.” 

The choices in the hypothetical sit- 
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TABLE 4. Drstrresution or HusBANDS By NUMBER OF HYPOTHETICAL SITUATIONS 
tn Wuicu Tuey Favorep EpucATION or CHILDREN OvER FARM NEEDS, 
AND BY THEIR RANKING OF EDUCATION AS A FAMILY GOAL 


Ranking of 
“providing my children with 
a good education” 


First or second 
Third, fourth, or fifth 


All husbands 


Nove 1? 28.26, 3 degrees of freedom: ?<—.001 


Of the three situations, number in 


Three 





All 
ae husbands 
None 


which education was favored: 


| two | 


One 





Number of cases 











TABLE 5. Drstrisution or HusBANDS BY NUMBER OF HYPOTHETICAL SITUATIONS 
my Wuicu Tuey Favorep Payinc AHEAD ON THE MorTGAGE OvEeR BUYING 
ADDITIONAL CoWs OR MACHINERY, AND BY THEIR RANKING OF A 
MORTGAGE-F REE FARM AS A FAMILY GOAL 





Ranking of 
“owning my farm 
free of debt" 


First or second 
Third, fourth, or fifth 


All husbands 


Nort TI 18.4, 2 degrees of freedom; P< 
uations are not consistent with the 
ranking of other family goals. Neither 
husbands’ nor wives’ responses for the 
three situations of choice between 
farm equipment and household fur- 
nishings are significantly associated 
with the verbal ranking of “having 
modern conveniences in the home.” 
Also, neither husbands’ nor wives’ 
responses to the situations relating to 
travel for the family and sending chil- 
dren to camp are significantly associ- 
ated with the ranking of “providing 
myself and family with opportunity 
for travel and recreation” as one of the 
first four of the five alternatives. Only 
a small number favored travel and 
recreation in either type of response. 


001 


Of the two eituations, 
number in which a mortgage-free | All 
farm was favored: | husbands 


One | None 





| 
| Two |. 
| Py Number of cases 


57 
51 











RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN VERBAL AND 
BEHAVIORAL MEASURES OF VALUE 


While no attempt was made to vali- 
date in any refined sense the verbal in- 
dications of family values, certain be- 
havioral data provide a basis for indi- 
cating the predictive value of the 
verbal measures. One comparison of 
verbal response and behavioral data— 
the relationship between response to 
direct questioning on amount of educa- 
tion desired for children and actual 
school level attained by children—has 
already been presented. 

Responses to hypothetical situations 
involving education of children are 
also predictive of actual school level of 
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TABLE 6. DrstrisuTion or HUSBANDS By NUMBER OF HYPOTHETICAL SITUATIONS 
IN WHICH THEY FAVORED EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, AND BY THE 


ScHoo.t LEVEL or THEIR CHILDREN 


School level 
of children & 


At least 1 child dropped out before} 
finishing high school* 


No children dropped out, and none of 
college age in family, or none who 
have completed high school 


No children dropped out, 1 or more 
completed high school, but none at- 
tended college 


No children dropped out, and 1 or 
more in college or have attended... 
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“Three * Dw 


Of the three situations, number in 


which education was favored: All 
. husbands 


| One mm 


Number of cases 


18 




















*Does not include those dropped due to recognized mental deficiency. 


NOTE i 


children. Table 6 shows that those who 
favored education in the hypothetical 
situations were less likely to have 
children who dropped out before fin- 
ishing high school and more likely to 
have one or more children in college 
(significant at 0.2 per cent level). The 
coefficient of contingency for these two 
variables is +.41, corrected for a 3 x 3 
table. 


On the other hand, responses to the 
choice between buying farm equipment 
or household items are not predictive 
of the possession of actual household 
conveniences and improvements. Nei- 
ther husbands’ nor wives’ choices in 
favor of the household items are sig- 
nificantly associated with an index of 
housing and material possessions.’ 

Also, the husband’s ranking of “hav- 
ing modern conveniences in the home” 


'This index of housing and material pos- 
sessions is composed of 4 items pertaining 
to size and arrangement of house and 11 
items of household conveniences and fur- 
nishings. 


16.78, 4 degrees of freedom; P<.002. 


as first or second is not associated with 
the index of housing and material pos- 
sesions. While the wife’s ranking of 
the same item is significantly associ- 
ated with this index at the 5 per cent 
level of probability, the association is 
not a linear one. No association ob- 
tains when the index of housing and 
material possessions is divided into two 
categories of high and low. 


BEHAVIORAL ITEMS AS MEASURES 

OF FAMILY VALUES 
Certain behavioral items were re- 
garded as better measures of value 
than verbal indications. School level 
attained by children and school level 
attained by husband and wife are be- 
havioral indices of the value placed up- 
on education. It is recognized, however, 
that many other factors than the value 
placed upon education influence school 
level, particularly that of husband and 
wife. The logical conclusion is that the 
verbal indices of value placed upon 
education for children are more valid 

than the behavioral indices, 
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However, behavioral data provide 
the main measures of the value placed 
upon social status, upon social contact, 
and upon travel and recreation. Extent 
of formal social participation is an in- 
dication of status and prestige aspira- 
tions, while informal social participa- 
tion is taken as an indication of the 
desire for social contact on a primary 
group level. 

That formal and informal social con- 
tact are separate variables is supported 
by the fact that level of formal social 
participation” is not significantly asso- 
ciated with number of families visited. 
On the other hand, level of formal par- 
ticipation is associated (2 per cent 
level, three degrees of freedom) with 
participation of husband and wife in 
extended trips, vacations, picnics and 
fairs. Those with highest formal par- 
ticipation were more likely to have 
gone to picnics and fairs and to have 
taken extended trips or vacations dur- 
ing the year preceding the study. Also, 
level of formal social participation is 
positively associated (1 per cent level) 
with participation of children in camps 
and vacations. 

The types of informal social partici- 
pation are also differentially associated 
with each other. Participation of hus- 
band and wife in extended trips and 
vacations is positively associated with 
participation of children in similar ac- 
tivities. But, there is no association 
between husband and wife participa- 
tion in such activities and the number 
of families visited in the month pre- 
ceding the study. 

A ranking of items according to 
amount of money spent on each during 
the preceding five years, after ordinary 
farm and household operating expenses 
were paid, was another type of be- 


1° “Level of formal social participation” 
as used here is an index composed of mem- 
bership, frequency of attendance, and offi- 
cial positions of husband or wife in farm 
organizations, homemakers club, church, 
and other organizations. 


havioral measure of family value. The 
wife was asked to indicate the first, 
second, and third items in the follow- 
ing list, according to the amount of 
money spent on each in the past five 
years: 


Land, or paying off debt 

Machinery, livestock, and farm 
improvements 

Automobiles 

Home improvements, conveni- 
ences, and furnishings 

Recreation and travel 

Education of children 

Doctor and hospital services 


“Have you 


They were then asked, 
These 


spent much for other items?” 
were checked. 

Responses indicated that in 85 per 
cent of the families the greatest ex- 
penditures were either for farm equip- 
ment, livestock, and improvements, or 
for land; about three-fifths spent most 
for farm equipment, livestock, and im- 
provements. Only 8 per cent said they 
spent most for home improvements, al- 
though almost one-fourth gave this 
item as second or third in amount of 
money spent during the preceding five 
years. 

The small numbers giving home 
items (as opposed to farm items) as 
the object of most expenditure make 
this type of response somewhat inade- 
quate as a measure of family value. 
Furthermore, the type of expenditure 
is highly influenced by the age of the 
operator. Young farmers tended to 
spend most for land or paying off debt, 
while more often the older farmers 
spent most for farm equipment, live- 
stock, and improvements. Most of the 
younger operators gave home improve- 
ments as the second most important 
type of expenditure. 

Moreover, there is no significant as- 
sociation between the items on which 
the family spent most and such meas- 
ures as the index of housing and ma- 
terial conveniences, the husband’s 
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ranking of “having a well-equipped 
farm,” and the husband’s response to 
hypothetical situations involving the 
alternatives of paying ahead on the 
mortgage or buying additional live- 
stock or machinery. 


OBSERVATIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
TECHNIQUES OF ASSESSING FAMILY VALUES 


Although very tentative, certain con- 
clusions are drawn with respect to the 
various methods of assessing farm fam- 
ily values and their interrelationships: 
(1) There is a high degree of associa- 
tion between the verbal indices of fam- 
ily values-—-responses to direct ques- 
tions, responses to hypothetical situa- 
tions, ranking of family goals, and re- 
sponses to open-end questions about 
family goals. (2) The use of direct 
questions as indices of family value is 
limited to those value areas in which 
aspirational levels are fairly distinct, 
as in the case of education of children. 
(3) Responses to hypothetical situa- 


tions provide both reliable and valid 


indications of walues. Their reliability 
and validity can be increased by ex- 
tending the range and the number of 
situations presented. The rationaliza- 


tions which respondents give for their 
responses might be used to add to the 
validity of the responses, as indica- 
tions of value orientation. (4) The 
ranking of family goals is likely a bet- 
ter indicator of specific value orienta- 
tion than response to open-end ques- 
tions, although the latter is a better 
indicator of more general value orien- 
tations. (5) The ranking of family 
goals is a valid indicator only for val- 
ues of the same level of generality, i.e., 
ultimate values on the one hand or val- 
ues influencing the choice of means on 
the other. (6) Behavioral indices pro- 
vide reliable and valid measures of val- 
ues when the behavior is not highly 
influenced by situational factors. This 
appears to hold for possession of home 
conveniences, for formal social partici- 
pation as an indicator of value placed 
upon social status, and for informal 
social contact as an indicator of value 
placed upon face-to-face social rela- 
tionships. Amount of money expended 
for different purposes, however, is not 
likely to be a valid indication of values, 
since age of operator and other situa- 
tional factors influence such expendi- 
tures to a high degree. 





ECONOMIC STATUS DIFFERENTIALS WITHIN 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE* 


by C. Arnold Andersont 


ABSTRACT 


Quantitative indexes are utilized to delineate the assorted distribution 
patterns of income, landholding, size of enterprise, control over labor, and 
possession of household facilities among farmers in four southern states. 
Inequalities, on most of the measures used, were least in North Carolina 
and greatest in Mississippi, with Georgia and South Carolina intermediate. 
Race differentials, specifically, tended to be sharpest in the last two states. 
Differences between tenure groups varied among the states in the same 


order. 
ence of a small elite. 


reflect race more than tenure or state of residence. 


An extreme inequality within Mississippi reflected mainly the pres- 
Possession of a high socio-economic status tended to 


Among whites, tenure 


outweighed state in determining high position, while among Negroes the 


opposite was true. 
more than upon tenure or race. 
farmers of Iowa 


Low positions tended to depend upon state of residence 
In most respects, differentials among the 
(used for comparison) were markedly less than those 


among white or Negro farmers of the four southern states. 


The salience of economic elements in 
the status structure of modern socie- 
ties is a central theme of the sociologi- 
cal theory of stratification. Within 
American society, the South is routine- 
ly singled out as the region where 
status differentials are greatest and 
most rigidly maintained. Many soci- 
ologists label the South as a caste so- 
ciety, at least in those rural areas 
with large Negro populations. Cer- 
tainly the southern system of stratifi- 
cation emerged from and remains ar- 
ticulated with, if not upheld by, the 
distinctive relationships within agri- 
culture. 

The importance of exploring the eco- 
nomic elements in southern stratifica- 
tion is highlighted by three recent gen- 
eral studies of the South. Myrdal and 
his associates identified the economic 
sphere as the one in which white re- 
sistance to Negro advance was least, 
while at the same time it was in eco- 
nomic matters that Negroes most de- 

*A paper read at the annual joint session 
of the American Sociological Society and 
the Rural Sociological Society, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif., Sept., 1953. 

tUniversity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

1G. Myrdal et al., An American Dilemma 
(New York: Harper, 1944), pp. 60-67. 


sired an end to discrimination.‘ Both 
Key and Heard? in their analyses of 
political life found that the underpin- 
nings of the traditional political pat- 
tern were in those rural areas where 
survivals of the plantation system were 
most vigorous, and that the factors un- 
dermining this pattern lay mainly in 
the urban economy. 

While three excellent field studies’ 
have portrayed the southern status sys- 
tem in local settings, the validity of 
conclusions derived from these studies 
has not been sufficiently tested. The 
present article complements these eth- 
nographic surveys, supporting certain 
conclusions but questioning others. By 
the use of socio-economic indices of 
status which provide relatively unam- 
biguous quantitative distributions, we 
may sharpen up generalizations and 


2V. O. Key, Southern Politics in State 
and Nation (New York: Knopf, 1949); A. 
Heard, A Two-Party South (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1952). 
8’ J. Dollard, Caste and Class in a South- 


ern Town (London: H. Milford, Oxford 
University Press, 1937); H. Powdermaker, 
After Freedom (New York: Viking Press, 
1939); A. Davis and B. B. and M. R. Gard- 
ner, Deep South (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941). 
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disentangle a few of the multiform pat- 
terns of stratification. 

The present study explores the dis- 
tribution of various economic and au- 
thority aspects of status among the 
farm populations of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Mississippi, with Iowa 
data and some regional comparisons in- 
troduced for contrast. Among the in- 
dexes used are income, landholding, 
size of enterprise, control over labor, 
and possession of household facilities 
usually regarded as_ essential to 
“American living.”* 

Certain key questions were posed: 
In what aspects of southern farm life 
are inequalities most extreme, and how 
are these inequalities structured? In 
which respects are race contrasts larg- 
est, and in what areas of life do differ- 
ences within races match those be- 
tween races? How closely is tenure 
position reflected in other aspects of 
status? How homogeneous is the ru- 
ral South in its status structures? The 
presentation focuses upon distribu- 
tions of status traits within and be- 
tween races, tenure groups, and states, 
providing clues to caste versus class 
elements within states as well as differ- 
ences in status patterns among the 
states. 


INCOME DIFFERENTIALS 


Scale of operations is basic in dis- 
tinguishing among farmers, and aggre- 
gate farm production flows dispropor- 
tionately from the larger enterprises. 
Lorenz charts*® show that in North Car- 
clina and Iowa the top 5 per cent of 
farms accounted for a quarter of the 


*The data come from the 1950 censuses 
of agriculture (reporting 1949 production), 
population, and housing. Detailed citations 
are too numerous to publish, but can be 
supplied. Census data for whole states or 
segments of population (for example, Geor- 
gia Negro owners) lack the full-bodied par- 
ticularity of community surveys, but they 
have the advantage of definiteness and 
broader coverage. 

5 See footnote * to Table 1. 


1949 aggregate sales (Table 1,A). In the 
other three southern states concentra- 
tion was still greater, the top 5 per cent 
in Mississippi making nearly 40 per 
cent of the aggregate sales in that state. 
The West North Central Region re- 
sembled Iowa and the South Atlantic 
and East South Central regions resem- 
bled Mississippi. 

The top third of Iowa farms turned 
out two-thirds of the gross product, 
while in the southern states the top 
third sold about three-fourths of the 
total. The third of farms at the lower 
end of the gross-income scale furnished 
less than a tenth of the total yield, and 
in the Carolinas their share was even 
smaller; thus the ranking of the states 
in degree of inequality at the bottom 
is the reverse of that at the top of the 
distributions.* Within the group of 
strictly commercial farms,’ inequality 
was slightly less extreme. 

The distribution of net incomes 
among the nation’s spending units may 
be used as a bench mark in assessing 
these distributions. Roughly, the top 
5 per cent of the nation’s spending 
units receive a fourth of the national 
income, the top third receive two- 
thirds of the national aggregate, and 
the bottom third receive a little over 
a tenth. The Iowa gross-farm-income 
distribution closely matches that of 
personal net incomes in the nation as 
a whole. In North Carolina, concen- 
tration at the top is about the same on 
the basis of all farms; but for commer- 
cial farms only it is somewhat less. 
In the other southern states, concentra- 
tion at the top is consistently much 
greater for gross farm income than is 
the case with the national income dis- 
tribution. As for the bottom third of 
units, the deviation of noncommercial 


* Since these figures are relative, they do 
not imply lower absolute levels at the bot- 
tom in North Carolina than in Mississippi; 
the reverse is the case. 

*For definition of “commercial farms,” 
see footnotes to Table 1. 
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farms in the Carolinas pulls the share 
of the low units down to less than half 
that shown by the national net income 
figures; but, for all farms in the other 
states and for commercial farms in all 
five states, the share of the lowest third 
in aggregate gross farm income is only 
slightly below the share of the nation’s 
low-income families in the national ag- 
gregate of personal net incomes. 

A Lorenz analysis cannot be derived 
for each race from the 1949 data, and 
the 1939 figures are not wholly com- 
parable since the value of home-con- 
sumed products was included. In 1939, 
concentration of total production was 
much smaller for Negro than for white 
farms. The top 5 per cent of white 
farmers produced about a third of the 
total from white-operated farms (in 
North Carolina only a quarter), while 
the upper group of Negroes in each 
state produced only a sixth of the Ne- 
gro aggregate. For the two races com- 


bined, regional differences in degree of 


inequality of gross farm income appear 
to have remained stable over the past 
decade, but inequality patterns vary 
among the southern states more today 
than before the war. The readjust- 
ments of southern agriculture have had 
a different impact upon economic pat- 
terns in each state. 

In actual dollars, the average south- 
ern white operator’s farm grosses about 
a fourth as much as an Iowa farm—two 
against eight thousand dollars—and 
there is not much variation among the 
four states in the mean gross income 
of white farmers. In three of the four 
southern states, average sales of white 
farmers were about 1.7 times those of 
Negroes (Table 2,D). In North Caro- 
lina, however, the Negro average is 
higher than the white, due no doubt 
to the numerous self-sufficient white 
farms, the lesser spread of whites at 
the top, and the importance of tobacco 
farming among Negroes. So far as one 
can compare 1939 with 1949 data, the 
Negroes appear to have gained on the 


whites in the Carolinas and held their 
relative position in Georgia, but not to 
have kept up with white gains in Mis- 
sissippi. 

However, comparison of means can 
be misleading. Two groups of farms 
may have the same mean income yet 
differ in median levels, if one group 
has a few large farms and a mass of 
poor ones while the other group has 
less concentration at the top or a small 
distinctive minority at the bottom and 
a sprinkling of units along the scale. 
To deal with this complexity in the 
inequality picture, one may compare 
gross incomes at different percentile 
points. Such an examination reveals 
differences in state and race patterns 
that generate diverse socio-economic 
status structures. 

To identify any possible group of 
giant farms, one looks at the top per- 
centile level. Among the whites, North 
Carolina and Iowa farmers at the top 
percentile produced 24% times as much 
as those at the top decile in the same 
states; in Georgia the ratio was 4:1, in 
South Carolina 5:1, and in Mississippi 
7%:1 (Table 2,A,1). The pattern was 
the same among commercial farmers 
alone. If we relate the top decile to the 
top quartile farm (Table 3,A,2), the ra- 
tios are about 1.5:1 in North Carolina 
and 2:1 in the other states. Clearly the 
distinctive feature of the Mississippi 
distribution is concentration at the ex- 
treme top. Unpublished data in the 
author’s files show that only above the 
top decile does the output of Missis- 
sippi whites match that of North Caro- 
lina whites, and only above the top 3 
per cent level does it match that of the 
corresponding South Carolina and 
Georgia whites. Even among Negroes 
in Mississippi a small group stand out 
from the main body of farmers (Table 
3,A,2 and B,2). 

Much of the excess of white over 
Negro mean gross income (outside 
North Carolina) is attributable to a 
small number of huge white-operated 
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TABLE 2. Race DIFFERENCES IN Socio-Economic STatTus TRAITS: 
FARM POPULATIONS OF FoUR SOUTHERN STATES 


Ratios for each state 


Georgia | Missis 


Socio-economic indices = North _ | "South a 
Carolina | Carolina 


sippi 


A. White-to-Negro ratios at top percentile: 
Cropland: All farms 1.7 3.5 2.4 5.2 
Gross sales: Commercial farms* 1.8 5.0 3.9 7.2 
Household net incomes _ 1.9 2.7 2.5 2.3 


White-to-Negro ratios at top quartile: 
Cropland: All farms 
Gross sales: Commercial farms* 
Household net incomes 


White-to-Negro ratios at median: 
Cropland: All farms 
Gross sales: Commercial farms* 
Household net incomes 


White-to-Negro ratios at mean: 
Cropland: All farms 
Gross sales: All farms* 
Farm valuations: All farms 


White-to-Negro ratios of percentages: 
Commercial farms—gross sales: 
Over $10,000 
Over $ 5,000 
Farm owners 


Less than .75 persons per room 
Telephones 

Piped water supply (inside or outside)... 
Electric washing machines 

Electricity 

Automobiles 


Negro-to-white ratios of percentages: 


Commercial farms—gross sales under 
$1,200 1.0 1.6 1.6 1.2 


Cropper farmers 3.4 3.0 3.4 4.7 
Hired hands (per cent in adult farm 

labor force) 2.0 2.0 2.5 2.0 
Dilapidated houses 2.4 2.4 2.0 2.3 
More than 1.5 persons per room 3.0 3.0 2.8 3.0 
No toilet facilities. . 1.4 1.5 9 1.0 

















*The figures for “all farms” at the top percentiles and top quartiles run slightly lower in each state 
than those for “commercial farms” alone, with the differences greatest in Mississippi; the rankings 
of the states are the same for either kind of unit. Mean values are available for all farms but not for 


commercial farms alone; medians for all farms are leas reliable than those for commercial farms. 
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TABLE 3. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Socio-economic indices, race groups, and 
tenure comparisons 





Ratios of top percentile to top decile: 
1. White: Cropland—all farms 


Gross sales—commercial farms. . 


Household net incomes 
2. Negro: Cropland—all farms 


Gross sales—commercial farms. . 


Household net incomes 
Ratios of top decile to top quartile: 


1. White: Cropland—all farms. . . 
Gross sales—commercial farms. . 
Household net incomes 


2. Negro: Cropland—all farms 


Gross sales—commercial farms... 


Household net incomes 


Ratios of owner mean to cropper mean— 
commercial farms: 
1. White: Acres in farm 

Cropland 

Farm valuation 

Gross sales 

: Acres in farm.. 

Cropland 

Farm valuation 

Gross sales 
Ratios of owner to cropper in gross sales at 
specified percentiles—commercial farms: 
1. White: Top percentile 

Top quartile 

Median 
2. Negro: Top percentile 

Top quartile 

Median 
Ratios of owner to tenant in percentage with 


less than .75 persons per room—farm residents: 


1. White 
2. Negro 
Tenant/owner ratio of percentages with 
specified housing conditions—farm residents: 
1, White: Dilapidated houses 
More than 1.5 persons per room 
2. Negro: Dilapidated houses 
More than 1.5 persons per room. 
Owner/cropper ratios of percentages having 
specified facilities: 
1. White: Telephones 
Electric washing machines 
Electricity ... 
Automobiles 
2. Negro: Electric washing machines 
Electricity 
Automobiles 


INEQUALITIES WITHIN RACES AND BETWEEN TENURE GROUPS IN SocIOo-ECONOMIC 
Stratus TRAITS: FARM POPULATIONS OF Four SOUTHERN STATES” 


Ratios for each state 





| North 
Carolina 


| 


South 
Carolina 


Georgia 


Mississippi 
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units, especially in Mississippi. At the 
top percentile, the white farmers sell 
three to five times as much as the cor- 
responding Negro farmers, except in 
North Carolina where they sell only 
half again as much (Table 2,A); for 
commercial farms alone, the ratios are 
higher. At the top quartile and at the 
median, however, this ratio nowhere 
exceeds 1.5, except among commercial 
farmers in Georgia (Table 2, B-C). 

Products valued at $10,000 or more 
were sold by seven times as many 
white as Negro commercial farmers 
in North Carolina, and by over forty 
times more whites than Negroes in 
South Carolina and Mississippi (Table 
2,E). The white-Negro ratios for farm- 
ers having sales of $5,000 or more were 
much smaller, ranging from less than 
2:1 in North Carolina to 11:1 in Mis- 
sissippi. At the bottom of the scale, 
the percentages receiving less than 
$1,200 for their products were about 
the same for each race in North Caro- 
lina and Mississippi, but race inequal- 
ity in South Carolina and Georgia is 
sizeable (Table 2,F). In North Caro- 
lina a fourth—and in the other states 
about half—of the Negroes were in 
this lowest category. 

The median gross incomes of the two 
races were the same in. North Carolina, 
and two-fifths of the whites on com- 
mercial farms in Mississippi marketed 
as little as the lower half of Negroes, 
whereas only a third of the South Car- 
olina whites were below the Negro me- 
dian in that state. In North Carolina 
and Mississippi 70 per cent—and even 
in South Carolina and Georgia over 50 
per cent—of the whites take in as little 
money as the lower three-fourths of 
the Negroes. Thus, among the bulk of 
the population, race contrasts in scale 
of operation were slight in Mississippi 
and in North Carolina they were vir- 
tually absent, though the absolute level 
was comparatively high for both races 
in North Carolina and low for both in 
Mississippi. 


Since gross-income data cannot be 
corrected from available tabulations to 
allow for farm expenses or off-farm 
incomes, household net incomes must 
be taken from the population census. 
Race contrasts are greater for net than 
for gross income,* but within the white 
race the contrasts between the top per- 
centile and decile levels are less for 
net income. Among whites, 1949 me- 
dian farm-household incomes ranged 
from $1,500 in the Carolinas down to 
$1,000 in the other two states, in con- 
trast to $2,500 in Iowa (Table 4,B). 
Among Negro farm families the range 
was from $800 (in North Carolina) to 
less than $500. In North Carolina the 
median net income of whites was near- 
ly twice that of Negroes, and in the 
other states it was well over twice as 
large as the Negro (Table 2,C). Nev- 
ertheless, a third of the South Carolina 
white families and about half of those 
in the other states received less than 
the Negro family at the top quartile. 
Though Iowa farmers have nearly as 
high a median income as urban fami- 
lies, southern farm families average 
only half the income of urban families, 
and the disparity is even greater in 
Georgia and Mississippi. 

The presence of a small group at the 
top is also indicated in other compari- 
sons. Among whites in Iowa and the 
Carolinas and among Negroes in all 
four states, the ratio of top-percentile 
to top-decile household income was 
2:1. Among whites in Georgia and 


* That race differences for net income are 
larger than for gross income is due in part 
to the larger proportions of tenants (who 
must turn over part of their gross income 
to landlords) among Negroes, as well as 
the frequency of off-farm earning by 


whites. Owners’ gross incomes must also 
be discounted, not only for the rise in ex- 
penses with gross income but also for the 
strong propensity of owners to save. Since 
croppers are typically on better land and 
have supervision from presumably superior 
managers, many of them may do better 
financially than they could as independent 
operators. 
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TABLE 4. State Dirrerences tn Socio-Economic Status TRAITS, FoR COMPARABLE RACE 
AND TENURE Groups IN THE FARM POPULATIONS OF FOUR SOUTHERN STATES, 1950 


Ratios of values in each state 
to lowest-state value 


Values 
Socio-economic indices and race-tenure for . Pe: 

groups lowest North | South 
state Carolina | Carolina 


Georgia Mississippi 


A. Gross eales—commercial ferme: 


1. Top-percentile values: 
a. All race-tenure groups.... 12,000 

b. Whites: 
All tenure groups 13,000 
Owners ~oee} 16,260 
Croppers sre 7,430 

c. Negroes: 
All tenure groups 4,750 
Owners 5,200 
Croppers 4,550 

2. Median values: 
a. All race-tenure groups.... 1,180 

b. Whites: 
All tenure groups 1,240 
Owners 1,330 
Croppers 1,160 

c. Negroes: 
All tenure groups 1,100 
Owners 850 
Croppers 1,250 


Dollars 


Household net incomes: 

1. Top-percentile values: 
Whites 8,100 
Negroes 3,450 

2. Median values: 
Whites eee 1,035 
Negroes 449 


Dollars 


Percentages with specified 

facilities: 

1. All farms: Per cent 
Telephones ... 7 
Flush toilets (own or share) 9 
Tub or shower (own or 

share) ° . 11 
Kitchen sink with drain 17 
Piped water .... 20 
Electric washing machine 22 
Mechanical refrigerator .... 34 
Electricity 56 
Automobiles — 27 


2. Whites: 
Telephones 10 
Piped water 32 
Electric washing machines 41 
Electricity .... 79 
Automobiles 


3. Negroes: 
Piped water 
Electric washing machines 
Electricity 
Automobiles 
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Mississippi it was nearly 3:1. The 
decile-to-quartile ratios of household 
income were quite uniformly about 
1.6:1 for both races (Table 3,A-B). 
Negro farm families are not a homo- 
geneous impoverished mass. Indeed, 
in North Carolina a fourth, in Georgia 
and Mississippi a fifth, and in South 
Carolina a seventh of the Negro fami- 
lies had net incomes above the respec- 
tive white medians. Among Negroes, 
state contrasts in income levels were 
marked: 40 per cent of the Negro 
families in North Carolina had more 
net income than the median whites in 
Mississippi, and 13 per cent were above 
the upper quartile of Mississippi 
whites. 


LAND AND BUILDINGS 


Though gross income is a superior 
measure of scale of farming, contrasts 
in the more usual criteria of standing 
among farmers are illuminating. The 
farms of southern whites have been 
enlarged rapidly since 1930, except in 
North Carolina. Yet, even today, the 
largest southern average (for white 
operators in Georgia) is only half the 
Iowa mean acreage. Negro farms have 
only a third to a half the acreage of 
white farms and they are no larger to- 
day than they were twenty years ago. 
Acres of cropland harvested is a better 
index of income-yielding land, and 
here the southern states are more uni- 
form but still further below Iowa, 
where farms have little waste land. 
Race contrasts are smaller for cropland 
harvested (Table 2,A-D) than for total 
acreage. 

The mean valuation of the land plus 
the buildings on the white-operated 
farm in these states was only a fourth 
of the $28,000 Iowa figure, and only in 
North Carolina were Negro farms 
worth more than half as much as white 
farms (Table 2,D). Unfortunately there 
are no data showing the distributions 
of these values or the extent of the 


differences between means and me- 
dians. 

A Lorenz analysis shows that there 
is more inequality today than in 1930 
in the distribution of total farm acres 
in the southern states, whereas in Iowa 
there has been no change. The top 5 
per cent of Iowa farms contain 14 per 
cent of all farm land—a low degree of 
concentration.’ The top 5 per cent of 
farms in North Carolina include 30 per 
cent of the land and in the other states 
the corresponding figure is 40 per cent 
(Table 1,A). In Iowa the smallest third 
of farms have 12 per cent of the total 
land, while in the South they have only 
5 per cent. Cropland is less unequally 
distributed than is total land in these 
southern states, but the state differ- 
ences in degree of concentration are 
larger; for the top 5 per cent, the range 
is from 16 per cent of all cropland in 
North Carolina to 28 per cent in Mis- 
sissippi. This concentration in Missis- 


sippi is again mainly at the extreme 


top, as is shown by the fact that the 
upper third of the farms have about 
the same share (3/5) as in Georgia or 
South Carolina. In Iowa and North 
Carolina, the top third have half the 
cropland harvested, and in all five 
states the lowest third have a seventh 
of the total. Inequalities in Iowa are 
as much a reflection of deviations at 
the bottom as of concentration at the 
top, while North Carolina is interme- 
diate between Iowa and the other three 
southern states in the extent to which 


* A 1946 survey of landownership (as dis- 
tinguished from size of operated farms) 
found that in the North Central States the 
top 5 per cent of owners held a third of the 
land, in contrast to over half in the South. 
The high value placed on private landhold- 
ing in southern culture is shown by the 
fact that a smaller proportion of southern 
owners were dependent upon land for their 
main income. And this value-attitude is 
not to be attributed to tight controls 
through inheritance, since about a third 
only of the landowners in both regions ac- 
quired their land by gift or inheritance. 
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the deviation is at the top or the 
bottom. 

No race breakdown was possible in 
the Lorenz analysis of land distribu- 
tions, but the data do permit analysis 
of percentile ratios within races (Table 
3, A-B). Among whites in North Car- 
olina, the top-percentile farm has three 
times as many acres of cropland as the 
top-decile enterprise, while in Missis- 
sippi the ratio is 7:1. The relatively 
equalitarian distribution of cropland in 
Iowa is clearly evidenced by a top- 
percentile-to-decile ratio of only 1.3: 1. 
When the top-decile farm is related to 
the top-quartile farm, the southern 
white ratios are all 2:1 or less (Table 
3,A-B). By these same tests, Negro 
farms are consistently more unequally 
held than Iowa farms, though concen- 
tration at the top is less than among 
southern whites, and state differences 
in Negro inequality at the top of the 
scale are negligible. 

Though the means of acres in crops 


are greater for white than for Negro 


farmers (except in North Carolina), 
the majority of the farmers in both 
races stand close together; race ratios 
even at the top quartile are near unity 
(Table 2,A-D). The _ top-percentile 
white farm, on the other hand, has five 
times the cropland of the top-percentile 
Negro farm in Mississippi but about 
the same amount in North Carolina, 
with the other two states intermediate. 
The proportions of white farmers with 
less cropland than the median Negro 
farmer ranged from three-fifths in 
Georgia to two-fifths in Mississippi, 
and the proportions of whites with 
fewer acres to till than the top-quartile 
Negro were about three-fourths in 
North Carolina and Georgia and two- 
thirds or less in South Carolina and 
Mississippi. 

The foregoing exploration of ine- 
qualities has focused on the patterns 
for single measures of status. As one 
would expect, landholding and capital 
valuations tend to be concentrated in 


farms with high product-sales (Table 
1,B). When the farms are arrayed by 
gross income, there is little alteration 
in the observed degree of concentration 
within the top 5 per cent for cropland, 
but inequalities for total acres (which 
are less closely correlated with gross 
sales) diminish. For each of the four 
items, the top 5 per cent of farms on 
the basis of gross incomes had about a 
tenth of the total in Iowa, a sixth in 
North Carolina, and a fourth in South 
Carolina. Georgia fell between the 
Carolinas, and in Mississippi the top 
5 per cent of the farms had 30 per cent 
of the aggregate on all items except 
farm values (40 per cent). The lowest 
third of farms by gross income had 
about the same share of the aggregate 
of these items in each state, except for 
their larger share of owned land in 
Iowa and North Carolina, and, in the 
latter state, of acreage. The large 
share of the lower-income groups in 
Iowa and North Carolina, with respect 
to land owned, reflects an exception- 
ally loose relationship between tenure 
and economic status, though in all five 
states that correlation is lower than is 
commonly assumed. 


TENURE STATUS 


Too often discussion of stratification 
among farmers is restricted to tenure 
relations without considering the sta- 
tus implications of variations in the 
economic attributes of tenure positions. 
Power and property relations as incor- 
porated in the tenure system vary both 
by themselves and in their association 
with the economic factors. 

If we take the formal tenure ranks 
at face value for the moment, the 
southern white farmers may be said 
to fare better than those in Iowa, in 
that about 10 per cent more of them 
are owners. As compared with the 
whites, over two-thirds of whom are 
owners, less than half as many Negroes 
own their farms; the spread between 
the races is widest in Mississippi and 
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narrowest in the Carolinas (Table 2,E). 
Ownership is at a high level today in 
both races, having arisen appreciably 
since the depression, and outside of 
North Carolina the relative increase 
has been greater among the Negroes. 
An unpublished study by the writer 
showed that as of 1930 a white farmer’s 
chances of moving from tenant to 
owner status were double the Negro 
chances in the Carolinas and triple in 
Georgia and Mississippi. The 1950 sit- 
uation was about the same except in 
Mississippi, where over-all Negro 
gains in ownership percentages appear 
to reflect migration of young Negroes 
from farms with only negligible up- 
ward mobility within farming. 

Sharecroppers stand at the opposite 
end of the tenure hierarchy from own- 
ers. To many people, the cropper sym- 
bolizes southern agriculture. As of 
1950, Negroes were from three to five 
times as likely to be croppers as were 
whites (Table 2,F). At this bottom 
level, however, whites enjoy only a 
limited advantage over Negroes in 
climbing to a higher rank, and state 
differences in this respect were minor. 

Mobility on the tenure ladder is fa- 
cilitated when the tenant rents from a 
relative; about a fifth of the southern 
whites and a third of the Iowa tenants 
are related to their landlords. Only 5 
per cent of the Negroes rented from a 
relative. White croppers, but not Ne- 
gro, were as likely as other tenants to 
be relatives of their landlords. 

The socio-economic implications of 
tenure position are diverse. In Iowa, 
tenants operate enterprises that aver- 
age bigger than those of owners, but in 
the South the reverse is generally the 
case (Table 3,C). Within each race, 
tenure contrasts with respect to mean 
acres and farm valuations exceed con- 
trasts in cropland or gross income. The 
superior position of owners is most 
marked in Mississippi and least so in 
North Carolina, where Negro owners 
have no advantage over croppers ex- 


cept in number of acres. In all four 
states, mean gross sales of Negro crop- 
pers exceed those of Negro owners, 
and this is true even among whites in 
North Carolina, where croppers stand 
unusually high. In both races, the dis- 
advantage of being a cropper instead 
of a renter is least in North Carolina 
and greatest in Mississippi. Every- 
where the differences between the ten- 
ure groups are less for Negroes than 
for whites. 

The two races are more similar, eco- 
nomically, at the bottom of the tenure 
ladder than at the top. White owners 
exceed Negro owners by a wider mar- 
gin than white croppers exceed Negro 
croppers. Except in gross income, the 
differences between white owners and 
white croppers are larger than those 
between owners of the two races. In 
each state the owner-cropper spread of 
mean gross incomes among whites 
roughly matches the over-all differ- 
ences between races (Tables 2,D and 
3,C) but falls short of the contrasts be- 
tween white and Negro owners. State 
contrasts in gross incomes of croppers 
are large; in fact, the gap within each 
race between mean gross incomes of 
North Carolina and Mississippi crop- 
pers exceeds the maximum over-all 
race contrast. 

These comparisons between tenure 
groups actually exaggerate the asso- 
ciation between tenure and economic 
standing, especially among whites, due 
to the fanning out of the small top 
minority of owners. Most of the own- 
ers in both races have little advantage 
over tenants. The very limited effect 
of tenure status upon economic status 
is shown by the overlapping of the var- 
ious groups with respect to gross in- 
come. Three-fifths of the white own- 
ers in North Carolina, half of those in 
South Carolina, and two-fifths of those 
in the other two states sold less in 1949 
than the median cropper. Among Ne- 
groes, from two-thirds of the owners in 
Georgia to four-fifths of those in North 
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Carolina took in less money than the 
median cropper; in North Carolina, Ne- 
gro croppers exceeded Negro owners 
even at the top percentile. In no state 
did as many as half of the owners, of 
either race, produce as much as the 
top-quartile cropper. 

At the top percentiles there is again 
revealed the presence of a small group 
of very large white operators, especial- 
ly in Mississippi and South Carolina, 
where such owners outproduce crop- 
pers sixfold and fivefold, respectively. 
At the top percentile in North Carolina 
the white owner sells only 1.7 times as 
much as the cropper. The contrasts be- 
tween white owners and renters are 
smaller. The very big farms pull up 
the mean gross incomes for white own- 
ers in South Carolina and Mississippi, 
considerably exaggerating the typical 
tenure distinctions in those states. In 
North Carolina, white as well as Negro 
tenure differences are slight through- 
out most of the range. 


CONTROL OVER LABOR 


Extensive use of hired labor signifies 
a shift away from family farming and 
toward a progressive differentiation 
among farmers. This index, however, 
has pertinence only within a narrow 
segment of the farm population. 

In 1950, hired laborers made up a 
sixth of the adult male farm-labor force 
(including unpaid family workers) in 
Iowa. In none of the southern states 
were so many of the whites employed 
as farm hands, but among Negroes the 
proportions varied from a seventh in 
Mississippi to a quarter in Georgia. 
The ratio of Negro to white percent- 
ages of men who were farm laborers 
was about 2:1 in each state (Table 
2,F); as compared with twenty years 
ago, these ratios are higher in Missis- 
sippi but lower elsewhere. 

Only a tenth of the southern farms 
and a sixth of those in Iowa were em- 
ploying help when the census was 
taken. However, nearly all the larger 


farms in Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and Georgia were employing help, and 
in Iowa and North Carolina two-thirds 
and three-fourths, respectively, of the 
larger farms had help. In the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, sizeable proportions 
even of moderate-sized farms hire 
workers. Hiring of workers rises 
sharply with level of farm output, par- 
ticularly in Mississippi, which is also 
the only one of the four states not ex- 
ceeding Iowa in the proportion of low- 
productivity farms hiring help. In 
Iowa, even the largest farms tend to be 
family enterprises despite hiring addi- 
tional workers; hence the proportion of 
farms reporting unpaid family work- 
ers increases from the lower to the 
higher gross-income levels in Iowa, 
whereas among southern whites this 
ratio first rises and then drops off 
sharply. The children of prosperous 
white farmers in the South do not do 
field work. 

A white farmer is from three to five 


times as likely to employ a laborer as 
a Negro farmer, and at least twice as 
likely to do so in each tenure group. 
However, irrespective of race, it is 
owners who have the services of farm 


laborers. Monopoly of hired help by 
white owners is most marked in Mis- 
sissippi. 

The distribution among farms of to- 
tal labor time hired is not published, 
but the distribution of the wage bill is 
available (Table 1,B). Grouped by 
gross income, the top 5 per cent of 
farms in Iowa spent a fourth of the 
total wage bill, in North Carolina a 
third, in South Carolina and Georgia 
a half, and in Mississippi three-fourths. 
As compared with the other attributes 
of status that have been examined, 
hiring of labor is unusually concen- 
trated in Mississippi, where hired la- 
borers are confined to fewer than a 
fourth of the farms. Also, Mississippi’s 
20: 1 ratio of top-percentile to top-decile 
payrolls was much higher than those 
of the other states; again, the lowest 
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ratios were in North Carolina (5:1) 
and Iowa (3:1). 

Labor control assumes a unique form 
in southern agriculture, where the 
plantation is a vigorous enterprise. 
These multiple-unit operations cover 
30 per cent (in Mississippi 40 per cent) 
of all farm land and cropland. Of total 
cotton sales, two-thirds in Mississippi 
and two-fifths in the other three states 
come from these large units." 

The plantation and the cropper farm- 
er go together. Virtually all the sub- 
farms in these multiple units are oper- 
ated by croppers, even though a large 
part of plantation land is in “home 
farms.” Croppers are used as paid or 
unpaid labor on these “home farms” 
also. Plantations, however, are not a 
homogeneous elite astride a mass of 
small farms, but an upper group that is 
itself sharply graduated. Of the total 
acreage in multiple units, the top 5 per 
cent of the plantations control nearly a 
third; in Mississippi they contain 40 


per cent of the cropland harvested (Ta- 


ble 1.0). Among multiple units the 
control over croppers, except in Mis- 
sissippi, is slightly less unequal than 
oVer land; the top 5 per cent in Missis- 
sippi have two-fifths and in the other 
states one-fifth of all croppers. In three 
states, the smallest third of the planta- 
tions manage a fifth of the croppers, 
but in Mississippi they control only a 
tenth. 

For a proper perspective on these 
multiple units, one should look at the 
rest of the pyramid. Among the “oper- 
ating units” (i.e., multiple-unit enter- 
prises plus all non-cropper farms out- 
side of multiple-unit combinations) 
the top 5 per cent have at their dis- 
posal from three to six times their 
quota of farm units and more than 
three-fourths of all croppers. As was 
once true of slaves, so now with crop- 
pers of either race, this subordinate la- 


10 Financial data for multiple units have 
not been published. 


bor supply is narrowly held. More- 
over, not only croppers, but other types 
of southern tenants as well, are much 
more closely supervised by landlords 
than are northern tenants. 


HOUSEHOLD FACILITIES 


Families use their income to procure 
goods that confer status or that mani- 
fest privileged position. As with net 
income, comparisons of consumption 
levels may be made without arguing 
the equivalence in different areas of, 
say, tenure categories or land fertility. 

Landowning, income, and control 
over labor combine with state customs 
and race to determine consumption 
patterns. Housing conditions are one 
index of consumption. White families 
are less often overcrowded than Ne- 
groes. A tenth of the whites and a 
third of the Negro farmers in each 
state had more than 1.5 persons per 
room; among owners alone, the per- 
centages were 6 for whites and 20 for 
Negroes; and among tenants, about 20 
and 35, respectively. Four-fifths of the 
Iowa families, half of the southern 
whites, and only a quarter of the Ne- 
groes had fewer than .75 persons per 
room. While race and tenure differ- 
ences are considerable, state differen- 
ces within the South were small (Ta- 
bles 2,E-F and 3,E-F). 

Houses having private toilets and 
hot water, and passable structurally, 
were available to few whites and fewer 
Negroes. Even among southern white 
owners, the highest state proportion of 
farmers living in such houses was only 
a quarter (in South Carolina)-—as 
against two-fifths in Iowa. Here again 
tenure contrasts are important, es- 
pecially in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina; the white owner-tenant ratios 
ranged from a low of 3.4:1 in Missis- 
sippi to 6.7:1 in Georgia, whereas the 
Iowa ratio was less than 2:1. 

“Dilapidated” homes were inhabited 
by a seventh of the white owners and 
from a quarter to two-fifths of the 
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white tenants; among Negroes, these 
proportions were a third and a half, 
respectively. About a sixth of all Ne- 
gro families—and of whites in Missis- 
sippi—lacked any toilet facilities, as 
did about a tenth of the whites in the 
other states. Less than a tenth of the 
Negro farmers had a piped water sup- 
ply, while among white families this 
proportion ranged from a third in Mis- 
sissippi to nearly a half in South Caro- 
lina (Table 4,C). Even in Iowa, only 
half the farm homes had piped water. 
Electricity has been brought to eight 
of every ten white homes, but among 
Negroes the possessors range from half 
in North Carolina to less than a third 
in Mississippi (Table 2,E). While race 
contrasts are important, tenure groups 
within each race are much alike (Table 
3,G). Virtually none of the Negro fam- 
ilies had an electric washing machine 
except in North Carolina, and the ra- 
tios of the over-all percentages for the 
two races varied from 5:1 in North 
For 


Carolina to 25:1 in Mississippi. 
washing machines, Negro tenure differ- 
ences exceeded those of the whites in 
all states. 


Few southern farmers have tele- 
phones, but four-fifths of the Iowa 
farmers do (Table 4,C). An owner 
among the southern whites is three 
times as likely as a cropper to have a 
phone. Less than 2 per cent of the Ne- 
groes in any category have telephones. 

Automobiles are virtually universal 
in Iowa, but in Mississippi only a third 
and in the other states half of the 
white farm families have cars. Autos 
are as frequent among Negroes outside 
of Mississippi as among whites in that 
state. Within each race, tenure con- 
trasts in car ownership are least in 
North Carolina and greatest in Missis- 
sippi (Table 3,G); the divergence be- 
tween the races is about the same in 
both tenure categories and greatest in 
Mississippi (Table 2,E). 

Though household conveniences are 
more common in Iowa than among 


southern families, the differences be- 
tween regions are less marked at the 
top than at the bottom of the gross- 
income scale. Only the topmost south- 
ern farm families make as much use 
of autos, electricity or electric washing 
machines as the lowest group in Iowa, 
and not even these top families have as 
many telephones as the low families 
in Iowa. The income gradient in pos- 
session of facilities is steeper in the 
South—steepest of all in Mississippi 
and least steep in North Carolina. 
While it is clear that lower rates of use 
are not due solely to lower southern 
incomes," the limiting factors are more 
important among the low-income fam- 
ilies. It seems a reasonable inference 
from the data, moreover, that tenure 
and even race differences are insuffi- 
cient explanations. The isolation of the 
mass of southern farmers of both races 
from the national material culture is 
prominent in Mississippi and cannot be 
considered a negligible factor in any of 
the four southern states studied. 

The state race-tenure patterns in 
these elements of consumption are 
only partially associated with the pat- 
terns of distribution of gross income, 
land, or labor control. Divergence 
between white tenure groups is one 
factor in the situation, as is race con- 
trast among owners. Over-all race con- 
trasts are slight where we are dealing 
with traits that are possessed by com- 
paratively few families; especially in 
Mississippi does this show up. But 
tenure dissimilarities in house occu- 
pancy and housing conditions are 
marked, both for traits possessed by 


11 That income is not the main factor is 
suggested also by the percentages of fami- 
lies with electricity who also have electric 
washing machines. Even at the lowest 
gross-income level, in Iowa four-fifths of 
those with power have machines also, 
whereas only half the comparable farms in 
North Carolina and a fourth in the other 
states have them. Among the four southern 
states, the North Carolina washing machine 
data show the least correlation with income. 
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few families and those possessed by 
many—which was not true of the land 
and gross-income figures. For other 
facilities, the extent of tenure or race 
contrasts tends to be positively asso- 
ciated with the over-all rarity of an 
item. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The southern status structure is not 
monolithic in its socio-economic fea- 
tures, and it would appear even less so 
if it were possible to use counties in- 
stead of states as units. While the 
present findings do not refute those of 
other studies dealing with political or 
“social” relationships, the socio-eco- 
nomic aspects of status have one key 
feature: Even if a Negro cropper can- 
not vote or have easy relations with 
whites or obtain a fair reckoning from 
his landlord, yet if he has a moderate 
income he can utilize mass instrumen- 
talities for advancement. He can keep 
his children in school. He can relate 
his own or his children’s lives in a sig- 
nificant degree to the broader national 
culture that does not accept some of 
the provincial discriminations. The 
underpriviliged of both races make 
their cultural adjustments slowly, with 
a lag behind economic gains; but such 
adjustments occur nonetheless—as the 
contrasts in facilities between North 
Carolina and Mississippi attest. These 
economic gains operate more to under- 
cut the traditional status system than 
to uphold it 

The difficulty of generalizing is not 
due solely to the mass of material ex- 
amined. Basically, the status system 
of the rural South today is more 
blurred and more variable than is us- 
ually realized. When we consider only 
the three factors of race, tenure, and 
state, the picture is complex for any 
one attribute of status and is yet more 
so when different traits are compared. 
Thus, state contrasts (both over-all and 
within particular race-tenure categor- 
ies) are wide on some items—automo- 


biles or washing machines, for exam- 
ple—but narrow in the incidence of 
some low-level traits (such as pro- 
portion of dilapidated houses) and 
some rarities (such as telephones). For 
some items, notably electricity, state 
differences are negligible among whites 
but important among Negroes. The 
tenure ranks within each race differ 
widely in housing conditions, though at 
median levels tenure contrasts in crop- 
land or gross income are small, and 
among Negroes the rank of the tenure 
group is reversed. Race contrasts for 
net income exceed those for gross 
income, but net-income differences 
among whites are the smaller. In the 
case of most of the indices used, over- 
all race contrasts, as well as tenure 
differences within the white race, ap- 
pear to be exceptionally high in Mis- 
sissippi at the top percentile or when 
we are considering rather rare items. 
But, in the middle and lower ranges of 
these subpopulations, Mississippi race 
and tenure contrasts are commonly be- 
low those in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia. Income gradients with respect to 
facilities vary considerably from item 
to item and state to state, with the 
states more alike at the top than at 
the lower economic levels. 

Variance analysis for the percentages 
of farmers having gross incomes above 
$5,000, for those below $1,200, for me- 
dian values, and for top-quartile val- 
ues was used to sort out the race, ten- 
ure, and state components of variation 
in this factor."* It is clear that the com- 
ponents of variation have different 
weights as determinants of high in- 
comes than as explanations of low in- 
comes. Between-race variance for large 
incomes (percentages above $5,000) 
was significant at the 0.1 per cent level 
and was ten times the variance be- 
tween states or tenure groups. Vari- 


12Of the few items for which variance 
analysis could be used with all three fac- 
tors combined, gross income appeared the 
most suitable. 
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ance among whites was four times that 
among Negroes, but white average per- 
centages above $5,000 were higher, so 
that the white coefficients of variation 
exceeded the Negro by only 20 per 
cent. For the whole white group, 
tenure differences considerably out- 
weighed state differences, due mainly 
to tenure contrasts within South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. Tenure variance was 
in all cases small among Negroes, with 
state contrasts emphatically dominant. 
For both races, but especially among 
Negroes, state differences were more 
sizeable for croppers than for owners 
or renters. 

At the lower end of the gross-income 
scale, state differences in percentages 
under $1,200 (and also in medians) are 
even more significant than race dis- 
tinctions, though both factors are sig- 
nificant at the 0.1 per cent level. The 
coefficient of variation among Negroes 
exceeded that of the whites by 50 per 
cent (for the medians it was double 
the white). Within each race, differ- 
ences between states overshadow ten- 
ure contrasts for both the percentages 
under $1,200 and the medians. In fact, 
for the percentages under $1,200, the 
tenure factor vanishes among whites, 
and to the extent that it is operative 
among Negroes it reflects cropper and 
renter advantages over owners. The 
components of variance of top-quartile 
values are intermediate between those 
of the median and the over-$5,000 dis- 
tributions, with race and state factors 
about equally important and both sig- 
nificant at the 0.1 per cent level; but 
over-all tenure contrasts are negligible. 
At the top quartiles, as for the per- 
centages under $1,200, state differences 
are greater among Negroes than among 
whites. 

Between-race coefficients of varia- 
tion for all four sets of data are least in 
North Carolina and greatest by a wide 
margin in South Carolina and Georgia. 
At median and under-$1,200 levels, race 
contrasts in Mississippi come closer to 


the contrasts observed at the low levels 
in North Carolina than to those of the 
high levels in the other two states, 
whereas at the top quartile the reverse 
is the case. 

The analysis of gross-income distri- 
butions is only one key to stratification 
patterns, but, on the whole, the other 
indices present the same basic patterns, 
with some exceptions already noted. 

While the distributions of control 
over labor (hired and cropper) come 
closer than any of the other indices to 
providing clues concerning authority 
aspects of the status structure, they re- 
quire careful interpretation. For one 
thing, there are marked differences be- 
tween states in the economic implica- 
tions of cropper status—and probably 
also in the nature of landlord-cropper 
relations—that are not revealed in cen- 
sus data. Also, where participation of 
upper-levei family members in the field 
labor is minimal, as among whites in 
Mississippi and South Carolina, invidi- 
ous comparisons regardless of race are 
more likely. The importance of the 
small group of high-level whites in 
Mississippi is underlined both by the 
very extreme concentration of control 
over hired labor in that state and by 
the exceptionally great concentration 
of cropper control within the popula- 
tion of multiple-unit enterprises there. 

The caste-class components of strati- 
fication in these four southern states 
emerge quite clearly when the cumula- 
tive evidence of all these data is pulled 
together. Mississippi has a class as 
much as a caste configuration. In Mis- 
sissippi and North Carolina alike, race 
distinctions are comparatively low; but 
the class structure among whites in 
Mississippi is highly plutocratic. Class 
lines in North Carolina are relatively 
blurred, with a structure that seems to 
approximate a continuum rather than 
the dichotomy suggested in Mississippi. 
(And North Carolina has a two-party 
system!) In Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, whites commonly fare much bet- 
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ter than in Mississippi, whereas Ne- 
groes have not gained as much as in 
North Carolina—with the result that 
the over-all caste or race contrasts ap- 
pear greater in these two states for the 
bulk of the populations. At the same 
time, the gradients within the white 
populations are steep, especially in 
South Carolina. 

A casual inspection of old censuses 
suggests that these state variations in 
the intermixtures of the caste and class 


elements may, in lesser degree, date 
back a century. The differences today 
are also in part snapshots of states at 
different stages of readjustment. It 
may be suspected that Mississippi is 
going to undergo a progressively wider 
differentiation outside the small elite, 
first becoming more like South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and only later mov- 
ing (as will South Carolina and Geor- 
gia also) toward the distributional pat- 
terns of North Carolina and the North. 
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THE RATIO BETWEEN THE LABOR 
FORCE AND THE SCHOOL-AGE POPU- 
LATION AS AN INDEX OF ABILITY 
TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 


by Howard Wakefieldt 


of the fundamental problems in 
rural-school reorganization and develop- 
ment today is that of finance. The small 
attendance unit inevitably faces higher per 
pupil costs. Many states have favored small 
school districts with additional aid, but this 
assistance has been largely in recognition 
of their supposed inefficiency and is usually 
accompanied by requirements to conform 
to large-school standards. Any state-wide 
move to economize or increase efficiency 
brings the smaller school into the limelight 
as some kind of “offender.” Having the 
additional aid and having adjusted to it, 
the smaller school is a vulnerable target. 
The continued operation of schools which 
are of a size that is ineffective by any 
standard can not be justified, nor can the 
continuation of small schools now serving 
phantom communities; but the adequate 
financing on a sound basis of many smaller 
schools is crucial to the vitality of small 
communities. 

The ability to support education is closely 
tied to the value of property, or is sought 
through indices which are geared to the 
economic forces that create overbalancing 
differences in property value. However, 
the labor force can be considered a prime 
source of wealth, an element which gives 
value to land, buildings, or capital by coup- 
ling them to use. Out of this coupling of 
utility to property flow goods and services 
—added forms of wealth. An ideology com- 
mitted to the belief that equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is vital to its preserva- 
tion must gauge equitably the rivers of 
goods and services and tap each equitably; 
having done that, it must replenish out of 
the common reservoir those rivulets fed by 
meager springs. 

This study endeavors to arrive at an in- 
dex of tax-paying ability which takes into 
account certain socio-economic differences 
between the rural and the urban as they 
relate to the support of education. An ex- 
amination was made of the relationship 
between the labor force and the school-age 
population in urban and rural counties. 
This was undertaken in a search for a more 


One 


Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


fundamental clue to the cause of rural- 
urban differentials in the finance of educa- 
tion, to shed added light on the problem of 
equalizing educational opportunity. 

Ratios of labor force to school-age popu- 
lation were computed for selected counties 
in four states. In the computations the un- 
paid family workers were subtracted from 
the total labor force. It was felt that part- 
time employment is a problem needing 
special study in its relation to comparisons 
of income. The lack of common units of 
measure (i.e., the earnings per unit of time 
in relation to skill involved, investment risk 
entailed, and cost of living) in comparisons 
of labor force is to be noted as a technical 
difficulty in a study of this kind. The un- 
employed portion of the labor force is not 
considered in the study, since it appears 
from casual investigation to vary closely 
with the incidence of underemployment (a 
form of unemployment). 

The school-age population embraces ages 
5-17, inclusive—the years normally devoted 
to obtaining an education at public expense. 
These years were selected as defining the 
acceptable minimum period of public edu- 
cation in the United States. Differing state 
standards of education are excluded from 
consideration as symptomatic of the dis- 
order being probed. This also applies to 
school-enrollment figures. In both cases, 
the true problem is hidden, although per- 
centages of the population in school attend- 
ance reveal something of the gap between 
need and practice. 

Intra-county differences are _ ignored. 
Suburban communities are geared largely 
to the urban economy and are therefore 
properly a part of the metropolitan area. 
Urban fringe developments are again a 
special problem needing special study. 
Problems of segregation and population 
density are also omitted as not directly rel- 
evant to the study, although they are im- 
portant in other respects. 

In each of four states—Alabama, Mon- 
tana, Ohio, and New York—eight counties 
were selected, ranging from the most high- 
ly urbanized to the most rural, with the 
subordinate attempt to get a fairly wide 
geographic distribution within the state. 
The following data for each county were 
obtained from two census reports (1940 
and 1950): (1) total population, per cent 
urban, and persons aged 5-17, inclusive; 
(2) total labor force and unpaid family 
workers. A ratio was computed for each 
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TABLE 1. Ratio or Apsustep LABOR Force TO SCHOOL-AGE POPULATION FOR SELECTED 
COUNTIES AND FOR HIGHEST, LOWEST, AND MEDIAN COUNTIES IN FourR STATES, WITH 
RANK OF EACH County ON Tus RATIO AND OTHER INDICES, 1940 AND 1950 


: Rank on various indices 
State Ratios ee tte ets atmo 
and —_— — Ratio | Population 


| — = —_ 
wanented 1940 | =19%0 1940 1950 | 1940 1950 1940 1950 





Per cent urban 





United States .... 1.9:1 


Alabama: 
Median county. 
Highest county. 
Lowest county . 


Montgomery* .. 
Jefferson 
Covington 
Lauderdale .... 
Randolph 
Coosa 
Jackson 
Washington 
Montana: 
Median county. 
Highest county. 
Lowest county . 
Beaverhead 
Missoula 
Cascade 
Lincoln 
Stillwater 
Daniels 
Carter 
Treasure 
New York: 
Median county. 
Highest county. 
Lowest county . 
Monroe 
Kings 
Rensselaer 
Tompkins 
Hamilton 
Delaware 
Cattaraugus ... 
Lewis ... 
Ohio: 
Median county. 
Highest county 
Lowest county . 
Cuyahoga 
Franklin 
Allen 
Butler 
Marion 
Highland 
Vinton 
Holmes | ; 7 
*Interpretation of the table: For Montgomery County, Ala., read across as follows: Ratio of 18 
ersons in the adjusted labor force per child of school age in 1940, and 1.9 persons in 1950; this county 
io the highest ratio of those listed, both for 1940 and 1950; county ranks second (of those listed) in 
total population, both for 1940 and 1950; county ranks second (of those listed) in percentage of popula- 
tion that is urban, both for 140 and 1950. 
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county by dividing the adjusted labor force 
(total labor force minus the unpaid family 
workers) by the school-age population 
(ages 5-17, inclusive). The counties were 
then ranked in each state for comparison 
according to the above ratio, total popula- 
tion, and per cent urban. The range of ra- 
tios in each state and the median ratio were 
also computed. 

The median ratio of adjusted labor force 
to school-age population for the entire 
United States is 1.9:1—i.e., 1.9 persons in 
the adjusted labor force for each child of 
school age. The range of medians for the 
four states is from 1.25:1 to 2.1:1. The 
range by counties is of greater significance, 
running from 0.9:1 for one county in Ala- 
bama to 2.7:1 for counties in Ohio and 
New York. The significance is that in some 
counties there is less than one person in the 
labor force for each child to be educated 
while in other areas there are almost three 
persons in the labor force to each such 
child. These figures are found in Table 1. 

When the ra‘ios are ranked from highest 
to lowest, the cumparisons with other meas- 
ures of urban-rural differences are reveal- 
ing. The two counties in each state having 
the highest ratio are the largest in popula- 
tion and per cent urban—except for Bea- 
verhead County, Montana. The lowest coun- 
ty in ratio in each state is unvaryingly sev- 
enth or eighth among the eight counties in 
population and degree of urbanization. 

A greater ratio of adjusted labor force 
to school-age population apparently is as- 
sociated with greater urbanization, and, as 
counties increase in rurality, the labor force 
drops in relation to the school-age popula- 
tion. The value of real estate generally 
diminishes with increasing degrees of ru- 
rality, but the school-age population in- 
creases proportionately. This inverse rela- 
tionship leads to the conclusion that a tax 
solely on property is an unrealistic way of 
supporting education equitably. 

The ratios are consistent with other 
measures on the urban-rural scale. Also, 
in spite of the profound changes which oc- 
curred during the 1940's, the 1940-1950 
rankings are consistent with the relation- 
ships described above. A more ambitious 
study might well work out correlations for 
a larger number of states and counties. 

Under most equalization plans, a uniform 
tax rate is required of each school district 
in order to qualify for state assistance. A 
differential is needed; it might well be 
along the lines of the ratio between the ad- 
justed labor force and the school-age popu- 
lation. The differential could be adminis- 
tered in one of several ways. An amount 


covering basic expenses per unit of popu- 
lation could be subtracted from the tax 
potential of each community; the remain- 
der could then be taxed equally to qualify 
for assistance from other tax sources. The 
second possibility is a system of graduated 
tax rates based on a differential such as the 
one above. These would get more nearly 
at equalized effort. Differences among 
states suggest the need for federal concern 
in the problem of equalizing educational 
opportunity in rural regions. 

The ratio which has been discovered and 
described above is certainly descriptive of a 
phenomenon. It may, through further 
study, be refined into an index to be con- 
sidered in planning an equitable state-aid 
program. 


COMPARATIVE RATES OF MENTAL 
ILLNESSES FOR URBAN AND RURAL 
POPULATIONS IN OHIO 


by Robert M. Frumkint 


The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine whether there are any notable differ- 
ences in the mental health of urban and 
rural people in Ohio. The data used were 
for the 2,591 first admissions (having major 
mental disorders) to Ohio State mental 
hospitals during the year ending December 
31, 1949. These persons were classified by 
sex, mental disorder, and urban or rural 
residence. Rates of first admissions per 
100,000 population were calculated for each 
of the resulting categories, using the popu- 
lations reported in the 1950 census as the 
base. These rates form the basis for the 
analysis and discussion which follow. 

The statistical data are summarized in 
Table 1. With only one exception, it was 
found that rates of mental illness among 
urban individuals exceeded rates among 
rural people; sometimes the urban rates 
were two, three, or more times the rural 
rates. 

The urban rates for syphilitic psychosis, 
both among males and females, were twice 
as high as the rates for rural persons. The 
rate of alcoholic psychosis for rural males 
was less than half the rate for urban males; 
for rural females, one-ninth the rate of 
urban females. 

Psychosis with cerebro-arteriosclerosis is 
second in incidence among major mental 
disorders. Urban males and females had 
rates of admission which were two or more 
times as high as the rates of rural persons. 

Urban individuals also had higher rates 
of senile psychosis, involutional psychosis, 


tOhio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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TABLE 1. 


RATEs oF First ADMISSIONS TO OHIO STATE MENTAL HOSPITALS 


In YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1949, By URBAN OR RURAL 
RESIDENCE AND BY SEX* 


Type of mental disorder 


All disorders 

Syphilitic psychosis 

Alcoholic psychosis 

Psychosis with cerebro-arteriosclerosis 
Senile psychosis 

Involutional psychosis 
Manic-depressive psychosis 
Schizophrenia 

Paranoid conditions 

Psychoneurosis 


paranoid conditions, and psychoneurosis 
than did rural people. Urban males had a 
higher rate of manic-depressive psychosis 
than rural males, but rural females had a 
higher rate than urban females. This latter 
was the only instance in which a rural rate 
of mental illness exceeded an urban rate. 

Schizophrenia is America’s leading men- 
tal illness. It is probably the most dis- 
tinctive and the most characteristic mental 
illness of modern civilization, as modern 
civilization is manifested in the city culture 
and socal organization. 

J. T. Boone and Associates' have recently 
advanced a modified Meyerian hypothesis 
concerning schizophrenic behavior which is 
one of the most tenable of its kind. “Schiz- 
ophrenic behavior,” they say, “is an expres- 
sion of a maladaptation centering in a fail- 
ure of the integrative capacity of the per- 
sonality (a disintegration), resulting from 
frustration beyond the tolerance of the in- 
dividual. Since such maladaptation almost 
inevitably results in further frustration, it 
is characteristically progressive, although 
potentially reversible.” The present find- 
ings seem to support this hypothesis. 

The rates of schizophrenia for urban 
males and females are about twice as high 
as the rates for rural persons. Why are 
there these differences? It has been sug- 
gested that the greater social cohesion of 
the rural population is more conducive to 
mental health than the lack of social co- 
hesion characteristic of the city agglomera- 
tion. 

1J. T. Boone and Associates, A Hypothesia of 
Schizophrenic Behavior, V.A. Pamphlet 10-36 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1951). 


Place of residence and sex 


Urban Rural 


| Female Male | Female 


22.1 20.7 
2.3 1.0 
2.8 0.1 
4.7 2.7 
3.1 2.4 
1.0 2.9 
1.9 3.6 
4.5 5.9 
0.8 0.6 
1.0 15 





*Rates per 100,000 of Ohio population in each sex and residence category, 1950 census 


Since this study was actuarial in char- 
acter rather than individual, a clinical 
study of the individual in urban and rural 
environments is needed to provide an ex- 
planation for any differences in rates of 
mental illness which cannot be completely 
understood in sociological terms alone. 
However, as Sorokin’ states, one of the 
main distinctions between urban and rural 
populations is the factor of homogeneity 
Rural populations are fairly homogeneous, 
urban agglomerations extremely hetero- 
geneous. The city is divided into different 
occupational, economic, religious, political, 
nationality, racial, kinship, and _ class 
groups. In general, the rural aggregate is 
held together by common occupational, 
economic, language (nationality), kinship, 
and religious bonds. 

In urban agglomerations the occupational 
groups engaged in manufacturing, mechan- 
ical, commercial, professional, and govern- 
mental pursuits predominate, while in the 
rural aggregates the agricultural pursuit in 
its various forms is predominant. 

As Sorokin® points out, “The network of 
interaction of the city agglomerations is 
much wider and more complex than that 
of the country population. In the city there 
are more numerous contacts per person, 
wider areas of interaction per man and per 
agglomeration; predominance of imperson- 
al, casual, short-lived relations over the 
personal and durable; more complex, mani- 
fold, superficial, and externally standard- 
ized relationships than sincere, simple, and 

*P. A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality 


(New York: Harper, 1947), pp. 201-302. 
* Op. cit., p. 32. 
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deep ones. In the city, man interacts as ‘a cial cohesiveness”; the country has it. 
number,’ ‘address,’ as an ‘impersonal’ occu- Thus, in the country—where the entire net- 
pational or political or business ‘agent,’ work of human relationships is well inte- 
whereas in the country, man interacts main grated, where there is a high degree of so- 
ly as ‘an individual human person.’ ” eial cohesiveness—people feel themselves 
In Durkheim’s* terms, the city lacks “so- to be vital parts of the community to which 
they belong, and they are less prone to ae- 

*E. Durkheim, Le Suicide (Paris, 1912). quire mental illness than are city people. 
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Report of the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Population of the Rural Sociological 
Society. Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
State College, Pennsylvania, September, 1952. 


PART I 


LEVELS AND TRENDS IN RURAL 
FERTILITY 


by Margaret Jarman Hagoodt 


1. SIGNIFICANT PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH 

The course of fertility in the United 
States in the last twelve years has shown 
such dramatic and unexpected changes that 
the field offers significant, challenging, and 
unanswered problems for research. Con- 
currently with the increasing need of 
understanding fertility trends in order to 
project future population size, the record 
of fertility behavior among the different 
sectors of the population in response to 
changing social, psychological, economic, 
political, and international factors has be- 
come more complex. There is evidence that 
the response in fertility behavior to these 
factors has differed among urban, rural- 
nonfarm, and rural-farm families. Any in- 
cisive analysis of the past and current 
trends in fertility needs to recognize the 
rural groups separately and to recognize 
within these groups additional classifica- 
tions which manifest different fertility 
levels and different degrees of responsive- 
ness in changing their levels. 

Stated in very general terms, the prob- 
lem for research is to identify in the rural 
population the groups manifesting similar 
fertility levels and trends, to seek to iden- 
tify for these groups the demographic and 
nondemographic factors closely associated 
with fertility levels and trends, and, given 
certain assumptions as to the future course 
of the nondemographic factors, to develop 
the basis for prediction of the future course 
of fertility for the separate groups and for 
the rural population as a whole. 

In planning specific research projects in 
the area of rural fertility, there will have 
to be delimitation of much more narrowed 
and specific subproblems. Nevertheless, if 
the challenge of the general formulation of 
the problem is understood, the formulation 
of the objectives and working plans for 
specific projects can provide for results that 
will contribute to some facet of the gen- 
eral problem, even though limited as to de- 
gree of generality. 


tU. 8. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


D. ¢ 
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2. AVAILABILITY AND COMPARABILITY 
or DATA 


At the present time, the situation with 
regard to data for research on rural fertil- 
ity is both gratifying and frustrating. In 
regard to 1950 decennial census data, the 
change in definitions of rural-urban and 
farm-nonfarm classifications imposes prob- 
lems of comparability that will be only 
partially solved by special tabulations of 
the 1950 data on the basis of 1940 defini- 
tions of urban and rural. On the other 
hand, if the tabulations planned from the 
1950 census are not curtailed drastically be- 
cause of economy, they will provide more 
adequate data for analysis of fertility 
within the newly defined rural-farm and 
rural-nonfarm population than have been 
available heretofore. Moreover, in many 
states, data on births by rural-urban resi- 
dence of mother are available throughout 
the decade, by geographic units as small as 
counties, on the basis of 1940 rural-urban 
definitions. As 1950 population data by 
limited classifications are or will be avail- 
able also on the 1940 basis, there can be 
approximate comparability during the 
decade for rates derived from vital statis- 
tics. Therefore, the situation is that data 
exist now (or will be available within the 
next year or so) for many potentially fruit- 
ful analyses in rural fertility. With this 
wealth of data, research projects of signifi- 
cance can be undertaken on limited budg- 
ets because the expense of field collection 
is obviated. 

Because the general problem involves in- 
vestigation of response in fertility behavior 
to various types of factors, certain facets of 
the problem can be explored only through 
field studies that obtain information on 
various subjects never covered in census or 
vital statistics records. The Milbank study 
of fertility in Indianapolis illustrates the 
additional kinds of information needed to 
analyze fertility behavior of a fairly nar- 
rowly defined segment of families in the 
population. Such studies are expensive, 
because they require lengthy interviews by 
highly trained personnel. Moreover, as 
there has been progress in design of re- 


iP. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, Social and 
Psychological Factore Affecting Fertility (New York: 
Milbank Memorial Fund, Vol. I, 1946; Vol. Il, 1950). 
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search projects, sampling, etc., since the 
Milbank study was undertaken more than 
a decade ago, one would not follow that 
study blindly as a guide in setting up a sim- 
ilar study on rural fertility. Nevertheless, 
in planning a program for research in rural 
population, consideration may well be 
given to the objectives, design, cost, and 
operation of the Milbank study as illus- 
trative of the dimensions of a field study 
designed to throw light on phases of the 
problems in rural fertility that cannot be 
answered by research on census and vital 
statistics data. 


3. MetTHnops or ANALYSIS 


New and refined methods developed over 
the last decade for measuring fertility and 
population replacement have involved the 
concept of generation or cohort rates. In 
general, these methods are more elaborate 
and require detailed classifications of birth 
data over long periods of time. These are 
usually available only for large population 
groups. As rural sociologists usually deal 
with segments of the population restricted 
to relatively small geographic areas, it will 
be true only infrequently in the immediate 
future that they will be able to use directly 
the recent methodological contributions of 
Woofter, Whelpton, Lotka, and others in 
this field.t However, careful study of the 
conclusions drawn at the national level 
from careful application of the more elab- 
orate methods can enable rural sociologists 
to interpret more validly the implications 
of their own studies of rural fertility using 
somewhat simpler methods for smaller 
areas. 

There are two basic approaches to the 
use of census or vital statistics data for 
examining the relationships of fertility of 
specified population groups to nondemo- 
graphic factors. The first or direct approach 
is feasible when direct or indirect data on 
fertility and on the other factors are ob- 
tained in the same survey and the required 
cross-classification of women or families 
can be made by income, education, occu- 
pation, etc. For example, from the 1950 
Population Census, tabulations will be 
available for the rural-farm population that 
permit: (1) summarizing measures of fer- 


Woofter, “Completed Generation Repro 
duction Rates,” Human Biology, XIX :3 (Sept., 
1947), pp. 133-153; P. K. Whelpton, “Reproduction 
Rates Adjusted for Age, Parity, Fecundity, and 
Marriage,” Journal of the American Statistical As 
sociation, XL1:236 (Dee 1946), pp. 501-516 Al 
fred J. Lotka, “Pvaluation of Some Methods of 
Measuring Fertility,” paper presented at the Inter 
national Statistical Congress (Washington, Aug., 
1947). 


*T. J 


tility such as number of children under 
5 years of age per 1,000 women of child- 
bearing age for families classified by in- 
come, education of head, occupation of 
head, etc.; (2) distribution of families by 
income, education or occupation of head, 
etc., for families with specified numbers of 
children ever born. Such tabulations per- 
mit a direct approach to the analysis of the 
relationship of fertility to the other factors. 
They will be limited, however, to relatively 
large population groups, such as the rural- 
farm population of an entire state or re- 
gion. 

The second or indirect approach is fea- 
sible for a much broader class of geographic 
areas—such as counties, economic areas, 
or subregions—for which detailed cross- 
classification will not be available. In this 
approach measures of fertility for a given 
population group, such as the ratio of chil- 
dren under 5 per 1,000 rural-farm women 
of child-bearing age, by economic areas, 
can be computed from the relatively sim- 
ple tabulations that will be available. From 
other sorts of tabulations of the population 
census, from tabulations of the agriculture 
and housing censuses, and from noncensus 
sources, various types of information on 
potentially relevant nondemographic fac- 
tors will be available for the rural-farm 
population of economic areas. Utilizing 
the economic area as a unit of analysis, one 
can indirectly explore relationships be- 
tween fertility and other types of phe- 
nomena even though cross-tabulations are 
not available. Various methods of cross- 
classification and correlation are available 
for this purpose. (Recently writers have 
labeled such correlations as “ecological 
correlations.”’) 

The methods appropriate for analysis of 
data on fertility gathered through field sur- 
veys encompass a much broader range, as 
the data may be more varied in nature than 
the conventional vital statistics and census 
data. Because one of the chief gaps in the 
census-type data is the absence of informa- 
tion on attitudes, field studies of fertility 
should be concerned with the measurement 
of attitudes. In planning such studies the 
contributions in scaling of attitudes made 
by Guttman, Lazarsfeld, and others should 
be studied for their applicability in design- 
ing the project and analyzing the data. 

*For example, see W. 8. Robinson, “Ecological 
Correlations and Behavior of Individuals,” American 
Soctological Review, XV:3 (June, 1950), pp. 351- 
357 

* Samuel A. Stouffer et al., Measurement and Pre- 
diction, Vol. IV (“Studies in Social Psychology in 
World War II” (Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1950)). 
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PART II 


LEVELS AND TRENDS IN RURAL 
MORTALITY* 


by Homer L. Hitt, J. Allan Beegle, 
and John N. Burrust 


1. SIGNIFICANT PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH 


Rural mortality levels and trends are 
challenging and rewarding areas of re- 
search, for several reasons. Since mortality 
exerts a direct influence upon the size of 
a population, it must be considered in all 
predictions of population change and 
growth. The virtual absence, on a broad 
scale, of other reliable indexes of health, 
makes, by default, the rate at which a pop- 
ulation is dying the most important gauge 
of general health conditions available to 
the researcher. Moreover, the toll exacted 
by various specific causes of death is the 
most accurate reflection of society’s prog- 
ress in combating the leading killers of 
mankind. Finally, analyses of differential 
mortality may serve as a means of under- 
standing and interpreting cultural and so- 
cial phenomena. 

Although more stable and predictable 
than fertility, mortality is nevertheless a 
changing phenomenon which continuously 
offers unanswered questions and emerging 
blind spots to the researcher. In the United 
States, the first half of this century wit- 
nessed a steady decline in mortality. All 
evidence indicates that the reduction dur- 
ing this period was of much greater magni- 
tude among urban than among rural peo- 
ple. The result has been the rapid narrow- 
ing of the advantage held in mortality by 
rural people until at present, according to 
some recent studies, the existence of a dif- 
ferential favoring ruralites is open to ques- 
tion.’ In some particular age groups, it 
may be that large cities now have a more 
favorable mortality than ural areas.¢ 
Hence, one current problem for research is 


*Special acknowledgment is due Harold F. Dorn 


for reading the mortality manuscript and for mak 
ing numerous suggestions and constructive criti 
cisms However, he is in no sense responsible for 
any shortcomings 

tLouisiana State University, 
Michigan State College, Fast 
Mississippi Southern College, 
respectively 

*cf. J. Lambert Molyneaux, Differential Mortality 
in Virginia (Charlottesville: Bur. of Pop. and Econ 
Research, Univ. of Va., 1947), pp. 19-21 

* cf. Lambert Molyneaux, Sara K. Gilliam, and 
L. C. Florant, “Differences in Virginia Death Rates 
by Color, Sex, Age and Rural or Urban Residence,” 
American Sociological Review, XI1:1 (Oct., 1947), 
p. 533; T. Lynn Smith, Population Analysis (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948), pp. 257- 
258; and John N. Purrus, Life Opportunities: An 


Rouge, La.; 
Mich.; and 
Miss 


Baton 
Lansing, 
Hattiesburg 


the determination both of the true level 
of rural as compared with urban mortality 
and of the demographic and nondemo- 
graphic factors influencing the level of the 
rural death rate. 

Related to the need for the continuing 
clarification of the rural-urban differential 
is the need for the further investigation 
of the relationship, within the urban cate- 
gory, of community size to mortality. Many 
studies, for example, have found that small 
urban centers (ranging in population from 
2,500 to 10,000 persons) are characterized by 
the highest mortality of any residential 
category.? Yet the relatively limited sta- 
tistical margin of this difference, coupled 
with the known or suspected deficiencies in 
the basic data, leaves considerable room 
for doubt as to the nature of this pattern. 
Although a seemingly logical explanation 
—that there are cultural lags in the smaller 
cities—has been offered for the differential, 
the decisive importance of this factor re- 
mains to be demonstrated. Despite the 
many scholarly efforts to study the rela- 
tionship of residence to mortality, the sub- 
ject continues to invite research. 

The study of differentials in mortality 
for the several residence groups should be 
concerned with the varying importance of 
specific causes of death as well as with 
differences in general mortality rates. For 
example, how do the leading causes of death 
differ in rural and urban areas, and what 
factors are responsible for the differences 
noted? This approach reveals the distinc- 
tive health and medical problems con- 
fronting rural society. Considerable work 
has been done in this field, vut many facets 
of the problem remain unexplored. More- 
over, changing conditions are constantly 
modifying patterns demonstrated to have 
existed at one time. 

Not only should the rural and urban pop- 
ulations be set apart in the study of mor- 
tality (as has been emphasized thus far), 
but groups or segments comprising the 
rural population should be identified and 
compared. Research into differential mor- 
tality among the social classes in rural 
areas requires continued attention, despite 
the methodological difficulties. Other dif- 
ferentials in rural mortality worthy of ad- 
ditional research include those by tenure 
inalysis of Differential Mortality in Misstasippt 
(University, Miss.: Bur. of Pub. Admin., Univ. of 
Miss., 1951), pp. 12, 17 

7 Paul M. Houser and J 
Differentiala in Michigan, Michigan AES Spec. Bull 
367, East Lansing (Feb., 1951), pp. 33-36; Moly 
neaux et al., op, cit.; Frederick D. Mott and Milton 
|. Roemer, Rural Health and Medical Care (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1948), p. 53. 
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status, race and ethnic origin, type of farm- 
ing, education, and income. Efforts should 
be made to identify the demographic and 
nondemographic factors associated with the 
differential mortality rates and trends. The 
role of social status, as it relates to the 
use of medical facilities and resulting mor- 
tality rates, deserves special attention. 
(The elite, for example, often do not pa- 
tronize local doctors and hospitals since 
prestige is enhanced or reinforced through 
patronage of specialists and nonlocal hos- 
pitals.) The attitudes concerning health, 
medical care, and the value of human life 
itself are known to vary for different seg- 
ments of the population and must be re- 
flected in the levels of mortality. The male 
role in Western society permits fewer ad- 
missions of illness, equated with weakness 
and lack of masculinity, than the female 
role. The identification of such attitudes 
and the consequent levels of mortality asso- 
ciated with them is an almost untouched 
area for investigation. The distribution of 
health facilities in relation to “natural” 
groupings in rural areas and the relation 
of this to levels of mortality represent still 
another fertile area for exploration. Studies 
in this general field have been rare, perhaps 
largely because the data made available by 
the National Office of Vital Statistics do not 
lend themselves to this valuable type of 
analysis. 


2. AVAILABILITY AND COMPARABILITY 
or DATA 


Several investigators, notably Harold F. 
Dorn,* have pointed out in some detail the 
many data problems that confront the re- 
searcher investigating the relationship be- 
tween residence and mortality. Only brief 
mention can be made here of the more 
important difficulties. To begin with, the 
researcher is exclusively dependent upon 
official vital-statistics reports (now planned, 
processed, and released on a national basis 
by the National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Public Health Service) for extensive mor- 
tality data. Annual mortality records from 
these official reports are available for only 
a relatively short span of time—since 1933 
for the entire nation, but since 1900 for 
some areas. The manner in which the 
records have been classified and published 
limits substantially their use for studies 
involving considerations of residence. Be- 
fore 1930, the division between rural and 
urban was made at 8,000 population and 


Health and Publie 
VII:1 (Mar., 


Dorn, “Rural 
Rural Soctology, 


*Harold F 
Health Programs,” 
1942), pp. 23-24. 


later at 10,000. Beginning in 1930, the 
fundamental rural-urban demarcation be- 
came 10,000 population, although separate 
tabulations in many instances were made 
for places having between 2,500 and 10,000 
population in order that mortality data 
could be more closely related to population 
data. Since 1940, the terms “rural” and 
“urban” have been used in the same sense 
as employed by the 1940 census. Although 
the smallest-sized centers separately identi- 
fied in the geographical code utilized are 
those of 10,000 population, places ranging 
in population between 2,500 and 10,000 are 
coded as a group for each county. Mortal- 
ity data are given for individual cities of 
10,000 or more population in some pub- 
lished tabulations. Corresponding data for 
rural areas and for centers of 2,500 to 10,000 
as a group, while not published, are avail- 
able for counties. 

Equally as confusing as the diversity of 
definitions of rural and urban areas was the 
early practice of tabulating deaths only by 
place of occurrence rather than by resi- 
dence. From 1938 on, the tabulation of 
death both by place of occurrence and by 
place of residence has remedied this de- 
ficiency. The use of the international list 
of causes of death has both strong and 
weak points. While the use of this list 
improves the comparability of the data at 
any particular time, changes in this list as 
the result of decennial revisions break the 
continuity of the data. Underregistration 
of deaths, greater in rural than in urban 
areas, may possibly remain an appreciable 
problem in some states, though progress in 
reducing this deficiency is heartening. 

The change in definitions of the rural- 
urban and farm-nonfarm classification, in- 
augurated by the 1950 census, will unques- 
tionably pose some additional problems. 
Indeed, the resulting newly lost compa- 
rability of residence definitions between 
population statistics and vital statistics, 
achieved after 40 years of effort, should 
somewhat dampen the enthusiasm of those 
celebrating the victory of the improved 
residential classification of the census. The 
residence tabulations in recently released 
volumes, Vital Statistics of the United States 
(Parts I and IJ), for 1949 do not conform to 
the newly adopted definitions of the 1950 
census. However, planned special tabula- 
tions of the 1950 census data on the basis 
of 1940 definitions, if in sufficient detail, 
will reduce the magnitude of immediate 
difficulties of comparability. Indeed, the 
next year or so will bring the rather happy 
combination of parallel vital statistics and 
census data (i.e., for 1950) which should 
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provide the basis for the most thoroughgo- 
ing mortality investigations in a decade. 

The most perplexing fundamental prob- 
lem in utilizing official records is that of 
obtaining from them sufficiently refined 
data to answer specific meaningful research 
queries relative to the role of residence. It 
is well established that mortality is re- 
lated, among other factors, to age, sex, 
race, and marital status as well as to resi- 
dence. This means that, unless the data 
are subsorted simultaneously, at least for 
residence, age, sex, and race, little confi- 
dence can be attached to relationships pur- 
portedly due to residence. Instead, the 
mortality pattern exhibited may be due to 
one or more other factors. In all official 
materials, such refinements as those speci- 
fied necessarily become less frequent as 
smaller areal units are reported. In other 
words, breakdowns are progressively more 
general as the tabulations shift from na- 
tional, to state, and to county data. Yet the 
rural sociologist customarily works with 
small areas, usually with one or more 
counties. 

The difficulty of obtaining sufficiently re- 
fined data from official sources for making 
mortality analyses is brought home by the 
review of the nature of the tabulations in 
the latest report, Vital Statistics of the 
United States for 1949 (Part II), by place 
of residence. At the county level, for ex- 
ample, the number of deaths is given by 
race (white and nonwhite) and residence 
(urban defined as a place having, in 1940, 
a population of 10,000 or more). Thus, age 
and sex are not considered, and the resi- 
dential classification is not the one em- 
ployed by the census. In another tabula- 
tion, the number of deaths from thirty-two 
selected causes is given for each county 
by residence (with urban again defined as 
a place having, in 1940, a population of 
10,000 or more). This tabulation, which 
ignores the factors of race, sex, and age, 
employs a_ residential classification that 
cannot be equated to the census categories. 
It is, of course, recognized that the cost of 
the coding, tabulating, and publishing of 
desirable detailed data is prohibitive. This, 
however, does not eliminate the research- 
er’s need for them. In this connection, it 
is significant to note that the tabulations 
contained in state vital-statistics offices 
vary considerably in the degree of their 
detail. Frequently more detailed and con- 
sequently more useful mortality materials 
can be obtained from state than from fed- 
eral sources. For all their potentialities, the 
state sources of detailed mortality data re- 
main relatively unexploited. 


The limitations of official data plus the 
existence of numerous pertinent factors 
other than those included in official vital 
statistics reports would seem to make field 
studies indispensable to the investigation 
of certain facets of rural mortality. Actual- 
ly such studies have been extremely rare. 
Perhaps the need for large samples, highly 
trained enumerators, and long schedules— 
all contributing to high cost—coupled with 
certain inherent difficulties in collecting 
mortality data by enumeration, have dis- 
couraged attempts at field surveys in mor- 
tality research. The records of life insur- 
ance companies probably offer the most 
promising avenue of approach to the study 
of significant aspects of mortality not cov- 
ered in official data. 


3. METHODS or ANALYSIS 


In the analysis of levels and trends of 
rural mortality, the indispensability of 
taking account of the factors of age, sex, 
and race simultaneously with that of resi- 
dence should be recognized. Though the 
crucial importance of this procedure seems 
obvious, the fact is that many investigators 
have stopped short of the possibilities of 
such refinement which are inherent in the 
data. Unfortunately, as has already been 
indicated, the data themselves are fre- 
quently the limiting factor in the research- 
er’s effort to establish beyond question the 
precise role of rurality (or urbanity) in 
mortality patterns. In any event, to assume 
that this has been done when such fac- 
tors as age, race, or sex are uncontrolled or 
unaccounted for is wishful thinking. 

Time and space will not permit a de- 
tailed review of the several indexes of mor- 
tality at the disposal of the researcher. In 
general, records of death combined with 
other demographic materials are used 
either to compute mortality rates of var- 
ious sorts or to construct life tables. Mor- 
tality rates may be calculated for each 
age group in the populations under study 
(age-specific death rates) or adjusted for 
age by relating to the age distribution of a 
standard population (standardized death 
rates). The first of these refinements yields 
a series of death rates, one for each com- 
ponent age group, for each population 
under study. The second one yields a sin- 
gle composite but fictitious rate for each 
population—the rate that would prevail if 

* One item of evidence which attests to the poor 
quality of mortality data collected by means of 
enumeration is to be found in the records of the 
U. &. Burean of the Census between 1850 and 1900 
when such a procedure was actually employed. See 
Smith, op. cit., pp. 242-245. 
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the given population had the same age 
distribution as the standard population. 
Both types of rates, in any event, correct for 
age differences and, if so computed, may 
correct for sex differences. 

In addition to the conventional age-ad- 
justed and the age-specific death rates, sev- 
eral specialized mortality rates are in use. 
The more common of these include the in- 
fant mortality rate, the maternal mortality 
rate, and death rates from specific causes. 
All of these measures may play vital roles 
in rural mortality studies. 

The life table is a useful and increas- 
ingly popular method for summarizing the 
mortality experience of a population. It is 
a means of measuring and expressing the 
longevity of a population. From an analyti- 
cal standpoint, data on deaths placed with- 
in the framework of a life table are better 
adapted for the analysis of many research 
problems in mortality than are death data 
utilized in any other form. Two types of 
tables, the current and the cohort, may be 
constructed The current life table, the 
most commonly used form, is based upon 
mortality rates at a particular time. The 
second type, the cohort life table, follows 
a given cohort of births over a specified 
period of time or for life, reflecting the 
actual mortality experienced by the group 
in the aging process. Although the cohort 
table is valuable for highly specialized 
demographic research, especially in fertil- 
ity, the current or conventional life table 
is most useful for the usual research prob- 
lems in mortality. 

Charts showing the curves of age-ad- 
justed death rates and life tables are val- 
uable tools for the analysis of levels and 
trends of rural mortality. These indexes 
automatically standardize for age and 
usually (if so computed) for sex. In utiliz- 
ing these measures, the factor of race 
should simultaneously be taken into ac- 
count, if possible. The stage is set for 
reliable and fruitful generalizations regard- 
ing the relationship of residence to mor- 
tality when mortality comparisions of resi- 
dential groupings (rural-urban, _intra- 
urban, and possibly intra-rural) can be 
made with age, sex, and race factors held 
constant 

The possibilities of exploiting official 
data in studying the relationship between 
the mortality levels within a particular 
population group and various nondemo- 
graphic factors are considerably more 


U. 8. Buoreau of the Census, Handbook of Sta 
tistical Methods for Demographers (prelim. ed., 24 
printing), by A. J. Jaffe (Washington, D. C U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1951), pp. 3 @# 


limited than are the corresponding possi- 
bilities in fertility research. (See Part I 
of this paper.) The available data (none of 
which concerning deaths per se comes from 
the census) do not permit the direct cross- 
classification of mortality levels within a 
given population with such factors as edu- 
cation, income, and occupation. It is pos- 
sible, however, to explore indirectly the 
relationship between mortality levels and 
nondemographic factors from official data. 
This involves first the computation of in- 
dexes of mortality for the rural population 
of geographic areas, such as counties or eco- 
nomic subregions. Then nondemographic 
characteristics for the rural population of 
the same areas can be obtained from the 
census or from other sources. These two 
types of data for the same geographic area 
make possible the indirect exploration of 
their interrelationships (as Hagood has 
pointed out in connection with fertility re- 
search) through various methods of cross- 
classification and correlation. 

The general unavailability, in official 
sources, of data for the cross tabulation of 
mortality on the one hand with relevant 
nondemographic factors on the other, 
places the investigator in a most difficult 
situation. Field surveys apparently offer 
little possibility of advance in mortality 
research. It seems that the best hope for 
headway rests upon the expansion of offi- 
cial data provided by state and national 
agencies. Not to be overlooked, however, 
by the researcher is the possibility of ob- 
taining from official agencies special tabu- 
lations for specific purposes, e.g., data for 
a group of selected counties. Though ex- 
pensive, such special tabulations are in- 
comparably more economical than under- 
taking a complete field study. It is to be 
remembered that the basic mortality data 
from death certificates, along with a few 
related factors, are collected, coded, and 
punched on cards as routine activity by 
the National Office of Vital Statistics. 


PART III 


LEVELS AND TRENDS IN RURAL 
MIGRATION 


by T. Lynn Smitht 


1. SIGNIFICANT AREAS FOR RESEARCH 


Migration is one of the three factors 
which bear directly upon the growth of 
population, births and deaths being the 
other two. But, whereas in the United 
States as a whole and for the various states 
and counties it is possible to determine 


tUniversity of Florida, Gainesville, Fila. 
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rather well the fertility and mortality of 
the population, migration generally re- 
mains in the realm of the great unknown. 
A good part of what we know on the sub- 
ject is inference derived from successive 
population counts and a knowledge of the 
other two factors involved in the changes. 
Our first great need, therefore, is ways and 
means of getting current and reliable in- 
formation about migration that will match 
the fertility and mortality data presently 
available for use by rural sociologists and 
others. Hence the discovery or develop- 
ment of adequate data and the perfection 
of significant indicators of migration are 
the primary problems confronting those in- 
terested in the field. 

Migration, or the movement of persons 
from place to place, is of a wide variety of 
types; and there are many significant prob- 
lems calling for additional research in con- 
nection with each of them. Among the ones 
with which the rural sociologists neces- 
sarily must be concerned are the following: 
(1) the rural-urban exchange of population; 
(2) the interregional movement of rural 
people; (3) farm-to-farm migrations within 
any given area; and (4) the annual and 
seasonal flow of migratory agricultural la- 
borers. Other types, such as the edging for- 
ward of the frontier, the mad rush to a 
newly opened territory, or a trek to far- 
distant parts of the continent are largely a 
matter of history in the United States, al- 
though they still are of tremendous signifi- 
cance in parts of South America, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Of the many aspects or problems calling 
for attention by rural sociologists, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned as of paramount 
importance: (1) the measurement of the 
amount of migration to and from the 
specific states, counties, and cities which go 
to make up the nation; (2) the nature of 
the selective processes at work in the 
rural-urban exchange of population and in 
other types of migration, how these vary 
from time to time and place to place, and 
the factors associated with the variations; 
(3) the absolute and relative importance of 
the movement of operators and laborers 
from farm to farm within a given area, the 
extent to which this is associated with 
vertical social mobility, and other social, 
demographic, and economic phenomena re- 
lated as causes or effects to the shifting of 
families from farm to farm; and (4) mi- 
gratory agricultural laborers, their number 
and how it is changing, the principal cur- 
rents and their seasonal ebb and flow, and 
the social and economic effects of their 
mode of existence, with respect both to 


the migrants themselves (especially the 
children) and the neighborhoods and com- 
munities through which they pass."! Each 
of the four may be commented upon brief- 
ly. 

Our inability to handle the migration 
factor effectively is the chief drawback to 
adequate population accounting on the 
community, county, and state levels. The 
amount of effort rural sociologists have put 
into demographic study during the last two 
decades, and the preéminence they have 
attained in the United States and the world 
as a result, make it unnecessary to say 
more about the necessity of being able to 
measure the migration to and from each 
significant state and national territory. It 
hardly needs mentioning that for most 
rural sociologists, as well as for the people 
in general, the county data are by far the 
most significant of those gathered and pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census or any 
other agency. 

The little we know about the general 
problem of selectivity of migration is due 
largely to the efforts of a few rural so- 
ciologists; and for some time to come it is 
likely that rural sociologists will need to 
concern themselves with the broader as 
well as the particular aspects of this prob- 
lem.'? As is well known, most societies are 
characterized by rural-urban differentials 
in fertility which result in the rural popu- 
lation producing far more than its propor- 
tionate share of the oncoming generation. 
This phenomenon has been pronounced in 
the United States for 150 years. Therefore 
any tendency whatsoever for migration 
from the country to the city to comb over 
the population—taking the “better lives” 


11A few of the more comprehensive general 
treatments of migration, with much valuable bibli- 
ographical material included, are the following: 
Pitirim A. Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmerman, Prin- 
ciples of Rural-Urban Soctology (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1929), pp. 523-607; Pitirim A. Sorokin, 
Carle C. Zimmerman, and Charles Josiah Galpin, A 
Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, Vol. IIT 
(Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. Press, 1932), pp. 458- 
627; Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Research Memoran- 
dum on Migration Differentials, Pull. 48 (New York: 
The Social Science Research Council, 1938), pp. 1- 
123: P. K. Whelpton, Needed Population Research 
(Lancaster, Pa.: The Science Press Printing Co., 
1938), pp. 123-156; T. Lynn Smith, The Soctology 
of Rural Life (3rd ed.; New York: Harper & Bros., 
1953), pp. 160-195; and Smith, Population Analysts, 
op. cit., pp. 289-368 

12 The most comprehensive summaries of the find 
ings in the field of selective migration will be found 
in Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit., pp. 540-583; 
and Thomas, op. cit. The most up-to-date summary 
ie C. A. MeMahan, “Selectivity of Rural-to-Urban 
Migration,” in T. Lynn Smith and C. A. McMahan 
(eds.), The Soctology of Urban Life: A Teat with 
Readings (New York: The Dryden Press, 1951), pp 
334-341 
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and leaving those of less innate ability or 
natural endowments—is fraught with se- 
rious consequences; and one need not be 
a partisan of an extreme zoological inter- 
pretation of history in order to recognize 
its importance. 

Unfortunately, we have barely scratched 
the surface in the study of this subject, and 
those who attempt investigations along this 
line in the future will need to be much 
more ingenious than those of us working 
on the problem in the past have been, or 
it is not likely that any great accretions to 
knowledge on the subject will take place. 
Basically, we need to determine the ways 
in which and the extent to which those 
who leave the rural districts for the towns 
and cities differ from those who remain 
on the farms. Some of the less important 
aspects of this problem, such as the age 
and sex selectivity of the migration, are 
fairly well demonstrated; but relative to 
the characteristics indicative of physical 
health and vigor and natural endowments 
or native intelligence, little or nothing 
worthy of mention has been discovered. It 
is not enough to show that the migrants 
rate higher or lower on the conventional 
intelligence tests than do those who remain 
at home. Most of the tests are highly biased 
in favor of urban lore and activities. It 
is not sufficient to prove that the migrants 
receive more education than do those who 
remain in the rural communities. Formal 
schooling itself is to a large extent a func- 
tion of migration, and not a cause of it. 
It is not adequate to demonstrate that the 
basic interests of those who leave the coun- 
try are different from those of the ones 
who stay at home. How are we to evaluate 
whether an interest in mechanics which 
may keep a modern boy on the farm is 
of a higher or lower type than that in 
books which may take his brother to the 
city? The rural sociologists who can de- 
vise ways and means of determining the 
essential facts about the selectivity of mi- 
gration, or the lack of it, will make funda- 
mental contributions to our growing body 
of knowledge. 


In the writer’s estimation, the few stud- 
ies of the circulation of the farm population 
in local areas are among the most signifi- 
cant contributions rural sociologists have 
made.'* It is important that we have more 


See, for example, C. BE. Lively, “Spatial Mo 
bility of the Rural Population with Respect to Lo- 
cal Areas,”’ American Journal of Sociology, XLIII :1 
(July, 1937), pp. 89-102; and Homer L. Hitt, Recent 
Migration Into and Within the Upper Mississippi 
Delta of Louisiana, La. AES Bull, 364, Baton Rouge 
(June, 1943) 


of them, in various parts of the country, 
and with migration treated first as the de- 
pendent variable and then as the independ- 
ent variable in the analyses. 

The recent report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor, Migratory 
Labor in American Agriculture,’* high- 
lights the growing importance of the float- 
ing population of rural America. It is 
likely to continue waxing in importance 
generally and to make its effects felt in 
more and more parts of the country. In 
the writer’s opinion, there is a great oppor- 
tunity awaiting those who will devote 
themselves to the sociological study of this 
phenomenon. 


2. AVAILABILITY AND COMPARABILITY 
or DATA 


The data on migration are probably the 
most deficient in amount and quality of 
those relating to any major aspect of pop- 
ulation study. As is well known, it was not 
until 1940 that the United States Census in- 
cluded a question on migration on the pop- 
ulation schedule, and the results obtained 
are hardly such as to enable us to answer 
most of the elementary questions about the 
subject. The 1950 materials are likely to be 
even more unsatisfactory. Suffice it to say 
that these materials cannot be employed, 
along with those on deaths and births, to 
make a population balance sheet for a 
given county during the decade from 1930 
to 1940 nor that from 1940 to 1950. Nor is 
one safe in assuming that the figures on 
the net flow of population between rural 
and urban areas in the nation as a whole 
for the period 1935 to 1940 or during the 
12 months preceding the 1950 census are 
accurate.’5 Information that can be relied 
upon is the extent to which people moved 
from one state to another during these two 
periods, and the absolute and relative im- 
portance of migrants (i.e., persons moving 
from one county or quasi-county to an- 
other) at each of the census dates. If all 
we wished or needed to know about migra- 
tion were its incidence, the data from the 
two most recent censuses would be of con- 
siderable value. However, even more than 
materials which treat migration as one of 
the characteristics of the population, some 
of us would like to have data which would 
enable us to analyze migration as one of 


14 Washington: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 
1. 


16 Cf. Smith, Population Analysis, op. cit., pp. 297 
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the factors in population change.’* It seems 
unlikely that such will be forthcoming in 
the foreseeable future. In the meantime, 
census materials on state of birth and state 
of residence and length of time of the op- 
erators on their present farms may be an- 
alyzed in ways that contribute somewhat to 
our knowledge of migration. 

There are accumulating in many offices 
throughout the nation important bodies of 
secondary materials that may well be used 
to help us gain additional understanding 
about many of the important aspects of 
the general topic. Among those that might 
be mentioned in this respect are the ma- 
terials in the employment offices in the 
various states, the school census data, and 
even the personnel records of large busi- 
ness firms. (At the present time, for ex- 
ample, the personnel manager of one large 
company in New York City is cooperating 
with the writer in a small study of the 
migration of its retired employees.) 

Basically, however, the field of migration 
study awaits rural sociologists who have 
the ingenuity and insight to develop new 
and effective ways of assembling the neces- 
sary data, or the time, energy, and financial 
support to plan and execute the necessary 
field work. 


Apart from the materials assembled by 
the Bureau of the Census in its enumera- 
tions, it is to be hoped that the Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Life will 
continue to assemble and publish data on 
the exchange of population between the 
farm and nonfarm parts of the nation at 
least as complete and as accurate as those 
it secured for the years 1920 through 1948. 


3. MetTHOps or ANALYSIS 


Very little methodology specific to migra- 
tion and growing out of studies in that 
area is deserving of mention or application. 
In large part this is because of the defec- 
tive nature of the data and the fact that 
most of the attention of the investigators 


**As an absolute minimum, the Census sbould 
obtain from each person and publish by counties 
and quasi-counties data that would show the num 
ber of persons who had migrated from another 
county following the date of the immediately pre 
ceding Additional facts, roughly in the 
order of their importance, that should be given as 
quickly as practicable are: the sex classification of 
such persons, their color and national origins, and 
their ages. Whereas the essential data about the 
other two factors in population change, births and 
deaths, are secured by the National Office of Vital 
Statistics, only the Census can get and disseminate 
the necessary material about migration For this 
reason the task of doing it should be given a high 
priority among the undertakings of the Bureau of 
the Censue 


census 


had to be devoted to various ways of ap- 
proximating or estimating the extent to 
which migration has been a factor in var- 
ious demographic changes. Worthy of men- 
tion in this connection is the method of es- 
timating migration by comparing the num- 
ber of persons in a certain age group at a 
given census, decreased by the expected 
mortality over a ten-year period for the 
specific age groups involved, with the 
same contingent at the next census when 
they are ten years older. This has been 
employed by a number of rural sociol- 
ogists to add materially to our knowledge 
of the volume and direction of migratory 
currents in the population.'* It probably 
will have to be used considerably more if 
we are to make much more progress in 
this area. 

Also worth consideration is the device 
of comparing the age configuration of seg- 
ments of a population with that of the 
whole, and inferring that migration is the 
factor responsible for persistent concen- 
trations or deficiencies such as the exceed- 
ingly high proportions of people in the 
productive ages in the urban population 
and of elderly people in the rural-nonfarm 
population, or the low percentage of per- 
sons in the productive ages in the rural- 
farm population.** 

The simple expedient of taking the pop- 
ulation of a county at a given census, ad- 
justing the number by the natural in- 
crease (births minus deaths) for the ensu- 
ing decade, comparing the result with the 
population enumerated at the next census, 
and attributing the difference to migra- 
tion will hardly appeal to many rural so- 
ciologists. Although such an index was 
used in all seriousness as a principal basis 
for one of the most ambitious studies of 
migration ever made in the United States, 
the Pennsylvania Study of Population Re- 
distribution, it has in the past been largely 


Horace Hamilton, Rural 
Carolina, 1920 to 1930, 
205 (Feb., 1034); P. G 


it See, for example, C 
Urban Migration in North 
North Carolina AES Bull 
Beck, Recent Trends in the Rural Population of 
Ohio, Obio AES Bull. 533, Wooster (May, 19%4); 
T. Lynn Smith, “The Migration of the Aged,” in 
T. Lynn Smith (ed.), Problema of America’s Aging 
Population (Gainesville: Univ. of Fla. Press, 1951), 
pp. 15-28; and Homer L. Hitt, “America’s Aged at 
Mid-Century,” in T. Lynn Smith (ed.), Living in the 
Later Years (Gainesville: Univ. of Pla. Press, 1952), 
pp. 20-27 

1s Examples will be found in Smith, Sooctology of 
Rural Life, op. cit., pp. 76-80; C. A. McMahan, The 
People of Atlanta (Athens: Univ. of Ga. Press, 
1950), pp. 180, 190-191; and Homer L. Hitt, “Mi 
gration and Southern Cities,” in Smith and McMahan 
(eds.), The Soctology of Urban Life, op. ctt.,, pp 
832.334 
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en indicator of the extent to which births 
were not registered throughout the na- 
tion.” 

For the most part, however, appropriate 
and revealing methods of research, and 
even specific devices for use in the study 
of migration, must still be developed by 
those who devote their attention to the 
field. First and foremost we need to know 


1 Bee Carter Goodrich et al., Migration and Eco 
nomic Opportunity (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pa. 
Press, 1936), pp. 685-6860 and Plate VIII-A. 


how to measure migration, and the sources 
of data which can be used in the develop- 
ment of suitable indexes of its extent. After 
this we probably will be able to employ 
profitably many of the conventional statis- 
tical, graphic, and other analytical devices 
in determining the independent variables 
associated with migration, and in determin- 
ing how migration as an independent 
variable is responsible or partially respon- 
sible for variations in other demographic 
and social phenomena. 





APPLIED SOCIOLOGY NOTES 
Edited by Paul A. Miller 


NEED FOR CHANGE IN STATE LAW 
RELATING TO COMMUNITY-UNIT 
SCHOOLS 


by David E. Lindstromt 


Prior to 1939, the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation opposed school district reorgani- 
zation which would centralize administra- 
tive authority in the state or in units too 
large to permit intimate knowledge of 
school affairs—and lively interest in them 
—on the part of the people in the district.* 
The 1944 Report of the Illinois Agricultural 
Association School Committee recommend- 
ed, as the most desirable type, an adminis- 
trative district for grades one to twelve, in- 
clusive, with high schools having not fewer 
than 150 pupils. Such districts, it was as- 
sumed, would approximate the size of nat- 
ural rural communities as determined by 
the habits of association of farm people 
themselves. 

Studies of natural areas of association 
—neighborhoods and communities—were 
made by the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University of Illinois. These “natural 
areas” were compared with school districts 
having differences in tax rates, assessments, 
average daily attendance, and conditions of 
soil, and also with community-unit districts 
recommended by county survey commit- 
tees, as voted by the people under the 1945 
and 1947 laws. These studies demonstrated 
the sizes of rural communities as recog- 
nized by the farm people who live in them. 

Data for counties in which the studies 
were made came from various sources: (1) 
Data on kinds of districts, enrollments and 
attendance, assessed valuations, and tax 
levies came from state and county school 
superintendents’ offices; (2) data on high- 
school attendance areas, natural neighbor- 
hoods and communities, and local trade 
areas were secured from farm people by 
personal interviews or questionnaires; (3) 
data on recommendations for reorganiza- 
tion, to be compared with the reorganiza- 
tions that take place and with the natural 
areas of association, came from county 
school-survey committee reports; and (4) 


¢University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Currently on 
leave and serving on the staff of the International 
Christian University, Japan. 

1 Illinols Agricultural Association Record, Annual 
Meeting Issue, 1939. 

* Report of the Illinois Agricultural Association 
School Committee, Dir., 1944, 1.A.A., Chicago. 


soil maps were prepared especially for this 
study by R. S. Smith, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois. 

Data for the three counties in which com- 
parisons were possible show clearly that 
areas with high assessed valuations are 
areas of the best soils, the fewest children, 
and the lowest tax rates. Conversely, areas 
with high tax rates are those with low 
assessments, the most children, and the 
poorest soils. Wide ranges can be found in 
soil conditions, tax rates, valuations, and 
enrollments in almost every county, as well 
as between counties and areas of the state. 
Such differences call for financial arrange- 
ments on a state-aid basis that will smooth 
out these differences in ability to support 
schools. These differences are inadequately 
recognized in present state laws. 

School district reorganization was “forced” 
on farm people, partly or largely because 
of declining elementary school enrollments. 
The decrease in school-age children has 
been due primarily to (1) increase in size 
of farm, (2) decrease in number of farms, 
and (3) decrease in size of farm family. 
The farm family, however, still supplies 
more children than can find a place in 
farming, as is shown by a comparison of 
rural and urban fertility ratios in the coun- 
ties studied. In general, the population 
surplus is still in the open country, the 
greatest surplus being on the poorest lands. 
Obviously, then, school support and equali- 
zation of educational opportunities must be 
viewed broadly, rather than provincially; 
county-wide and state-wide planning for 
equalization of support is essential. 

Increases in taxation for improvement of 
schools will fall heavily on property own- 
ers. Areas of good land usually have lower 
tax loads, proportionately, than do poor 
land areas. For example, in McDonough 
County, Illinois, the two districts studied in 
the poor land area had to tax themselves to 
the legal limit; those on the good land had 
rates of only one-half or one-third the rates 
assessed on poor land. The ratios were 
much higher in areas of poor land, as in 
Fayette County, and in areas with oil wells. 
Since the lowest percentage of tenancy is 
on poor land, the farm owner-operators in 
these areas bear the highest tax rates. Ten- 
ants have no real estate taxes for schools. 
These are situations calling for equalization 
of real estate taxes for school purposes. The 
principles of equal tax rates on all real 
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estate, an upper limitation on tax rates for 
school purposes, and the provision from 
state sources of additional finances needed 
for a good school program have not yet 
been realized in state law. These are fac- 
tors holding back school district reorgani- 
zation, especially in the poor land, low- 
valuation areas of the state. 

The delineation of natural areas of asso- 
ciation by the methods used in the study— 
mapping actual high-school attendance 
areas, neighborhoods and communities, and 
economic (trade) and social-service areas 
—is a valuable, if not an essential prerequi- 
site to the formation of satisfactory rural 
community-unit school-district lines. In 
McDonough and some other counties, the 
natural areas of association mapped in the 
Agricultural Experiment Station studies 
were used as the basis for the formation of 
the new community-unit districts. It is 
significant that these natural areas cut 
across arbitrary legal boundary lines, in- 
cluding county lines. 

Not all natural communities as mapped 
in the various counties could form com- 
munity units under the provisions of the 
1947 law. Were sufficient valuation or pop- 
ulation available, communities with very 
small village centers (such as Bardolph, 
population 246 in 1950) would prefer to 
have and to control their own school sys- 
tems. Consideration should be given, with 
respect to areas not yet reorganized, to 
some means of (1) providing well-inte- 
grated rural communities, such as fre- 
quently can be found with village centers 
as low as 500 in population, with the means 
of organizing community-unit school sys- 
tems; (2) working out ways of providing 
financial support for communities that have 
adequate population but lack sufficient val- 
uation; and (3) providing, through some 
form of intermediate district, the special- 
ized services for these communities which 
they cannot provide for themselves. 

In attempting to use the natural areas of 
association among rural people as a basis 
for school district reorganization, one must 
take into account the operation of other 
factors—such as absentee ownership of 
land, an inflexible state law forcing people 
in smaller communities to extend bound- 
aries beyond the natural community lim- 
its, and the tendency of officials to be arbi- 
trary in administering laws (e.g., refusing 
to allow petitions for change of boundary 
lines to conform to community boundaries). 
If the people of a rural community, backed 
by a suitable state law, are free to work for 
good schools and equal educational oppor- 
tunities for themselves and their children, 


the boundaries they determine usually will 
conform to the natural boundaries of the 
community. But if there are other domi- 
nating factors—such as the desire of land- 
owners to hold down tax rates or to remain 
in the district with the lowest tax rate, ir- 
respective of the community—the boundary 
lines are likely to be artificial and un- 
wieldy, and the result often will be a sacri- 
fice of educational opportunities for the 
children involved, a breaking up of neigh- 
borhoods (in some cases, communities), 
and the development of schisms within or 
between communities. 

It is important that the reorganized dis- 
tricts be of adequate, or optimum, size. 
The matter of size may be considered from 
the economic point of view—whether the 
size is such that adequate financial support 
will be available and economy of operation 
possible—and from the social point of view 
—whether the size is such that the people 
can have a feeling of “belonging” and a 
sense of participation in the control and 
use of the school and its resources. The 
Illinois studies indicate that no hard-and- 
fast size definitions can be set, if irrepar- 
able injury to “border line” communities is 
to be avoided. Frequently, an otherwise 
excellent smaller community may be forced 
by an inflexible state law to join with or be 
divided by another community in order to 
meet the conditions of the law. Villages 
having populations ranging between 500 
and 2,500 are looked on by the farm people 
studied as the most desirable social and 
economic service centers (i.e., where re- 
ligious, educational, and immediate trade 
needs can be met). Special educational 
services that the smaller of these communi- 
ties cannot furnish might be provided 
through the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools; this office could func- 
tion, in some degree, as a kind of “inter- 
mediate district.” 

Present state laws require a minimum of 
$6,000,000 property valuation and 2,000 
population for the formation of a new dis- 
trict. These laws should be amended to 
allow a “border line” or undervalued com- 
munity to form a district, if there is to be 
continued satisfactory school district reor- 
ganization. For example, it should be made 
possible for the people of a district where 
the natural boundaries include less than 
2,000 population to appeal to some state 
commission or official for special permis- 
sion to organize. Where a district con- 
formed to natural community lines but 
lacked the requisite valuation, additional 
state aid might be provided to make pos- 
sible a good foundation program. Doubt- 
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less this would induce many communities 
in poor land areas to form districts. 

Rural people will form the community- 
unit type of district if conditions are favor- 
able. The fact that, in 63 counties, county- 
or community-unit systems were recom- 
mended by county school-survey commit- 
tees, on most of which farmers were in the 
majority, is evidence of the support for 
this kind of district. That most of the 250 
community-unit districts formed have been 
in the good land areas of the state is evi- 
dence of the willingness of rural people to 
form such districts on a community or 
town-country basis, when they can meet 
the requisite conditions. In northern and 
central Illinois, the chief limiting factor to 
the organization of unit districts to con- 
form to natural community boundaries is, 
without question, the required minimum 
of 2,000 population; in southern Illinois, 
and poor land areas in general, the chief 
limiting factor doubtless is the valuation 
requirement. Votes cast by farm people, 
who not only stand the chance of losing 


their country school but also face the ne- 
cessity of higher taxes when community- 
unit districts are formed, show that the de- 
sire for better schooling for their children 
frequently outweighs both of these retard- 
ing influences. The process of reorganiza- 
tion unquestionably would have been 
speeded by a more flexible state law relat- 
ing to population and valuation. 

For the sake of brevity, supporting data 
for the interpretations and conclusions 
drawn here have been omitted. Evidence 
is available from the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station studies, and can be presented 
upon request, to support the conclusions. 
No effort has been made to formulate re- 
visions of the state laws based upon the 
above observations; but the principle of 
adaptability—to natural communities and 
to their populations and valuations, es- 
pecially by the method of providing spe- 
cialized services through an intermediate 
district—could, it is believed, be applied to 
the formulation of new laws or amend- 
ments to present school laws. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
Edited by Eugene A. Wilkening 


Societies Around the World. By Irwin T. 
Sanders et al. Vols. I and II. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1953. Pp. xii 
+ 528 and xii + 608. $5.90 each. 


This handsome, two-volume set describes 
six different societies by means of some 
160 readings, linked together by short ex- 
pository statements. Each volume contains 
an introduction orienting the reader to the 
use of the materials. Prepared and edited 
by three anthropologists, two geographers, 
and one sociologist (though the latter is the 
senior editor), this work is the outgrowth 
of a social-science orientation course at the 
University of Kentucky. 

The editors state that “We have sought 
to build in the minds of beginning students 
a clear, meaningful concept of the social 
universe as an area of scientific study. Con- 
vinced that such a conception best prepares 
students for further work in history, gov- 
ernment, social anthropology, and other 
fields, we have stressed society [reviewer's 
italics] as the chief subject matter of the 
social sciences.” They are careful to point 
out that the “work does not try to teach 
the social sciences per se; the intention is, 
rather, to prepare the student for later 
study.” To this end, they have treated six 
societies: “The Eskimo,” “The Navajo,” 
and “The Baganda” (Vol. I); and “The 
Chinese Peasant,” “The Cotton South,” and 
“The English Midlands” (Vol. II). Chosen 
because they are deemed to represent the 
chief types of societies and major habitat 
areas, the societies are presented in order 
of social complexity, beginning with the 
simple social organization of the Eskimo 
and terminating with the highly industrial- 
ized organization of the English Midlands. 
“Intermediate societies are the Navajo In- 
dian, with a simple clan system, the Ba- 
ganda of East Africa, who had a well- 
defined political kingship as well as a clan 
system long before the white man came, 
the familistic Chinese peasant, and the 
rapidly changing plantation society of the 
Cotton South.” 

Sensing that the reader probably would 
be interested in individual items, as this 
reader was, the editors gently warn that 
“this book is not merely to take you on a 
conducted tour of the world,” but that the 
real purpose is to indicate “in bold outline 
the nature of this human universe we 
call society.” Moreover, they state that 
“Throughout this book emphasis will be 


laid upon understanding each society as a 
whole.” Superficially, this may seem to 
contradict the directions on “How to Use 
This Book,” which suggest that the reader 
“leaf through the book casually and read 
the selections that strike your fancy. If 
you are interested in marriage customs, no- 
tice how these compare in the societies de- 
scribed here.” However, this strategy is 
mainly for the purpose of whetting the 
reader’s appetite, and, after he has fol- 
lowed such a topic through several socie- 
ties, he will be forced to the conclusion 
that “only by a systematic study of these 
societies as wholes” will he be able to gain 
a thorough understanding of the social 
practice in question. 

On the other hand, it is emphasized that 
the societies are treated so that they may 
be compared. To this end there is in- 
cluded in Volume I, under “How to Study 
a Society,” a topical outline with the fol- 
lowing major headings: (A) Who are the 
people? (B) What is their physical envir- 
onment? (C) How do they make their liv- 
ing? (D) What are their social organiza- 
tions and their social processes? (E) What 
sociocultural changes have taken place? 
Actually, the readings are classified, for 
each society—with some deviations—under 
the following headings: The People, Habi- 
tat, Maintenance Institutions (Economy), 
Social Organization, and Sociocultural 
Change. As for the readings themselves, 
this reviewer has found them most inter- 
esting from the standpoint of individual 
content. Their selection unmistakably re- 
flects the wide and able scholarship of the 
editors. 

The over-all theoretical framework of 
the presentation is less convincing. To this 
reviewer, the task to which the editors 
have addressed themselves—“to build in 
the minds of beginning students a clear, 
meaningful concept of the social universe 
as an area of scientific study”—is, as it is ap- 
proached, well nigh impossible. That the 
objective is laudable, there can be no ques- 
tion. But the implementation indicated, 
when imposed upon the beginning social 
science student, may well overwhelm him. 
To begin with, the focal point of the study 
is society, a most difficult concept to pin 
down, if the variety of definitions extant 
may be used as a clue. Added to this diffi- 
culty is the nature of the approach—that of 
all the social sciences at once, and this to 
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students who are not familiar with the in- 
dividual social science disciplines. The edi- 
tors carefully state that they are not at- 
tempting to teach social science per se. 
On the other hand, if such a presentation 
is to stimulate “later study” and respect for 
social science, the student must be intro- 
duced to it in such a way as to insure his 
recognition and appreciation of the scien- 
tific elements in it. That the editors are 
aware of this is evident; but whether they 
have achieved the objective is something 
less than certain. 

Further complications may be added by 
the employment of six vastly different so- 
cieties. The general educational value of 
this is unquestioned. Moreover, the excel- 
lence of the readings might well prove to 
be a stimulus, now needed more than ever, 
to further study of our own and foreign 
cultures. But, whether the student can or 
will emerge from this avalanche of infor- 
mation with an understanding of and re- 
spect for the aims of the social sciences 
is a moot question. 

The outline presented for the study of a 
society is entirely logical. To the uniniti- 
ated, for whom it is intended, it might even 
appear relatively simple. However, if the 
objective is that of viewing the presenta- 
tion as an integrated whole, the diversity 
of terminology and the variety of subject- 
matter approaches employed in describing 
these societies may well tax the erudition 
of an experienced social scientist. On the 
other hand, the readableness of these two 
volumes, made possible by a skillful selec- 
tion of materials, excellent explanatory 
statements, and a clear over-all plan of ex- 
position, may well gain wide acceptance 
for this work as a text in those colleges 
offering courses in general social science. 


HAROLD HOFFSOMMER. 


Department of Soctology, 
University of Maryland. 


Approaches to Community Development. 
Edited by Phillips Ruopp. The Hague, 
Bandung (Netherlands): W. Van 
Hoeve, Ltd., 1953. Pp. xvi + 351. 
$3.00. 


Promoted economic development, with 
the application of technical know-how to 
the underdeveloped natural resources of 
underdeveloped areas, is not a new thing. 
There has been a vast colonial, missionary, 
and private-enterprise experience for well 
over 100 years. Community development 
is a process or technique that has come out 
of this experience. It came from the dis- 
covery that the most effective way of ac- 


complishing the acceptance and application 
of new technical knowledge is to involve 
farmers or village groups in the under- 
taking. Community development, however, 
means more than local village improvement 
in a village- or town-planning sense. It 
includes widening of the community of in- 
terests, extension of human relations over 
wider-than-village areas, and expanding 
the awareness and knowledge of villagers 
to wider and more diverse interests than 
those circumscribed by daily village life 
As has so often been the case, social dis- 
covery by evolutionary processes has not 
been quickly rationalized into technical 
knowledge. This book—a symposium of 
eighteen chapters contributed by citizens 
of eight different countries—is by far the 
best of four recent attempts to accomplish 
the formalization of the know-how of tech- 
nical assistance. The other three are: the 
March and July, 1950, issues of The Annals; 
The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas 
(University of Chicago Press, 1952); and 
Measures of Economic Development of Un- 
der-Developed Countries, a report by the 
Economic and Social Council, United Na- 
tions (May, 1951). The superiority of the 
present book is that it is written by com- 
petent intellectuals who have also had field 
or administrative experiences with the 
problems they discuss. More than half of 
the chapters are of a calibre such that each 
merits more consideration than can be 
given in this review to the whole book. 
As one of the authors asserts, practically 
everywhere in the world, except in the 
West, the local community is a self-con- 
scious, living, social entity. It is only at 
the village level that we can adequately 
assess the consequences of economic devel- 
opment and technical assistance to the peo- 
ple, who are after all the objects of our 
concern. Confronted by the fact stated in 
the first sentence of this paragraph and by 
the generalization of the experience of 
practical men, stated in the second 
tence, the contributors to this symposium 
have achieved near unanimity in the use of 
the term “community development.” The 
book is divided into parts—“The Sociology 
of Community Development,” “The Eco- 
nomics of Community Development,” “Ed- 
ucation for Community Development,” and 
“Regional Considerations’—but in each 
part “community development” is a term 
used to cover all the processes and tech- 
niques of “increasing the knowledge and 
power of peasants who almost universally 
live in local villages” or communities. De- 
velopment consists of more than adding 
one new thing to other things. Further- 


sen- 
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more, “social development, as distinct from 
social change, is the purposive adaptation 
to altered conditions or purposive altera- 
tion of conditions.” 

The contributions of this book are so 
many and so important that it is impossible 
to generalize them or to list them. Prob- 
ably the best that can be done to show 
their scope is to quote, or interpolate, a 
number of the statements by a number of 
the authors. These follow: 


We cannot export science and hope to 
see it live unless we help develop the 
type of culture out of which science has 
developed. It cannot be assumed that the 
stages in economic and social develop- 
ment from primitive to advanced culture 
will follow the Western pattern. 


nucleus of action in non-Western culture. 
In many places community groups are too 
closely knit for an individual innovator 
to break with customs. 


It is unwise to weaken traditional val- 
ues and social structures unless suitable 
substitutes can be guaranteed. In under- 
developed countries, education in the past 
has not been an instrument of change. If 
it is to be such an instrument in the fu- 
ture it must be far more than vocational— 
must in fact train men to live as ends in 
themselves not to be merely efficient pro- 
ducers. 


Colonialism was slow to learn that in 
the introduction of new technical, com- 
mercial, and industrial traits into a sub- 
sistence economy, social and psychological 
disturbances were induced which negated 
attempted accomplishments. Its program 
was one-sided in that it was only tech- 
nically, not community or culturally, 
oriented. One economist asserts that even 
direly needed “land reform will depend 
on the extent to which communal social 
systems have declined or are declining.” 


“A country that has abundant labour 
and little capital must invest that capital 
(or credit) in industries where capital 
cost per unit production is greatest.” is 
should often be in small, village indus- 
tries. There are places where national- 
development planning is Utopian because 
it does not thus tie in with its own 
avowed community-development pro- 
grams. 


To interpret community development as 
an attempt to restore village life as it was 
historically in underdeveloped areas is “so- 
ciological romanticism.” To recognize, as 
one author says, “the village commune” all 


over Asia, the Middle East, and Africa, 
“with its infinite capacity for self-renewal,” 
is to find not only the geographic but the 
social and cultural living entity into which 
the leaven of change needs to be, and best 
can be, planted. 

Cari C. TAYLOR. 


Foreign Agricultural Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


The Economic Development of Ceylon. By 
a mission organized by the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1952. Pp. xxxii + 829. $7.50. 


The encyclopedic and essentially accurate 
character of this report of Ceylon’s eco- 
nomic position and potential demonstrates 
what vigorous and painstaking work can 
accomplish even under stringent limitations 
of time. This International Bank Mission, 
composed of twelve men, spent a little 
more than two months in Ceylon. Their 
report is built primarily upon preéxisting 
government data leavened with their ob- 
servations, and especially with conversa- 
tions with numerous (and usually unspeci- 
fied) persons possessing local knowledge. 
Frequently their skepticism of government 
claims and data is refreshing and well 
advised. 

Following the 13l-page summary of 
problems and recommendations, a chapter 
is devoted to each of twelve “selected fields 
of development,” viz., foreign trade and 
commercial policy; money, banking, and 
public finance; cooperatives and rural de- 
velopment; agriculture; colonization; water 
resources and irrigation; power; industry; 
transportation; public health; education; 
and technology. For each of these spheres 
of the economy, a summary picture of 
existing conditions is provided, followed 
by an analysis of the main phases of the 
topic, and, finally, a summary of findings 
and recommendations for future develop- 
ment. In some instances, these recommen- 
dations show fair regard to means of facili- 
tating the achievement of suggested goals. 
The Mission has been scrupulous in draw- 
ing up recommendations with regard to 
realistic conditions and the limited poten- 
tialities of the country. Thus they have 
realized fully that, however satisfying high 
industrial development might be for Cey- 
lon’s future problems, Ceylon’s industrial 
potential has very severe limits. Even 
more acutely they have assessed the gov- 
ernment’s role in industrial development 
with a critical but constructive eye. 

In regard to agriculture, the Mission 
reasonably attaches great hopes to the col- 
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onization projects being developed in the 
dry-zone jungles and, although apparently 
unaware of many existing organizational 
failures in the program, offers soundly criti- 
cal warnings to the government on a num- 
ber of specific points. A weakness of the 
report is the inadequate treatment of ex- 
isting village agricultural practices and or- 
ganization. The report shows little under- 
standing of the inadequacy of present ex- 
tension policy and programs and even less 
of the nature of the tenure reforms and 
other basic organizational reforms required 
for a sound agricultural system. This criti- 
cism relates to one facet of a weakness 
which pervades the report. The quality of 
analysis, and hence of recommendations, is 
excellent when dealing with impersonal 
issues of resources, finance, transportation, 
etc., but it is generally weak on topics or 
phases of these topics touching upon the 
organization of human beings in reference 
to production and its factors. Thus, no sys- 
tematic treatment of labor is provided, and, 
so far as the reviewer can determine, labor 
organization is not once mentioned. 

Throughout the report there are reitera- 
tions of the significance of institutional and 
motivational factors in Ceylon’s economic 
development. With the Mission’s aware- 
ness of the importance of non-economic 
elements in economic behavior it is sur- 
prising that the staff failed to include a 
single analyst specializing in such matters. 
While there has been no reluctance to make 
observations on the immobility of labor, 
the effects of caste upon occupational sta- 
tus, or the lack of enterprise among the 
Sinhalese, these observations are no more 
penetrating and no more constructively 
utilized than are the impressionistic obser- 
vations of any other two-month visitor to 
the island. Problems of education and of 
population growth, however, are treated in 
a summary—but generally accurate—man- 
ner. The Mission is forthright in recog- 
nizing the need for a family-planning pro- 
gram. 

There is no question but that the Mis- 
sion has provided Ceylon with an analysis 
of great practical importance, assuming of 
course that the Ceylon government chooses 
to utilize the insights provided. For the 
rest of us, the report is significant as an 
excellent economic case study and compen- 
dium of economic facts on a small nation 
undergoing the great transformation now 
sweeping much of Asia. Any criticisms 
made here relate less to what the Mission 
did than to what the Mission did not do. 
The report bespeaks the urgent need of 
further missions to study systematically the 


institutional and motivational aspects of 
economic retardation and development, 
projects which might well occupy some- 
what longer periods of time than was 
available to this group. 

Bryce RYAN. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Cornell University. 


Problems of Capital Formation in Underde- 
veloped Countries. By Ragnar Nurkse. 
New York: Oxtord University Press, 
1953. Pp. 157. $3.00. 


This book is a tract of the times by a 
master craftsman in international econom- 
ics. The focus of the argument is on capi- 
tal formation, and, to this reviewer, the dis- 
cussion moves to a climax in the brilliant 
comments on the theory of capital move- 
ments and the wise observations on policy 
in the last chapter, “Action on the Home 
Front.” The interest of sociologists in the 
volume will likely center on the way in 
which the author interprets the relations 
of population pressure and the standards of 
living to capital formation and economic 
development. 

The formation of capital is used in the 
conventional sense of directing a part of 
current productivity to the making of 
capital goods. The avowed intent is to re- 
strict the meaning of capital to material 
forms. This reflects both an attempt to 
deal with the problem of “real” accumula- 
tion in the classical sense and a short-run 
analysis in which the assumption is impli- 
cit that there is a large fund of relevant 
technical knowledge awaiting incorpora- 
tion and use in the underdeveloped areas. 
This limitation leads to the financial em- 
phasis, for example, rather than the ex- 
ploration of the particular forms of social 
overhead capital. 

Beginning with the observation that 
where people are poor, poverty reénforces 
poverty in a vicious circle both in the de- 
mand and supply of capital, Nurkse pro- 
ceeds to analyze each of these circles. His 
conclusions regarding the “Population and 
Capital Supply” problem may be termed 
optimistic. This optimism derives from a 
rather ingenuous argument regarding un- 
deremployment of rural people. He accepts 
as a premise the observation that consider- 
able numbers of rural laborers—estimated 
at 30 to 50 per cent of the total rural labor 
force as a maximum—could be withdrawn 
from agriculture in the densely populated 
countries of Asia without any reduction in 
agricultural production and without any 
changes in technology. If, says Nurkse, we 
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could put these surplus people to work on 
capital improvements and still have them 
eat the same food they would have eaten 
had they remained in the village, then we 
can transform present savings (since these 
unproductive workers now eat) into capital 
rather than loafing. The difficulties of col- 
lecting and transporting the food are also 
examined. 

The ray of hope which Nurkse sees here 
in turning surplus rural labor into capital 
account rests upon the solid proposition 
that the skill and energy of their people 
are the principal assets of overpopulated, 
underdeveloped countries. It is doubtful, 
however, that the total circumstance in 
such countries makes the technological im- 
provement in agriculture less pressing as a 
prerequisite to development than in the 
more sparsely settled agrarian economies, 
as is suggested, partly because the “pure” 
unemployment in the villages of Asia seems 
exaggerated. 

In his analysis of the capacity of a nation 
to save, Nurkse relies heavily upon the 
“emulative” spending interpretation of 
Veblen—the “demonstration effect” in Du- 
senberry’s terminology. Nurkse extends 
this thesis to the point of implying that as 
long as the “advanced” nations maintain or 
widen the per capita income gap between 
themselves and the less developed coun- 
tries, the underdeveloped countries can 
put little reliance on voluntary savings 
(and spending choices) as a source of capi- 
tal formation, because of the influence of 
consumption expenditures in the richer 
countries upon the spending habits in the 
poorer countries. 

The book is rather strictly on the eco- 
nomic aspects of development, especially 
those of finance, but is sympathetic to the 
contribution of other disciplines. The author 
succeeds in emphasizing the primary im- 
portance of “self help” in development, 
even as he discusses international issues 
The footnotes provide excellent guides to 
current economic discussions of develop- 
ment; the indexing is good. This is an 
exploratory, stimulating, straightforward 
little book. It seems destined to be influ- 
ential in current discussions in the years 
ahead. 

KENNETH H. PARSONS. 
Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Wisconsin. 


The English Village. By W. P. Baker. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1953. 
Pp. 224. $2.00. 


Small Towns of Natal. Directed by P. J. 
DeVos. Pietermaritzburg, Natal: Uni- 


versity of Natal Press, 1953. Oxford 
University Press, New York, distribu- 
tor. Pp. xl + 113. $2.50. 


Despite similar titles, these two volumes 
from two widely separated parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations are quite 
different. Baker’s volume begins by giving 
the setting and explaining the significance 
of the English village. The third of the 
seven chapters considers the village at 
work. There follows a long chapter on the 
rural community. The closing chapters 
discuss religion, education, and government. 
Historical considerations are never omitted. 

It is a pleasant book. Again and again, 
some fact or condition tempts the author 
into a short essay in the best English tradi- 
tion; often these are interspersed with ap- 
propriate quotations from poems that have 
made rural life their theme. There is little 
analysis, but the reader will gain a good 
working knowledge of how various organi- 
zations, private and public, local and na- 
tional, function in the English village to- 
day. This is perhaps the book’s most val- 
uable contribution to American rural so- 
ciologists, and it is a job well done. 

Various definitions of the terms village 
and community are considered but, para- 
phrasing Gertrude Stein, to Baker it seerus 
that a village is a village is a village. Size, 
layout, and structure have something to 
do with it; function is perhaps most impor- 
tant. Villages are agricultural, fishing, in- 
dustrial, and residential. No attempt is 
made, however, to distribute England’s 
10,000 villages among these types. 

English villages have been declining since 
before Oliver Goldsmith’s day. The de- 
cline, it seems, now causes concern to edu- 
cators, churchmen, and government. All 
are proposing and trying out various inter- 
esting remedial measures, some of which, 
if successful, will change the essential char- 
acter of the traditional village that others 
hope to preserve as it is or even was. 
While some such measures seem to work in 
places, they do not in others. The ex- 
planations, where offered, are in reality 
hypotheses. Here and in the frequent lack 
of empirical data where an American read- 
er would expect it, one result of England’s 
neglect of rural sociology, indeed of sociol- 
ogy, is made clearly evident. That neglect 
is, of course, not the author’s fault. He has 
used available materials with skill, both 
technically and stylistically. The volume 
is the best brief study of the subject avail- 
able. 
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Small Towns in Natal is one of the vol- 
umes of the remarkable Natal Regional 
Survey, begun before the close of World 
War II and continued to date, in spite of 
many serious difficulties, under the general 
direction of H. R. Burrows of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Natal. 
Like many of the six volumes and six re- 
ports already issued and the eight or more 
still to come, this volume is the product of 
more than one department of the Univer- 
sity of Natal—in this case sociology and 
economics. 

The average American reader will find 
himself on more familiar ground here than 
in Baker’s treatise. Indeed, more than nine- 
tenths of the nearly sixty bibliographica 
references are to American studies. Seven 
towns have been selected as representative; 
based on such factors as racial composition 
of the population, agriculture, occupational 
structure, and commercial and industrial 
undertakings. All these towns are growing 
—at an average rate of 4 per cent a year 
between the censuses of 1936 and 1946; the 
smallest one had a population of over 2,200 
in 1946. The study is based on a field sur- 
vey supplemented by census data. 

Natal has more Indians than any other 
province‘in the Union of South Africa. The 
chapters on the sample and the extensive 
analysis of the composition of the popula- 
tion deal, therefore, with four groups—Eu- 
ropean, Indian, Native, and Colored (the 
latter are the products of miscegenation). 
The widely contrasting situations and needs 
of these groups may be indicated by two 
facts. The median age of the Europeans is 
30.3 years, of the Indians 16.1 years, and of 
the other two about 19 years. The average 
size of the family ranges from 3.4 persons 
among the Europeans to 7.0 among the In- 
dians. Native families exceed the Euro- 
pean families by an average of less than a 
person. 

There is a thoroughgoing analysis of 
family composition, by race and type of 
family. The chapters on family income and 
types or sources of that income are excel- 
lent and replete with data. A chapter on 
housing concludes the volume. 

The various authors have not produced a 
mere statistical survey. They have been 
careful to define terms and concepts and to 
discuss their definitions. They are forth- 
right in setting forth their interpretations 
and generalizations. These are based on 
their data and stated in the terminology of 
the two sciences represented. The volume 
is a welcome addition to our growing store 


of knowledge about rural communities and 
small towns in many countries of the world. 


EDMUND DES. BRUNNER. 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Information for Pakistan: Report of Re- 
search on Intercultural Communication 
Through Films. By John J. Honigmann. 
Chapel Hill: Institute for Research in 
Social Science, University of North 
Carolina. Pp. xiv + 276. 

For many parts of the world today, effec- 
tive mass communication is a vital concern. 
Yet, present knowledge of mass communi- 
cations is largely based upon research or 
experience in the United States and other 
Western lands. The present study is an 
attempt to evaluate the experimental appli- 
cation of a mass communications product 
of the Western world in a rural Eastern 
culture characterized by low literacy and a 
high degree of cultural isolation. 

The research consisted of the showing of 
American-sponsored films in three villages 
of Pakistan, and measurements of recall, 
popularity, and comprehension to deter- 
mine their effects upon the people. 

By far the strongest impression one gets 
from this report is that even “obvious” pic- 
torial symbols can be so culturally linked 
that they are valueless or even misleading 
in another culture. 

“The County Agent,” one of several films 
that brought consistently poor comprehen- 
sion, aimed to show the position of the 
county agent as a “trusted counselor.” Pat- 
terns of social structure in Sind “do not 
facilitate acceptance of the idea of a trusted 
counselor,” the author writes. 

“Plan for Peace,” which describes the 
United States—British-French disarmament 
proposal, found little comprehension among 
isolated farmers who are “more accustomed 
to being moved about and told what to do 
by government servants than they are with 
the notion of formally influencing govern- 
ment decisions.” 

Interviewees in a village less than 300 
miles from the Soviet Union indicated that 
they had “no idea about Russia.” 

Even a film called “Promise of Pakistan” 
drew poor response, the author’s hypothesis 
being that it depends too heavily on words 
and not enough on action, and that it tries 
to give a unified impression by means of a 
mass of other impressions not obviously 
related. 

The titles themselves explain the appeal 
of three of the films most often adequately 
comprehended: “Insect Carriers of Dis- 
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” 


ease,” “Irrigation Farming,” and “Infant 
Care.” All deal with problems that have a 
local counterpart. Yet a picture completely 
out of the local context—“Sheep Trails of 
Arizona”—also proved interesting and well 
understood, because although representing 
an alien culture it showed things familiar 
to rural Pakistan: a close relationship be- 
tween man and the natural environment, 
a simplicity of material culture, and a pat- 
tern of hard toil on the land. 

The author offers several conclusions on 
the improvement of film use in underdevel- 
oped countries. Commentaries in local or 
provincial languages are seen as a great 
help; the official language of a country 
often is not the best one for communicating 
in rural areas. Political films are appar- 
ently least likely to be understood in such 
a setting. Historical references are likely 
to be lost upon an audience with limited 
formal education. On the other hand, 
bringing in some reference to a folk hero or 
saint or political leader is often very 
effective 

A large part of this report consists of de- 
tailed descriptions of Pakistanian rural life 
and culture. These sections may have some 
value even for persons not concerned with 
the primary subject of film effectiveness. 


Bryant E. KEArRt. 


Department of Agricultural Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin 


Introduction to Rural Sociology in India. 
By Akshaya R. Desai. Indian Society 
of Agricultural Economics, 46-48 Es- 
planade Mansions, Mahatma Gandhi 
Road, Bombay, 1953. Pp. ix + 257. 
Rupees 8. 


This is the fourth publication in the post- 
war “Readings” series of the Indian So- 
ciety of Agricultural Economics. The 
“Readings in Rural Sociology,” however, 
make up only half of this book. The first 
half is a fairly competent “Introduction.” 
As the president of the Society says in his 
“Foreword,” it “tries to lay down a general 
pattern for the study of sociology in rural 
India.” 

This is indeed a neglected subject in In- 
dia. The book tries also to “emphasise the 
importance of studying systematically a do- 
main of social reality which has been either 
totally ignored or has commanded insuffi- 
cient attention.” It does a good job. There 
is a good section on “Rural Sociology in the 
U.S.A.” 

It is indeed unfortunate that rural soci- 
ology is given such stepfatherly treatment, 
even in academic circles. But this reviewer, 


bearing in mind the history of rural so- 
ciology in the United States, predicts that 
developments will henceforth be rapid. 
And, even in the “West,” sociology has not 
fought all its battles. 

In India, “the family, the caste, the eco- 
nomic institutions and the political organi- 
zations; also the religious, the educational, 
the aesthetic and other social phenomena of 
rural life have to be studied in their inter- 
actions and in a proper perspective.” This 
book attempts such a study—perhaps we 
should say preliminary study—and the au- 
thor hopes that more than lip service will 
be given his subject. 

Throughout the first half of the book, the 
author emphasizes over and over again the 
importance of studying rural society. He 
shows how the past history of India, “its 
complex social organization and religious 
life, its varied cultural pattern” can be un- 
derstood only if a “proper study is made of 
the rise, growth, crystallization and subse- 
quent fossilization and break-up of the 
self-sufficient village community, the prin- 
cipal pivot of the Indian society till only 
recently.” He discusses the transforma- 
tion of the agrarian socio-economic struc- 
ture of India, brought about by the British 
(for their own ends) and resulting in the 
“emergence of the present impoverished 
and culturally backward village” which 
now lacks “stability and a definite struc- 
tural design.” 

“The Indian agrarian economy is at pres- 
ent in a state of acute crisis. This has re- 
sulied in the unbearable economic misery 
of the rural people. The agrarian situation 
has consequently become almost explosive.” 

But, before India can renovate rural so- 
ciety, there must be rural sociology. That 
is the message of this book, and it is an 
important message. Its importance makes 
up, in large measure, for the sketchy qual- 
ity of some of the writing, for an often 
obvious haste in writing, and for the lack 
of footnotes. Desai is to be commended on 
his pioneering efforts in behalf of rural 
sociology in India. 

The bibliography, which will interest an 
American scholar as much for its omissions 
as for its inclusions, makes a mistake in 
not giving dates and publishers. The selec- 
tions of “Readings” are, as the author him- 
self points out, “only indicative.” He has 
convincingly explained why the “scope of 
the selection” had to be restricted. 


ALFRED S. SCHENKMAN. 


International Institute of Educational Sciences, 
University of Utrecht, Holland, 

c/o American Embassy, 

New Delhi, India. 
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Subregional Migration in the United States, 
1935-40: Vol. Il. Differential Migration 
in the Corn and Cotton Belts. By Don- 
ald J. Bogue and Margaret Jarman Ha- 
good. Oxford, Ohio: Miami University, 
Scripps Foundation Studies in Popula- 
tion Distribution, No. 6, 1953. Pp. vi 
+ 248. $2.25. 


This monograph summarizes and inter- 
prets special experimental tabulations on 
migration, from the 1940 census. The ap- 
pendix presents 111 pages of migration sta- 
tistics and control data; additional unpub- 
lished materials are available on request. 
The authors invite further analysis of these 
tabulations. 

This study analyzes migration in the Corn 
Belt and the Old Cotton Belt, which were 
defined by grouping subregions used in 
1940 census procedures, rather than by 
states. The Cotton Belt is further subdi- 
vided, for some purposes, into the “Upper 
Cotton Belt,” roughly the Piedmont, and 
the “Lower Cotton Belt.” 

The migrants, native-white males and fe- 
males in the Corn Belt and native-white 
and nonwhite males in the Cotton Belt, in- 
clude urban residents (and also, in the Cot- 
ton Belt, rural-nonfarm residents) of 1940 
who had, in 1935, lived elsewhere in non- 
metropolitan areas of the same state. Mi- 
grants are compared to base populations of 
both origin and destination categories. Each 
tabulation consists of two major variables 
cross-classified with each other and with 
the age of migrants. Space permits no dis- 
cussion of the migration differentials dis- 
covered; they are described throughout and 
the more important are summarized (pp. 
113-124). Many of these findings are chal- 
lenging; the study should function, as the 
authors hope, to stimulate similar studies 
of other regions and times. 

Contribution to methodology of differen- 
tial migration studies was a major goal. 
Underlying variables, as the authors main- 
tain, are highly interrelated; and only 
through obtaining “specific differentials” — 
ie., differentials established by controlling 
one or more related variables—can our 
knowledge of migration selectivity grow. 
This monograph utilizes the cross-tabula- 
tion technique of controlling the influence 
of related variables. The authors acknowl- 
edge the complexity, difficulty, and cost of 
the technique; but even so, they feel that 
its potential results justify its use. They 
also present an easily computed, meaning- 
ful index of differential migration, and 
point out, in a series of generalizations (pp. 
124-127), fundamental implications of their 
findings for migration theory. 


Fortunately, no claims were made that 
this “pilot study” should function as a 
model of presentation as well as of meth- 
odology. Some material is sloppily and, 
eon occasion, inaccurately presented. This 
reviewer did not search for errors; he ex- 
amined the tabular material no more than 
necessary for fuller comprehension of dif- 
ferentials of particular interest to him. 
Even so, he discovered “boners” difficult to 
ignore in a work this pretentious. The 
worst such error was suggested by com- 
parison of Tables MS-1 and MS-2. It 
turns out that all totals in Table MS-2 (p. 
38) are wrong. Since this table was the 
basis for computing indexes of differential 
migration by marital status in the Cotton 
Belt, the corresponding indexes are wrong. 
Carelessness is indicated in Section III 
of the appendix, where control data, show- 
ing characteristics of resident populations, 
are presented in the format utilized for 
migrants, with resulting mislabeling and 
confusion. Not least among confusing re- 
sults is the droll effect achieved by sixteen 
pages of subtotals which exceed their own 
totals; this is correctible by swapping the 
first and second lines of statistics in each 
table and by accurately relabeling each 
line. Several other noticed examples of 
error and carelessness were minor; there is 
no particular reason, however, to suppose 
that the reviewer happened upon all errors 
made. Such errors undeniably detract 
from an otherwise impressive monograph. 


Josepru S. VANDIVER. 


Department of Sociology and Rural Life 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


The Design of Social Research. By Russell 
L. Ackoff. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xii + 420. 
$7.50. 


This book presents prescriptions for so- 
cial research based on ideas drawn from 
statistical decision theory, industrial qual- 
ity control and acceptance sampling, census 
and marketing survey practice, and what is 
called “operations research.” Its thesis is 
that social research should be “methodolog- 
ically designed,” by which is meant that 
every decision made in planning and exe- 
cuting a piece of research should be a self- 
conscious one, based ideally on an evalua- 
tion of comparative costs and returns of 
alternative courses of action. To adhere to 
this viewpoint, the author finds it neces- 
sary to fill large gaps in current methodo- 
logical knowledge by advising procedures 
which have yet to be tested in practice 
The volume cannot, therefore, be recom- 
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mended to the novice, and indeed will 
probably be of interest primarily to re- 
search workers who make something of a 
specialty of methodology. 

Half of the book’s ten chapters virtually 
‘tbook of statistics, including 
ideas of probability and de- 
tatistics, sample design, and tests 
Here as elsewhere the treat- 
doubtful that a 
reader who needs to have the construction 
of a histogram illustrated at great length 
vill be equipped to follow the details of an 
analysis of variance. The emphasis on the 
basic logic and assumptions of statistical 
procedures is but attention is 
given to how an understanding of these 
affect research practice than to the 
formalities of a large number of specific 
procedures for testing statistical hypotheses. 
Fortunately the student is repeatedly ad- 
vised to consult a reliable statistics manual, 
ince the treatment of the subject here is 
not self-contained 

The other chapters introduce the idea of 
“methodologically designed research,” and 
discuss the formulation of the research 
problem, construction of an idealized re- 
search model, and the observational and 
operational! phases of the research. Through- 
out these chapters are scattered sound ad- 
vice and stimulating suggestions, together 
with illustrations which are usually so triv- 
ial, unrealistic, or unrelated to social re- 
search as to undermine confidence in the 
recommendations. Some of the material is 
of dubious value. The existing methods of 
scale construction developed by Thurstone, 
Guttman, and Lazarsfeld are criticized be- 
cause the “development of a scale should 
start with meaning, not with mathematics.” 
The author’s suggested alternative appears 
complex and cumbersome, and is apparent- 
ly without empirical foundation or testing. 
A method is given for constructing defi- 
nitions for research use, and is illustrated 
by a redefinition of the concept of “social 
group” which is seriously deficient for so- 
ciological purposes. A technique is de- 
scribed for ranking and scoring alternative 
research objectives, which, it is claimed, in- 
sures the properties of additivity and tran- 
sitivity; but, again, no evidence is avail- 
able as to whether the suggested manipula- 
tions actually provide empirically satisfac- 
Where the author’s discussion 
is concerned with survey practice he is 
able to draw effectively upon a considerable 
accumulation of practical and theoretical 
knowledge about techniques. Had the book 
been explicitly confined to this type of re- 
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search it would have been more convincing 
and useful. 

Among the slips and minor faults are the 
failure to discuss systematically the prin- 
ciple of randomization in connection with 
the analysis of variance, and the statement 
that a zero linear correlation represents 
perfect independence. The author occasion- 
ally falls into semantic traps with state- 
ments such as “even if ... the researcher 
could take an infinite number of observa- 
tions .. . it might be wasteful for him to do 
so” (p. 78) and the suggestion that the 
researcher “expects to obtain the most in- 
formation for the lowest cost” (p. 307). 

It is unfortunate that no example can 
be given in detail of an actual piece 
of “methodologically designed research.” 
Lacking such an example, there is prob- 
ably, for most readers, no alternative to 
suspending judgment on the novel ideas 
and approaches in the book. It is to be 
hoped, though, that its appearance will en- 
courage further efforts to raise the stand- 
ards of sociological research methods. 


Otts DuDLEY DUNCAN 


Department of Soclology, 
University of Chicago. 


Population Problems. By Warren S. Thomp- 
son (with the assistance of Evangelyn 
D. Minnis). Fourth edition. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1953. Pp. 488. $6.50. 


It is welcome news to teachers of courses 
on population problems that the dean of 
textbook writers in this field has again 
revised his widely used book. Population 
dynamics, since Thompson’s third edition 
was issued in 1942, have been so dramatic 
and unexpected that most of the literature 
published more than ten years ago has be- 
come badly out of date with respect to 
assessment of population trends. 

Thompson recognizes this fact in his 
preface and reports that almost all of the 
book has been rewritten. This is true with 
respect to the bringing up to date of the 
tables and other quantitative material, in- 
sofar as new data are available. But the 
book is very little changed as to outline, 
and only moderately changed in tone and 
emphasis. In the preface, Thompson also 
points out that he “will even express value 
judgments where they seem to be called 
for,” and one should not expect the value 
system of a man of his integrity to be 
drastically altered in a dozen years—or 
even in the two dozen years since the first 
edition appeared. 

It is true that the discussion of factors 
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in the decline of the birth rate has been 
reduced from two chapters to one, but no 
chapter or no very full treatment has been 
added on factors in the rise of the birth 
rate since the beginning of World War II. 
This is doubtless due in part to the fact 
that there have been no studies on the 
psychological factors affecting fertility dur- 
ing the latter period comparable with the 
well-known Milbank study in Indianapolis 
at the end of the 1930’s. It is likely due in 
part to the fact that Thompson, with his 
longer experience in the field of population, 
has been less impressed by the rise in fer- 
tility since 1940 than many of the new- 
comers to the field. Also it seems to the 
reviewer that the chapter on the future 
growth of population in the United States 
carries over too much of what some critics 
consider the pessimism of the 1930’s in ap- 
praisal of the future growth potential of 
the United States. 

If the present tide of demographic fash- 
ion may run somewhat counter to Thomp- 
son’s appraisal of growth potentialities of 
the population of the United States, it nev- 
ertheless reinforces his long and intense 
interest in the population potential of the 
underdeveloped countries. In population, 
as in many other areas, United States schol- 
ars have become much more internation- 
ally minded since World War II. Thomp- 
son preceded them in this respect by sev- 
eral decades. His revised edition, as well 
as its predecessors, reflects his broad back- 
ground and experience with population 
problems throughout the world. His views 
can be briefly (although not adequately) 
summarized by quoting two sentences from 
the last two pages of the chapter on popu- 
lation growth and international politics. 
The first of these, with the exception of a 
minor deletion, is the same in the fourth 
edition as in the third: 


I would not give the impression that 
I believe the poverty of resources in re- 
lation to population is the only cause 
of war, but I do believe that the eco- 
nomic differences between nations are a 
source of international friction and that 
these economic differences in turn often 
arise out of the changing ratio of popu- 
lation to resources as new differentials in 
population growth develop. 


The second is from the concluding section 
of the chapter entitled “The Way Out,” and 
in the fourth edition reads: 


If there is any way in which popula- 
tion pressure can be eliminated as a 
cause of war, it seems clear now what 
it must be, namely, the reduction of the 


rate of population 
reduction of the bi 


The most nearly corresponding passage 
in the third edition is: 


If man is determined to control his 
death rate, there is only one endurin 
solution of the problem of differentia 
national pressures of population. It is 
birth control. 


As in the case of the earlier editions, the 
text is well and interestingly written; stu- 
dents will like it, and many of them will 
be drawn into the field of demography be- 
cause of the sincere devotion and enthusi- 
asm Thompson has for it. Instructors will 
have a much easier time because the text 
has been revised. The field of population 
generally owes a debt of gratitude to War- 
ren S. Thompson for what previous edi- 
tions of Population Problems have contrib- 
uted to the recruitment and training of de- 
mographers in the past and for what the 
fourth edition will contribute in the future. 


MARGARET JARMAN HAGOop. 


Division of Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


owth through the 
te. 


Group Dynamics: Research and Theory. By 
Darwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander. 
Evanston, Illinois, and White Plains, 
New York: Row Peterson and Com- 
pany, 1953. Pp. 642. $6.00. 


The recent increase in research in group 
dynamics has been of interest to many edu- 
cators, social workers, personnel directors, 
and administrators. Such problems as group 
organization, group effectiveness, communi- 
cations, and goal-setting within groups as 
well as group leadership have been ac- 
corded added importance in many phases of 
education in our society. 

Most of the research that has been con- 
ducted in this relatively new field of scien- 
tific investigation has been reported in 
various professional journals. Group Dy- 
namics: Research and Theory is one of the 
first books to be published which attempts 
to integrate the theory and empirical find- 
ings of scholars in this field. The editors 
have chosen as material for the text some 
thirty-five different articles prepared by 
fifty-one persons trained in several differ- 
ent disciplines. These articles have been 
grouped into six theoretically defined cate- 
gories. An introductory chapter has been 
prepared by the editors for each of the six 
sections. In these chapters the editors have 
set forth the theoretical framework which 
serves to relate the articles to one another. 
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Section one deals with “Approaches to 
the Study of Groups,” with emphasis on the 
concepts and research methods currently 
being used. The second section is entitled 
“Group Cohesiveness.” “Group Pressures 
and Group Standards” is the title of sec- 
tion three, which consists of ten different 
articles. Sections four and five are iden- 
tified as “Group Goals and Group Locomo- 
tion” and “Structural Properties of Groups.” 
The concluding section contains selected ar- 
ticles on “Leadership,” with emphasis on 
traits, functions, and types of leaders. 

Although the reader has cause to ques- 
tion the particular grouping of some of the 
articles, the difficult task of integrating 
different research papers has been accom- 
plished exceptionally well. As the editors 
stated, the present grouping represents in 
their judgment the “best fit.” Cross refer- 
ences in the introductory chapter to each 
section minimize the seriousness of this 
problem. 

Many other studies of groups might have 
been included had space and the particular 
organization of this volume made it feasible 
to do so. Certainly Cartwright and Zander, 
director and program director respectively 
of the Research Center for Group Dynamics 
of the University of Michigan, are to be 
commended for having performed a very 
important service to the social sciences. 

Many new concepts have been introduced 
in both the statements of theory and in the 
designs used in research. This “new lan- 
guage” being employed in Group Dynamics 
has been adopted, in part, from dynamics 
as related to the physical sciences. Other 
words and phrases have been “invented,” 
with their full meaning being limited large- 
ly to the inventor and those participating 
in the National Training Laboratory for 
Group Development. 

This volume will serve as a valuable ref- 
erence for research workers interested in a 
description of the theoretical framework, 
methods, and findings of empirical research 
in group dynamics. Teachers and students 
participating in advanced seminars dealing 
with group structure, standards, cohesive- 
ness, communications, and leadership will 
find this compilation of articles to consti- 
tute a text that is sure to have wide 
acceptance 

Rosert C. CLARK, Jr 


Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Engagement and Marriage. By Ernest W. 
Burgess and Paul Wallin. Chicago: J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 1953. Pp. xii 
+ 819. $5.50. 


Burgess and Wallin have been engaged in 
a long-term research study of engagement 
and marital-success prediction, extending 
from 1936 to 1946. Engagement and Mar- 
riage is a report of that research, a refer- 
ence book for marriage counselors, and a 
college textbook. 

Researchers, whether or not their special 
interest is in the family, will be interested 
in the research design. Burgess and Wallin 
begin by defining their dependent variables 
—success in engagement and in marriage— 
and by measuring several independent var- 
iables such as family background, person- 
ality, etc., which are correlated with them. 
They add to the usual procedure of pre- 
dicting the dependent variable from the 
independent variables, by predicting en- 
gagement success in the early period of en- 
gagement and marital success before the 
marriage occurs. They then waited until 
their 1,000 engaged couples had been mar- 
ried 3 to 5 years (or had broken their en- 
gagement) and had them fill out a mar- 
riage-adjustment schedule. This procedure 
virtually eliminates the so-called “halo” 
effect and eliminates the possibility that 
the dependent variable (success of the 
marriage) may influence the various inde- 
pendent variables. It also provides a test 
of the accuracy of the prediction under 
conditions very similar to those that exist 
when the prediction schedule is employed 
for nonacademic purposes. 

Burgess and Wallin find a correlation of 
+.5 between their marital prediction scores 
computed before marriage and the marital 
success scores computed after 3 to 5 years 
of marriage. This means they have suc- 
cessfully accounted for about a fourth of 
the variation in the marital success scores, 
indicating that a good beginning has been 
made but that a great deal of research re- 
mains to be acccomplished. The authors 
point out that, in the lowest-scoring quar- 
ter of their sample, their predictions were 
about 75 per cent accurate; that is, if an in- 
dividuai’s pre-marriage score was in the 
lowest quartile, the chances were 75 in 100 
that his marriage-adjustment score would 
be in the bottom one-fourth. The authors 
feel that their prediction score can thus be 
used to locate people who need counseling 
or other special assistance. 

Other interesting features of this research 
include the use of multiple criteria of mari- 
tal success, a test of the reliability of per- 
sonality items over a period of years, and a 
list of research subjects which the writers 
feel need investigation. The sample was 
voluntary, with the usual limitations which 
that involves. The authors initially limit 
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their generalizations to the urban, white, 
Protestant, northern segments of the United 
States population. 

As a college text, Engagement and Mar- 
riage is suitable for an upper-division 
course requiring at least an introductory 
course as a prerequisite. Sociological con- 
cepts are employed with the assumption 
that the student knows what the authors 
are taiking about. Statistical terms are em- 
ployed extensively, but are usually ex- 
plained. 

As a text, Engagement and Marriage is 
built around three research projects: the 
new research mentioned above, the Bur- 
gess-Cottrell study, and Terman’s findings. 
In the 763 pages (exclusive of appendices) 
there are 111 tables, 55 charts, and 48 
other pages containing schedule items, cor- 
relations, or other research findings—a total 
of 214 pages devoted to such materials. In 
addition, a large proportion of the remain- 
der of the book is composed of excerpts 
from interviews, such as answers to open- 
ended questions. This wholesale inclusion 
of research materials is likely to give the 
text an appearance of authority from the 
student’s point of view, but it will necessi- 
tate some knowledge of research on the 
part of the instructor to interpret correctly 
and adequately to the student the corre- 
lations, significant differences, and excerpts 
from interviews with single individuals. 
The authors’ treatment of engagement is 
particularly comprehensive, with nine chap- 
ters devoted to it. Likewise, the 112 pages 
devoted to sex relations before and in 
marriage provide adequate and objective 
treatment of that subject. 

Engdgement and Marriage is generally 
objectively written and contains few value 
judgments. In the reviewer's opinion, it 
is an important contribution both to re- 
search methodology and as a textbook. 


IvAN NYE. 


Departme nt of Sociology, 
Bucknelj University 


Marriage and the Family in American Cul- 
ture. By Andrew G. Truxal and Fran- 
cis E. Merrill. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. x + 587. $5.75. 


There is nothing particularly unique 
about the Merrill-Truxal book, so far as 
sociological approaches to this subject are 
concerned. It is a well-written and an ex- 
cellently documented book covering the 
field of the family in American culture— 
courtship and dating, the relationships of 
marriage, the family as a social institution, 
the family and personality, and the dy- 


namics of the family. The discussion of the 
latter topic deals largely with problems of 
personal and social conflict; the family 
broken through death, desertion, and di- 
vorce; and reorganization of the family. 

One feature of the book which this re- 
viewer likes very much is the fact that the 
authors have not only reviewed the tradi- 
tional Ogburn functions of the family in 
terms of the degree to which these func- 
tions no longer serve present needs, but 
have added a chapter on the continuing 
functions of the family. In this chapter 
they point out the importance of the fam- 
ily’s biological responsibility and its role in 
the transmission of cultural heritage; and 
they emphasize socialization, the giving of 
status, and the affectionate aspect of fam- 
ily life as important things which the 
family still contributes to its members. 

If the authors had intended a more dy- 
namic approach to understanding family 
relationships, rather than a traditional so- 
ciological approach which starts out with 
the nature of marriage and the family, 
Part V of the book, dealing with the family 
and personality, might well have been the 
beginning of this text. The opening sen- 
tence of the first chapter is: “The family 
is the basic institution of society.” While 
there can be no quarrel with this general 
statement, the question of what is society’s 
basic institution is not one that people who 
are getting mjarried ever ask. This reviewer 
prefers the cpncept of “marriages and fam- 
ilies in American culture” to the traditional 
concept of “the family,” which is the ap- 
proach of so’many sociological works. 

The style of writing in the book is the 
traditional textbook style, which bores 
most students by the time they get through 
the first hundred pages. However, even 
with all the documentation and the aca- 
demic, “objective,” impersonal style, this 
book should have a good sale and be found 
very useful to sociology departments and 
in courses dealing with its subject matter. 
The omission in this and in most other such 
textbooks, this reviewer believes, is any 
real feeling of what goes on in married 
life and how various kinds of families in 
our society actually live and operate. 


Rosert G. FostTsr. 


Marriage Counseling Service and Training Program, 
The Menninger Foundation. 


Films in Psychiatry, Psychology and Mental 
Health. By Adolf Nichtenhauser, Ma- 
rie L. Coleman, and David S. Ruhe, 
M.D. New York: Health Education 
Council, 1953. Pp. 269. $6.00. 
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The inadequate title of this book may 
give the impression that it is just another 
film catalogue, but this is not the case. The 
central core of the volume includes de- 
scriptive and critical reviews of fifty-one 
educational films dealing with vital prob- 
lems of human personality and of social re- 
lationships. They range from such orien- 
tation films as Palmour Street, Breakdown, 
and Shades of Gray to the more advanced 
and technical ones such as Angry Boy, The 
Quiet One, and Activity Group Therapy. 

Under the auspices of the Audio-Visual 
Institute of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, guiding principles and 
practical procedures were developed for 
reviewing and evaluating motion pictures 
in “psychiatry, psychology and mental 
health.” A_ professional reviewer and 
panels of subject-matter experts were em- 
ployed for this project supported by funds 
from several private foundations. 

The stated aims are two: first, to make 
these audio-visual materials of greater 
value to users; second, to set higher stand- 
ards of quality for the producers of films 
in this important area of the human 
sciences. Included in supplement to the de- 
tailed reviews are thumbnail descriptions 
of another fifty films. Included also is a 
graphic guide for selecting the reviewed 
works and determining their suitability for 
audiences at different levels of understand- 
ing. Unique is a four-page index to film 
subject-matter content. Four chapters are 
devoted to discussions of film-reviewing 
techniques and to suggestions for the 
utilization of teaching films. 

Sociologists, as well as others in the 
human sciences, should find this a useful 
book. Many of the reviewed films deal 
with subject matter that belongs in the 
training of professional sociologists, though 
they will be teachers and _ researchers 
rather than clinicians. This subject matter 
includes personality formation and devel- 
opment, social and cultural factors in the 
etiology and therapy of personality dis- 
orders, and family relationships. Some of 
the films are suitable for discriminating 
use with undergraduate students and others 
for use in mental-health-education pro- 
grams with parents, teachers, and com- 
munity groups which the sociologist may 
be called upon to serve. 

While this work could be subjected to 
various criticisms with regard to its per- 
spectives and methods of evaluating films, 
it should go far in helping to discourage 
the haphazard use of motion pictures as 


teaching aids, and toward setting higher 
standards for their production. 


A. R. MANGus. 


Department of Soctology, 
The Obio State University. 


The Modern Community School. Edited by 
Edward G. Olsen. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1953. Pp. xi 
+ 246. $2.50. 


The stated purpose of this book is to 
mark the transition from “the traditional, 
book-centered school of yesterday to the 
emerging, life-centered school of tomor- 
row.” It is a successor to The Community 
School, edited by Samuel Everett and pub- 
lished in 1938. This more recent book, the 
product of seventeen different authors, is 
the resultant of discussion and criticisms 
at meetings of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development of 
the NEA, at Cincinnati, New York, Denver, 
and Detroit. It is intended to stimulate and 
to challenge, but not to provide a blue- 
print. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I is concerned with a visionary com- 
posite of the kinds of schools we need. 
Schools in three size-types of communities 
are described. These communities are: 
Visby, which is a village of 750 people; 
Timber Lake, which, with its 12,452 peo- 
ple, was officially termed an urban com- 
munity by the 1950 census; and Metro- 
polita, which has thirty “major sociological 
groupings” or “local communities” within 
its borders. 

Part II is a realistic reporting of develop- 
ments within schools across the country— 
from New York to Texas, and from Minne- 
sota to Florida. These experiences are re- 
ported to illustrate three stages of school 
development—getting started, going for- 
ward, and taking stock. For each of these 
stages of experience, there is quoted be- 
low what appears to be the summary state- 
ment based on analysis of the situations 
presented: 


One of the most intriguing aspects of 
community education is that anybody 
concerned about people and the respon- 
sibilities of education in a democratic 
society can help to launch and } agene 
the community school idea... 


difficulties are usually . . . found 

in the second stage of the establishment 
of good community-school relations . 

Techniques are many and varied.... 

... very few people engaged in com- 

munity activities are making serious 

efforts to evaluate their practices... . 
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This is no easy task, but neither is it an 
impossible one. 


Part III is concerned with a philosophy 
of education “for dynamic democracy.” It 
traces the contemporary development of 
the concept of the community school. It 
summarizes this development from the edu- 
cational point of view, in terms of “four 
quantitative levels of operation.” It then 
interrelates and defends this emerging type 
of school in the framework of our increas- 
ing understanding of groups —particularly 
through the work of Moreno, Lewin, Mayo, 
and their colleagues. 

Certainly any sociologist interested in the 
application of our increasing knowledge of 
the structure and functioning of groups 
will be stimulated by a reading of this 
book. 

A. F. WILEDEN. 


Department of Rural! Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin. 


The Function of the Public Schools in Deal- 
ing with Religion. By the Committee 
on Religion and Education, American 
Council on Education. Washington, D. 
C.: American Council on Education, 
1953. Pp. xiv + 145. $2.00. 


This book represents an exploratory 
study of the position religion should oc- 
cupy within the tax-supported educational 
institutions, and an approach to the solu- 
tion of this problem. The study has as its 
aim “an inquiry into the function of the 
public schools, in their own right and on 
their own initiative, in assisting youth to 
have an intelligent understanding of the 
historical and contemporary role of religion 
in human affairs.” 

The report, based upon sixteen months of 
research, includes within its scope the 
methodology on which the report was pre- 
pared, illustrations of practices at the pres- 
ent time, the findings from questionnaires 
and “opinionnaires,” the conclusions from 
the findings, and the recommendations 
made by the Committee on Religion and 
Education in terms of their previously 
stated aim. A rather extensive bibliog- 
raphy on works most relevant to the study 
is also included. 

The data on which the study is based 
were gathered from a total of 3,500 educa- 
tors and 1,000 religious leaders. Caution 
was exercised to obtain a representative 
sample of personnel from all sections of 
the United States and from each of the 
three major faith groups, ie., Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish. 

Of the 2,309 “opinionnaires” sent to edu- 


cators, only 1,133 were returned. Likewise, 
of the 2,500 “opinionnaires” sent to minis- 
ters, only 835 were returned. Thus there 
were returns of 49 and 33 per cent, respec- 
tively, from which to draw conclusions. 

The committee’s most important con- 
clusion seems to be that, to a much greater 
degree than is generally assumed, both 
educational and religious leaders appear 
ready to find the proper place _ religion 
should occupy within tax-supported insti- 
tutions. 

Although the findings of the committee 
serve their purpose—not in terms of a 
“general survey” nor as an “attempted 
‘scientific’ study in the sense of precise 
measurements of attitudes or commitments 
to action,” but rather as an exploratory 
study—the data may still be questioned 
with respect to their statistical reliability. 

In view of the statistical data presented, 
the conclusions must be regarded as apply- 
ing only to those who returned the “opin- 
icnnaires,” rather than to the original rep- 
resentative sample of educational and reli- 
gious leaders, or to society in general. 


Georce T. BLUME. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
University of Missouri, 


Irrigation Development and Public Water 
Policy. By Roy E. Huffman. New 
York: The Ronald Press, 1953. Pp. xi 
+ 336. $6.50. 


The chief merits of this book are that it 
brings up to date the history of irrigation, 
describes the programs in the development 
of water resources, and analyzes public 
water policy followed in the past and in 
prospect for the future. It is the first time 
this has been done in such a comprehensive 
manner since Ray P. Teele published, in 
1927, his Economics of Land Reclamation in 
the United States. 

Other contributions include the following: 
The author gives a good treatment of the 
subject of integration of dryland and irri- 
gated areas, and the integration that is in- 
volved in multiple-use development. This is 
a relatively recent development in water 
policy, and has come about as irrigation 
and reclamation have become important in 
the semi-arid part of the nation. The au- 
thor also has a creditable treatment of ex- 
tra-market values or indirect benefits that 
flow from the development of water re- 
sources. Thus far engineers, policy-makers, 
and economists have concerned themselves 
mainly with those values and benefits that 
accrue directly and obviously to some 
beneficiary, usually the farmer and the 
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power interests. There is reason to believe 
that the indirect benefits or extra-market 
values from such development are sizeable 
and that these beneficiaries should also 
carry some of the costs. If this were the 
case, the large “windfall” gains would be 
avoided, and there would be less propa- 
ganda organization and activity in water 
resource development. 

For the first time, a book on water policy 
has given some recognition to the role of 
irrigation in the humid area of the nation, 
and the subject of ground (subsurface) 
water irrigation rights and problems has 
received some of the attention it should 
have had long ago. 

Unfortunately, like most treatments of 
the subject of irrigation and water-resource 
policy, the book is weak on the sociological 
aspects that are involved. The author was 
successful in getting past the engineering 
stage, and past the soils and agronomic 
stages that have so long occupied the 
water-policy program. He has done a cred- 
itable job on the economic aspects and 
has made several contributions in this area. 
But he has not led out on the sociological, 
and this part is important. 

Water-resource development 


has been 


in the past, is now, and certainly will be 


in the future a group enterprise. It in- 
volves group and community aspects as 
implied in the integrated approach. Irri- 
gation farmers and projects have been far 
too much separated from the rest of the 
people and the rest of the community. They 
have, far too often, been loaded with ex- 
cessive debts, while some people in the ad- 
jacent and nearby areas have had unjusti- 
fied windfalls. 

In future developments of this type, the 
soils, cropping, and technological aspects; 
the project-construction activity; the pro- 
duce-marketing practices; the population 
settlement, and income possibilities; and 
the institutional service aspects (hospital, 
school, church, library, and social organi- 
zations) will force attention to the group 
ways of working with people and getting 
along with people. This is implied in the 
concept of extra-market value and in the 
indirect-benefits approach to the subject. 
The size-of-farm and size-of-enterprise as- 
pects of water-policy programs have not 
been settled, and their resolution involves a 
compromise between the innately selfish 
and individual values on the one hand 
and the values of the greater social welfare 
on the other. 

Cari F. KRAENZEL. 
Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Montana State College. 
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The Taming of the Nations. By F. S. C. 
Northrop. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1952. Pp. x + 362. $5.00. 


This work represents an attempt by the 
author, well known for his cultural-philo- 
sophical analyses of broad-gauge ideolo- 
gies and his work in social science method- 
ology, to spell out for the general reader the 
normative and ideological bases of world 
tension and conflict, and tentatively to pro- 
pose the manner in which “successful in- 
ternational policy in the contemporary 
world can be achieved.” 

Those familiar with Northrop’s The Meet- 
ing of East and West will recognize imme- 
diately the approach: Beneath the deeds and 
words of the peoples of the Far East, the 
Near East, and the West lie basically dif- 
fering inner normative orders. These are 
to be understood only in terms of the meta- 
physical schemes of which the normative 
orders are an overt expression. The in- 
tuitiveness, formlessness, and indetermi- 
nateness of the Far East thinking give rise 
to a morality of mediation, as against the 
Western morality of fixed laws and determi- 
nateness in human and social relations. 
This makes for great difficulty in the set- 
tling of affairs when East meets West; the 
role of India in the Korean War is a case in 
point. 

The author goes on to say that the suc- 
cess of communism in the Far East needs 
to be understood partly in terms of the 
attention the communists pay to the cul- 
ture of the countries which they want 
to influence. Western democracies have 
something to learn here. American and Far 
Eastern destinies have an underlying com- 
munity in that the laws of nature and of 
harmony can be sought by both without 
the interference met with in areas under 
communist ideological domination For 
America, however, a reappreciation of 
Emerson needs first be considered. At the 
international level, world peace implies a 
world order based upon law. This law must 
transcend nationalities in the settlement of 
international disputes but permit, never- 
theless, a form of cultural pluralism that 
will guarantee the individuality of each 
people’s own brand of culture. 

This book represents a good exposition of 
some of Northrop’s major ideas as they 
have previously appeared in more formi- 
dable treatises. Whether or not nations 
would tame in the manner prescribed by 
Northrop is a moot point, but there is no 
doubt of the timeliness of his effort; ceteri- 
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bus paribus, America needs at least one 
Toynbee. 
ROBERT HABENSTEIN. 


Department of Soctology, 
University of Missouri. 


Whom We Shall Welcome. By the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1953. 
Pp. xiv + 319. $0.75 (paper cover). 


Shortly after Congress passed, over his 
veto, the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952, President Truman appointed a 
commission to “study and evaluate the im- 
migration and naturalization policies of the 
United States” and to make recommenda- 
tions for “such legislative, administrative or 
other action as in its opinion may be de- 
sirable in the interest of economy, security 
and responsibilities of this country.” The 
volume under review is the official report 
of this commission. 

Part I of the report is concerned with the 
eleven public hearings held by the com- 
mission and contains digests of material 
submitted to it by various individuals and 
organizations. 

Part II includes a brief history of United 
States immigration and documents the shift 
in policy from one of open and unrestricted 
acceptance of all comers to the highly re- 
strictive policy embodied in recent legis- 
lation. 

Part III develops at length the commis- 
sion’s case for the abolition of the National 
Origins System, which is explained in some 
detail, and advocates its replacement by a 
“Unified Quota System.” The unified quota 
would consist of one-sixth of one per cent 
of the total United States population, with 
the latest federal census used as a base. 
Under the 1950 census, for example, the 
maximum quota would be 251,162 immi- 
grants annually instead of the 154,657 au- 
thorized under present law. Allocation of 
entrance visas would be made without re- 
gard to national origins. 

Part IV, which is concerned with admin- 
istration, is extremely critical of existing 
administrative machinery and policies. Re- 
sponsibilities in this area are now divided 
between two separate departments of gov- 
ernment, namely, the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Department of State. Evidence 
is presented to show that this division of 
responsibility makes for confusion and du- 
plication of function. The remedy proposed 
is the formation of a single independent 
“Commission on Immigration and Natural- 
ization” to be given responsibility for the 
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administration of all immigration and nat- 
uralization laws. 

The report throughout is highly critical 
of the immigration law of 1952 (the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act). While the present re- 
viewer is in substantial agreement with the 
criticisms, those who are opposed to a lib- 
eralization of our immigration policy may 
feel that the commission’s report is some- 
what “loaded” on the wrong side of the 
argument. 

T. G. STANDING, Sr. 
New York State College, 
Albany, New York 


The Rural Community: Rural Life at the 
Grass Roots. By J. R. Kidwell. Illus- 
trated by William Kresse. San An- 
tonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 
1951. Pp. xiii + 181. $2.75. 


People who devote their lives to working 
in small communities can easily, in their 
later years, become quite sentimental 
about life in rural as compared with urban 
places. With some good literary talent and 
with an appreciation of the value of little 
things, they are often inspired to speak and 
to write about things they have come to 
feel so keenly. 

Such is this book, written by a man who 
has lived “three score and ten years in ten 
different farm communities” and who has 
served forty years as a country preacher. 
The book comprises brief treatises on about 
one hundred and sixty different topics 
ranging from “rural population decline” to 
“zinnia” and from “Thomas Jefferson” to 
“false teeth.” The simple but interestingly 
written homespun philosophy of many of 
these is such as might well have been used 
as editorials in a country weekly news- 
paper. Although they are framed in a set- 
ting of rural life in southwestern United 
States, many of them are such that country 
weeklies elsewhere might liven their col- 
umns by using them. Certainly this book 
was never intended for classroom use in 
rural sociology. 

A. F. WILepen. 


Department of Rural Soclology, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Stokdyk—Architect of Cooperation. By Jo- 
seph G. Knapp. Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation, 1953. Pp. 
x + 229. $3.00. 


This book on Stokdyk is a bibliographi- 
cal-biographical sketch of a dynamic leader 
in the American Cooperative Movement. 
It highlights some of his activities from 
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early boyhood to the eve of his demise. 
Knapp is to be commended for his patient 
labors in meticulously compiling myriad 
details from many sources concerning this 
personality in its diverse activities. His 
main object in writing this eulogy was to 
pass on to posterity some of the spirit, the 
charm, and the intellectual attainments of 
a gifted man who dedicated his life to 
public service. 

The first chapters of the book reminis- 
cently trace the evolution of the man from 
boyhood in Door County, Wisconsin, 
through his student days at Madison on to 
work as an educator in the fields of plant 
pathology and agricultural economics and, 
finally, to the position as a bank executive 
in California. Several of these productive 
interim years were spent on the staff of 
the Kansas State College. The next chap- 
ters are devoted mainly to the practical 
philosophy and the attributes of Stokdyk 
as an educator and executive. Students of 
the cooperative movement will find a num- 
ber of historical facts of considerable in- 
terest in these chapters, relating to the 
ferment of the hungry thirties and the pro- 
posals to alleviate the plight of agricultural 
peoples in those years of adversity. 

Net proceeds from the sale of this volume 
will be used by the American Institute of 
Cooperation to grant awards to students of 
associationism. 

Henry H. BAKKEN. 


Department of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Population Change in Michigan: With Spe- 
cial Reference to Rural-Urban Migra- 
tion, 1940-1950. J. Allan Beegle and 
J. F. Thaden. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Special Bull. 387, East Lansing. 48 pp. 
Oct. 1953. 


Rural-Urban Population Change and Mi- 
gration in Ohio, 1940-1950. Wade H. 
Andrews and Emily M. Westerkamm. 
Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bull. 737, 
Wooster. 63 pp. Nov. 1953. 


These two bulletins are the first fruits 
from the first regional experiment station 
project organized by rural sociologists in 
the United States. In June, 1949, rural so- 
ciologists of the North Central Region rep- 
resenting the experiment stations of Iowa, 
Illinois, Minnesota, and Missouri, together 
with representatives of the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life, USDA, 
met at Ames, Iowa. They decided that stud- 
ies in population dynamics should be the 
first approach to rural sociological research 
on the regional basis. A project entitled 
“Population Dynamics in the North Cen- 
tral Region and Related Rural Social and 
Economic Problems” was approved under 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 
States included in the cooperative program, 
in addition to the four already mentioned, 
are Michigan, Ohio, Kansas, Kentucky, In- 
diana, Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. Researchers in most of 
these stations have been working on rural- 
urban migration as the first phase of this 
population research. The bulletins discussed 
here come from this endeavor. 

That the bulletins are products of this 
regional research is made clear by the Ohio 
bulletin. It cites Ohio’s collaboration in the 
project and acknowledges technical assist- 
ance from the Division of Farm Population 
and Rural Life of the USDA, the U. S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, the National Office of 
Vital Statistics, and the regional Technical 
Committee for Population Research. This 
could not, however, be discovered easily 
from the Michigan bulletin. Except for 
a slight reference on page 7, the re- 
gional project is not cited in the Michigan 
bulletin, nor are acknowledgments made of 
any assistance from outside sources. In 
fact the foreword, by C. P. Loomis, would 
give the opposite impression to a stranger 
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in these matters. It properly emphasizes 
the long record of demographic research at 
Michigan State but almost studiously avoids 
mentioning cooperation in the regional 
project. There may be a justifiable reason 
for this on the part of the Michigan State 
researchers, but if they benefited from the 
opportunity to cooperate in a project spon- 
sored by the regional group, under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act, it might help 
future efforts of this kind to make mention 
of it. 

In dealing with rural-urban population 
change, both bulletins consider identical 
subjects and treat them in the same fashion. 
The table of contents in each is identical 
with the other, except for slight changes in 
wording. Both bulletins give a summary of 
the findings and an introductory statement 
of the problem. Then each describes brief- 
ly how population grew in the state in 
early years. Following this is considera- 
tion of population changes in the 1940-1950 
decade, by the economic areas of the Cen- 
sus or by land classification (in Michigan) 
and Hagood’s Family Level-of-Living In- 
dexes. Changes in birth and death rates 
are considered next, followed by discussion 
of change through migration and patterns 
of rural-urban migration. Agricultural 
factors influencing migration are then con- 
sidered. Among these are the decline in 
the number of farms, the rise in levels of 
living, changes in the use of hired labor, 
increase in farm mechanization, and changes 
in the value of farm products. Final sec- 
tions in the bulletins deal with industrial 
factors and migration, and future popula- 
tion trends in the states. 

The authors of both bulletins have suc- 
cinctly and competently presented the facts 
for their states. The bulletins will be use- 
ful to those dealing with changes in the ag- 
ricultural and industrial life of these two 
states and with their institutional pro- 
grams. Both bulletins include appendix 
tables presenting population and migration 
figures by counties. These can be of much 
use to workers who must approach many 
problems in their state on a county basis. 

But the bulletins also show that coopera- 
tion between the states on a common prob- 
lem can produce results useful beyond the 
states. The core approach to the analysis 
made in both bulletins is in terms of the 
economic areas of the states. The discus- 
sion and the tables in the body of both 
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deal with these economic areas. If this 
pattern is followed—as this reviewer pre- 
sumes it will be—in the studies being made 
in the other cooperating states, then a foun- 
dation will be laid for presenting a descrip- 
tion of total population changes for the 
whole North Central Area. This will be a 
useful accomplishment, for it will make 
possible comparison of population behavior 
within a region irrespective of political 
boundaries. While it is the reviewer's 
opinion from experience with presenting 
New York data on an area basis that this 
approach is not yet fully appreciated by 
meny persons who use population-change 
material, nevertheless he is sure the ap- 
proach is gaining acceptance and will prove 
its benefits. 
W. A. ANDERSON. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
Cornell University. 


in Rural Louisiana: Their 
Number, Characteristics, and Needs. 
Alvin L. Bertrand. La. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 478, Baton Rouge. 51 pp. June 
1953. 

This study of rural youth is designed to 
give basic information which will be useful 
in action programs. The major objectives 
of the study are (1) to determine the num- 
ber and distribution of persons 15 to 30 
years of age living in rural areas of Lou- 
isiana, (2) to obtain information relative 
to the economic characteristics of older 
rural youth, and (3) to obtain information 
about the interests of youth with respect to 
topics, places, and times for educational 
and recreational programs. 

The first part of the study involved an 
analysis of the 1950 census, by counties, for 
the state as a whole. The other parts of 
the report are based on data obtained from 
a schedule study of a sample of 562 white 
youth between the ages of 15 and 30 in six 
parishes of Louisiana. The parishes were 
chosen to represent variations in the pro- 
grams available to rural youth. In two of 
the parishes, an intensive program of older 
youth work had been or was being carried 
on. In two parishes, moderately active 
programs of this type had been or were in 
existence; and in two parishes no work of 
this nature ever had been done. 

This reviewer wonders about two ques- 
tions of methodology which do not seem to 
be explained adequately: First, the method 
of selecting a sample for the schedule study 
appears to be open to question. Inter- 
viewers were instructed to take, in various 
sections of the county, a proportionate sam- 
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ple of youth designated by county agents or 
members of their staffs as being “a repre- 
sentative {reviewer's italics] group of older 
youth in rural areas known to them.” It 
is not indicated that any tests were made 
to determine to what extent these youth 
were actually representative of those in 
their respective parishes. 

Second, the data for parishes with inten- 
sive youth programs, moderately active 
programs, and no programs at all were not 
separately analyzed, “because of the small 
number of cases involved.” The number 
of cases does not seem too small for analy- 
sis, since there would be about 187 youth 
for each of the three degrees of intensity of 
organization. Some of the responses of the 
youth may have been related to this factor 
or organization, and this reviewer would 
like to see the results of such an analysis. 

Analysis of the effects of farm or non- 
farm residence and of socio-economic status 
was omitted. Although presumably data 
were available regarding farm or nonfarm 
residence of the youth interviewed, wheth- 
er this factor was related to patterns of par- 
ticipation and interests was not reported. 
Data apparently were not secured that 
would reveal the extent to which variations 
in socio-economic status affected their ac- 
tivities and preferences. 

The author does present useful informa- 
tion regarding 562 older youth in six Lou- 
isiana parishes). Four maps, two photo- 
graphs, and twenty-seven tables are in- 
cluded. The bulletin is well written, well 
organized, and should be of interest to 
workers dealing with older rural youth 
programs. 

ALLEN D. EDWARDS. 


Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


The Changing Role of the Small Town in 
Farm Areas (A Study of Adams, Ne- 
braska). A. H. Anderson and C. J. 
Miller. Neb. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 419, 
in cooperation with Bur. Agr. Econ., 
USDA, Lincoln. 32 pp. May 1953. 


This bulletin presents the results of a 
study of a small Nebraska town and its 
service area. The authors point out that 
more than half the people of Nebraska live 
in rural communities. Consequently, they 
feel that it is important to find the answer 
to the question “What part does the small 
town play in rural areas today?” Rural 
sociologists generally would agree that 
studies of small towns are important. 

The authors cautiously imply that the 
community under study may be typical. 
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The title of the bulletin suggests it and the 
authors state that “The Adams community 
may reflect general characteristics of rural 
centers...” and that it “... is somewhat 
typical of scores of similar Nebraska places 
in the 400 to 600 population class.” It is, of 
course, true that all rural communities in 
our society have some basic similarities, 
but it is also true that such places differ in 
ways that are important to the student of 
human relationships. No two are exactly 
alike. The range and nature of variation 
can be ascertained only by observation of 
other communities. 

Whether Adams is typical or not, the 
study should have value for at least three 
categories of people: (1) the people of the 
Adams community, for it is their story; 
(2) the people of other small towns, who 
may be motivated to study their own com- 
munities; and (3) students of human rela- 
tionships. 

A large part of the bulletin deals with 
marketing patterns and other business re- 
lationships, which are portrayed both in 
tabular and graphic form. Social partici- 
pation patterns of farmers, but not those of 
villagers, are discussed. Some information 
is presented concerning levels of living of 
farm households, with 1940 and 1952 com- 
The 


parisons for thirty-nine households. 
small amount of data pertaining to the vil- 
lage population came largely from census 
sources. 

The authors conclude that the village or 


small town has an essential function in 
rural Nebraska and probably will survive. 
They state, however, that “A critical factor 
in village survival and adjustment may be 
the degree to which there is informal con- 
sultation if not equal legal participation 
among town and village people on decisions 
that concern the whole community.” This 
is good counsel 

For technical readers, a more complete 
statement of methodology would have been 
helpful. The reader is not told how the 
farm sample was selected, whether data 
were obtained by personal interview or by 
mailed questionnaire, or whether any of the 
sample households failed to respond. Foot- 
note 3, page 17, implies erroneously that W. 
H. Sewell is still at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College. 

WaALter L. SLocum. 


Department of Rural Sociology, 
State College of Washington 


The Study of a Planned Rural Community 
in Puerto Rico. P. B. Vazquez-Calcer- 
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rada. Puerto Rico Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 
109. Rio Piedras. 84 pp. Apr. 1953. 


Castafier is a community established in 
1937-1938 in the coffee region, by the Puer- 
to Rico Reconstruction Administration. Its 
purpose was to demonstrate, by a model 
experiment, that it is possible to improve 
the level of living and the community 
services and institutions of resettled fam- 
ilies and that a coffee farm can be operated 
as a successful economic unit with scien- 
tific administration and the use of modern 
agricultural techniques. Because of Puerto 
Rico’s present experiment in planned com- 
munities under the Title V Program, this 
study was initiated to determine if the 
goals of the Castafer experiment had been 
achieved—after a 12-year period—and to 
point out where the major weaknesses have 
appeared. 

The study was undertaken in 1947, and a 
sample of 87 families was selected at ran- 
dom for intensive interview. Additional 
information was obtained from official rec- 
ords and from observation by the field staff 
during its three-month stay in the com- 
munity. 

The first substantive section of the report 
traces the development of the Castafier 
project against the background of condi- 
tions prevailing in the coffee region. The 
project consisted of dwellings for 212 gran- 
jero families, the basic community institu- 
tions and services, and a large coffee haci- 
enda of 1,672 cuerdas to provide work for 
the granjeros. Laborers from the coffee 
region were chosen by a careful selection 
process and were allocated houses and 
small plots for cultivation. 

Subsequent sections of the report show 
that to a considerable extent the Castafier 
project has succeeded. In general, gran- 
jero families have higher incomes and net 
worth and better housing conditions than 
previously. The extent to which there 
have been improvements in dietary habits 
and adequacy of clothing is not clear from 
the responses obtained. The great majority 
reported that the institutional life and serv- 
ices were adequate for their needs and 
superior to those at their disposal before 
resettlement at Castafier. The report indi- 
cated a decline in “culturally patterned ag- 
gression,” with the development of com- 
munity life in Castafier and an evolving 
status system in terms of the leadership and 
participation of families in the social and 
institutional life of the community. 

Lastly the report points out that, while 
the farm project has been self-supporting, 
a project farm of this type cannot be ex- 
pected to support the cost of an experiment 
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of this sort, with its various reform meas- 
ures. Such projects are feasible only when 
the government is willing to make a large 
original expenditure, a considerable part of 
which must be regarded as a direct subsidy 
for improvements in levels of living of the 
resettled population. 

In addition to being of interest from the 
standpoint of experiments in community 
planning, this report represents a most in- 
teresting and vivid portrayal of family and 
community living in the coffee region of 
Puerto Rico. 

MARGARET Bricut ROWAN. 


United Nations, 
New York. 


Interdependence Between the Farm Busi- 
ness and the Farm Household with Im- 
plications on Economic Efficiency. Earl 
O. Heady, W. B. Back, and G. A. Peter- 
son. Iowa Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bull. 
398, Ames. Pp. 384-428. June 1953. 


Capital efficiency in relation to the fam- 
ily life cycle of farm-operator families is 
the focus of attention in this research bul- 
letin. The title misleads by suggesting a 
broader scope, but does call attention to the 
commendable basic philosophy that it is 
fruitful to consider the farm as a combined 
household and business unit with inter- 
twined and interacting production and con- 
sumption decisions. The authors explicitly 
recognize that profit maximization is only 
one goal of the family and may be tem- 
pered by other goals relating to leisure or 
to time preference with respect to present 
or future consumption. They also point out 
that family goals change as the family ages 
and changes in composition. 

A small group of Iowa farm families in 
various stages of the family life cycle (as 
measured by the operator’s age) is studied 
to see how the amount of capital used and 
the average efficiency of land, labor, and 
capital vary among them. 

In the first section of the bulletin, the 
analytical framework of the basic economic 
principles is explained in indifference-curve 
terms. This is helpful as a refresher and 
to be sure that the reader and authors 
have a common starting point, although the 
reader exposed to this terminology for the 
first time may fail to read further. 

In the second section, sampling pro- 
cedures used in 1950 to obtain 144 sched- 
ules in the North Central Cash Grain Area 
of Iowa are described all too briefly, and 
the analytical procedures used are dis- 
cussed in broad terms. Heavy reliance is 
placed on regressions based on only 90 
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farms, those that had only one operator. 
Farms operated by a father-son or other 
partnership arrangement are excluded. 

The analysis presented in the third sec- 
tion would be easier to understand if there 
were fuller explanation of data and defi- 
nitions in relation to conclusions. The 
charts would be improved with observa- 
tions shown, or as a minimum, averages. It 
also would be helpful if the schedule used 
in the survey had been reproduced. 

In view of current interest of sociologists, 
psychologists, and home economists, among 
others, in data classified by age or the fam- 
ily life cycle, it is regrettable that more 
survey findings were not presented in 
tables so that they could be used for other 
purposes. The data, even though for a 
small area, would be extremely useful be- 
cause so little is available on household in- 
ventories and farm investments. 

Some readers of this journal may be in- 
terested especially in the limited informa- 
tion presented on farm families’ attitudes 
toward capital accumulation and indebted- 
ness. 


The given to 


meager consideration 


choices between consumption and farm in- 
vestment is disappointing. Only one brief 
paragraph touches on the conflict between 
capital accumulation for the home and the 


farm business, and supporting data are not 
presented. No data were obtained in the 
survey on current consumption expendi- 
tures, and only a few questions were asked 
about household-equipment items owned. 
The authors are to be congratulated on 
spelling out their problem in economic 
terms to show other research workers how 
this analysis fits in with the general body 
of theory. This seems especially helpful in 
view of the limited amount of analysis 
available that considers the farm as a com- 
bined business and consumption unit. 


BARBARA B. REAGAN. 


Division of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, USDA, 


Use of Rooms in Farm Houses by 53 Penn- 
sylvania Families. Francena L. Nolan 
and M. E. John. Pa. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 566, State College. 20 pp. Apr. 
1953. 


This study was undertaken to determine 
the variety and extent of the activities car- 
ried on in farm houses, and also the ways 
in which the patterns of family living are 
related to various factors such as family 
characteristics and the size and arrange- 
ment of rooms. 

Because financial resources did not per- 
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mit representative sampling, the authors 
limited their study to houses and families 
having characteristics with high frequency 
in the state. For example, one study which 
had been made previously in Pennsylvania 
showed that 97 per cent of the houses were 
20 years or more of age and that 87 per cent 
had at least two stories. The authors limited 
their sample to families living in two-story 
houses built before 1925. Further, the 
sample was restricted to families owning 
and operating their own farm, and having 
both a male and female head, no other 
adults, and at least one child under the 
age of 19 years living at home. Although 
there is no claim that the sample is repre- 
sentative of the state, it should provide an 
indication of the use of rooms in the “typi- 
cal” Pennsylvania farm house. 

The field work was concentrated in five 
communities, each in a different cultural 
area. There were 247 eligible families con- 
tacted in these communities. (There is no 
discussion of how these eligible families 
were selected nor the extent of the personal 
contacts, if any, with them.) Including re- 
fusals, a very large number of the eligible 
families, 194, failed to provide adequate in- 
formation for the study. Only the records 
of 53 of the families were adequate. These 
cooperating families had younger heads, 
more education, and younger children than 
those not included. The 53 families kept a 
record of their activities, by family mem- 
bers, for each room in the house for a week 
in the summer and a week in the winter 

The analysis of these records showed: 
The kitchen is by far the most-used room 
in the house. The families spent an average 
of 77 per cent of their time in the kitchen 
in summer and 68 per cent in winter. Only 
three families used the kitchen solely for 
food preparation and eating—the average 
was 8.3 different activities in this room 
The families spent an average of 10.2 per 
cent of their time in the dining room in 
summer, and 14.2 per cent in winter—per- 
forming an average of 3.4 activities. The 
authors state, “there is evidence that the 
dining room has lost its primary function 
for dining and therefore probably is dis- 
pensable.” An average of 16.7 per cent of 
the families’ time was spent in the living 
room in summer, and 22.6 per cent in win- 
ter—performing 4.2 activities. The bed- 
rooms were used primarily for sleeping and 
the bathrooms for personal hygiene. 

Some houses, of course, had other rooms 
which were used for a variety of purposes. 
Numerous other factors such as size, loca- 
tion, and kind of room; age of children; 
size of family; formal education; etc., were 
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related to the time spent in each room and 
the activities performed there. 

The conclusion of the study is, “In plan- 
ning the various rooms in the house it is 
necessary to consider the multiplicity of 
activities which will be carried on in them, 
rather than plan in terms of the major 
activity from which the room derives its 
name.” 

With limited resources the authors have 
made a creditable study, its major limita- 
tion being that it is largely descriptive with 
no attention devoted to hypotheses nor ac- 
tual purpose for making the study, and but 
scant attention to implications and con- 
clusions. 

Joun C. BELCHER. 


Department of Sociology and -Rural Life, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


The Exchange of Farming Information. 
Helen C. Abell. Marketing Service, 
Economics Division, Canada Dept. of 
Agr., Ottawa. 29 pp. Aug. 1953. 


This study is addressed to the broad 
question: How do farmers get information 
about farming? To answer this for the 
mixed-farming area of Alberta, one-sixth 
of the approximately 1,200 farm operators 
in two census subdivisions were inter- 
viewed. Those familiar with rural prac- 
tices in like areas of extensive cultivation 
in the United States are likely to con- 
clude that the findings are fairly con- 
sistent with their own subjective judgments 
about farmers’ practices in other mixed- 
farming regions. 

Talking to other people is reported as 
the most frequent means of getting farming 
information. These “other people” were 
much more often friends, neighbors, or rel- 
atives than professional agricultural work- 
ers. Mass media ranked next as a source, 
farm magazines outranking newspapers and 
radios. Direct observation of the practices 
of other farmers was third in frequency 
of mention. Attending meetings was re- 
ported as a source of information only 
about half as often as direct observation. 

The study inquires into the reasons why 
so few farmers, only about one-fourth, look 
to farm meetings as a source of informa- 
tion. It examines the differential charac- 
teristics of farmers who do attend meetings, 
as well as of those who rely heavily on each 
of the other means of gaining information. 
The situation in these Canadian communi- 
ties is in line with the general conclusions 
of similar studies in the United States—that 
it is the larger, more prosperous, better 
educated operators who attend farm meet- 
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ings. Chi-square as a test of significance 
showed that these and a number of other 
cited differences were highly significant 
statistically. 

The study also inquired into the psy- 
chological and behavioral characteristics 
differentiating farmers who use more 
sources of information from those who use 
fewer of them Two characteristics re- 
lated significantly to number of sources of 
information utilized were (1) an expressed 
desire to remain in farming and (2) having 
had direct contact with the local district 
agriculturist. 

This study has considerable importance 
for agricultural extension workers, as well 
as for rural sociologists interested in social 
change and social organization. The pub- 
lication is available upon request to the in- 
dicated agency of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture. 

RAYMOND F. SLETTO. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
The Ohlo State University. 


Pennsylvania. 
Lafayette 
1953. 


Seasonal Farm Labor in 
Morrison Handsaker et al. 
College, Easton, Pa. 243 pp. 


Agricultural areas producing fruits and 


vegetables for large eastern markets de- 
pend on the extensive employment of sea- 
sonal workers for temporary harvesting 
and processing work. A number of public 
agencies are variously involved in the 
process whereby seasonal workers are 
brought together with employers. In Penn- 
sylvania, one of the most important of the 
Eastern States from the standpoint of sea- 
sonal farm-labor employment, the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry arranged with 
a research team from Lafayette College to 
describe and analyze the market for sea- 
sonal agricultural labor in the state. The 
aim of the study was “to examine the ade- 
quacy of the present and the prospective 
labor supply and secondarily, to examine 
the social situation in which workers, par- 
ticularly the migrant workers, find them- 
selves,” 

Five major farming areas, identified as 
representative by the Department of Labor 
and Industry, were selected for study, and 
data from two other areas used in the pre- 
test were also included. In these areas the 
production of cherries, apples, peaches, 
grapes, tomatoes, potatoes, green beans, and 
other fruits and vegetables results in sharp 
peak demands for off-farm workers during 
harvest periods. 

About half of the seasonal workers are 
recruited locally, one-fourth are southern 
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Negroes, and one-fourth are Puerto Rican 
workers, the study shows. The labor mar- 
ket functions partly through the return of 
workers year after year to the same farm- 
ers and partly through the recruitment 
efforts of crew leaders, labor contractors, 
growers’ associations, private employment 
agencies, and the public employment offices. 
Some aspects of the recruitment process in- 
clude day-haul of workers from nearby 
urban centers, recruitment of school youth 
for work under supervised conditions, 
scheduled employment of southern Negro 
crews through arrangements made by the 
Employment Service, and the contracting 
of Puerto Rican workers by growers’ asso- 
ciations. There are many related facets to 
the farm labor market, however. Some of 
the most important of these are licensing of 
labor contractors; inspection of labor 
camps; and facilities for housing, health, 
sanitation, recreation, and education. 

Although some mechanical harvesters of 
potatoes and green beans have been intro- 
duced, mechanization of most fruit and veg- 
etable harvest operations is still a long way 
off. With a generally tight employment sit- 
uation, organized social action on the part 
of public and private agencies, employers, 
workers, and communities will be neces- 
sary in order to continue to attract work- 
ers to low-paying farm jobs, and to pro- 
tect seasonal farm workers from substand- 
ard employment conditions. The authors 
draw heavily on experience in nearby New 
York and New Jersey for clues to the type 
of codrdinated effort needed in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Readers interested in the application of 
social research techniques to complex social 
and economic problems, with a view to- 
ward the development of legislation and 
administrative programs, will profit from 
reading the statement of the method used 
in this survey. Growers in the survey area 
were selected for interview by a list- 
sampling method, while workers were se- 
lected by a less precise method. Crew 
leaders, agricultural specialists, and em- 
ployment service personnel also were in- 
terviewed. The variety of schedules used 
produced an abundant crop of statistics. 
These are presented in the bulletin, and 
many of the tables reveal significant in- 
sights into the nature of the demand for 
farm workers, factors affecting supply, and 
the organization of the farm labor market. 
However, much of the statistical material 
is only loosely integrated into the narrative 
and some of it is presented without any 
reference to the text. Analytical parts of 
the study are based largely on the method 
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of informed reasoning and only partly on 
the compelling logic of cold statistical facts. 


LESTER RINDLER. 


Bureau of Employment Security, 
U. 8. Department of Labor. 


Agricultural Activities of Industrial Work- 
ers and Retirees. Daniel E. Alleger. 
Fla. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 528, Gaines- 
ville. 43 pp. Oct. 1953. 


Agricultural Extension workers, individ- 
uals active in gerontological research, state 
welfare officials, and others are interested 
in the types and scale of agricultural enter- 
prises on agricultural holdings below the 
commercial level. “If we are to know under 
what conditions a retired person may ex- 
pect to be happy,” the Citizens’ Committee 
on Retirement in Florida surmises, “we 
must have reliable information about 
factors that have a bearing on retirement.” 
This question has been broadened by the 
author to include industrial workers as 
well as retired individuals engaged in part- 
time farming in Duval County, Florida. 

For the purposes of his study, Alleger de- 
fined both part-time and retirement farm- 
ing as “ways of life in which the partici- 
pating families lived on small farms, but 
derived their incomes from two or more 
sources, the less important of which was 
from the land they occupied.” Such a 
definition circumvents such limitations as 
the monetary range of value of farm prod- 
ucts sold and time worked off the farm, as 
prescribed by the United States Census 
Bureau definition. Thus the operational 
definition used here permitted the inclusion 
of all types of agricultural enterprises of 
nonfarmers regardless of the size of their 
farm operations. 

The study’s objectives were to determine 
the answers to four questions: 


1. Does part-time farming 
effective utilization of labor? 


provide 


What are the economic benefits de- 
rived from part-time farming by 
participating families? 

What is the interrelationship be- 
tween part-time farming and indus- 
trial development? 


To what extent does part-time 
farming contribute to the support of 
retired or disabled persons? 


Duval County was divided into square- 
mile segments, numbered in a serpentine 
manner, and 80 of the 239 blocks were 
chosen by a random sampling procedure. 
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The county has a population of 304,000 in- 
habitants (U. S. Census, 1950), of which 
over 200,000 are in the city of Jacksonville, 
an expanding industrial city and trade cen- 
ter for that area. The farm income in the 
county is derived largely from dairying 
(most important) and poultry. 

The sample included 307 part-time and 
retirement farmers, who were interviewed 
in 1951. A quarter of them had retired 
from full-time employment; the rest were 
gainfully employed. 

The study touches on various areas of the 
sample operators’ living, such as the home 
and farm, reasons for establishing rural 
homes, tenure, family characteristics, 
amount of land in cultivation, number and 
types of livestock owned, types of farm- 
ing, machinery and equipment owned, em- 
ployment of family labor, etc. Whites and 
nonwhites were compared. For fifty units 
data were obtained on the economic value, 
cost, and sales. 

Two-thirds of the home-farm units were 
under six acres in size; 53 per cent were 
less than four acres. Gardening was carried 
on by 90 per cent of the sample. Only 24 
per cent cultivated more than one acre, and 
about 50 per cent planted half an acre or 
less. Nearly 80 per cent kept poultry or 
livestock. 

The part-time and retirement farms 
were primarily the residences of the op- 
erators and provided farm products for 
home use but very little for sale. Thus, the 
economic advantages of part-time farming 
came more from savings in food expenses 
than from increased earnings. 

The 50 units studied economic-wise were 
found to have averaged a net gain of $79 
for the year, after costs were deducted. 
The average cash receipts were $75; the 
average value of home-use products, $319; 
and the average inventory increase, $209— 
totaling an average of $603 from which the 
average cash expenses of $524 were de- 
ducted, leaving $79. 

Alleger concludes that part-time farming 
offers economic and subjective-value ad- 
vantages; although, for those who want to 
work only for financial gain, it may lead to 
disappointment because hourly returns for 
labor are generally low. The effective use 
of labor is difficult to assess since part-time 
farming affords recreation to many in addi- 
tion to savings in food items and cash re- 
turns from sales. Part-time employment 
elsewhere, technological leisure, and the 
40-hour week allow the worker time to 
pursue farming—along with the retiree— 
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to the extent he is free to do so or has 
family assistance in the operation. 


A’DELBERT SAMSON. 


Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Sources of Morbidity Data. Listing Number 
1, 1953, from the Clearinghouse on Cur- 
rent Morbidity Statistics Projects. U. S. 
Public Health Service. Public Health 
Serv. Pub. 332, U. S. Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Washington, 
D.C. 1953. 

This listing provides information on cur- 
rent projects (in progress or completed 
since January 1, 1950) involving the collec- 
tion of statistics on illness, injuries, or im- 
pairments. It expedites the two major ob- 
jectives of the Clearinghouse which was set 
up by the Public Health Conference on 
Records and Statistics: 


“1. To provide a systematic method of 
telling workers in the public health 
and medical field where specific data 
on human morbidity may be secured; 
and 

2. To afford a convenient means 
whereby those who are planning stud- 
ies or surveys involving the measure- 
ment of illness, disease, injuries, or 
impairments can get in touch with 
others who have undertaken similar 
tasks.” 


The projects are grouped by major type 
of disease or injury. A total of 206 projects 
are reported under 18 different major types 
of morbidity. For each project the follow- 
ing information is given: (1) abstract of 
project with emphasis on methodology 
rather than on substantive findings, (2) or- 
ganization(s) sponsoring project, (3) names 
and positions of principal investigators, 
(4) publications available or planned, and 
(5) name and address to contact for fur- 
ther information regarding project. By de- 
sign, the abstracts omit statistical results of 
completed studies and concentrate on 
where such data have recently been or are 
being collected. 

In addition to the ordering of projects by 
major types of illness, an index by type of 
data collection and also an index by names 
of principal investigators are provided. 

Coverage of current morbidity work in 
the United States and in Canada was de- 
veloped by consultation with more than 600 
groups, together with use of other sources— 
including the Medical Sciences Information 
Exchange. Since subsequent listings of 
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morbidity projects are contemplated, work- 
ers in this field will contribute by advising 
the Clearinghouse of new projects. 
Examination of the data for several of 
the projects indicates that this listing will 
be an effective working tool for all those 
concerned with morbidity studies whether 
in research, in teaching, or in service pro- 
grams. For the researcher, this systematic 
identification of current morbidity data 
should reduce haphazard duplicative efforts 
and should strengthen collaborative work 
including designed replica studies. 


DonaLp G. Hay. 


Farm Population and Rural Life 
Branch, AMS, USDA, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


How Many General Hospital Beds Are 
Needed? Louis S. Reed and Helen Hol- 
lingsworth. Public Health Serv. Pub. 
309, U. S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Washington, D. C. 73 
pp. Sept. 1953. 


The primary objective of this pamphlet 
is to make an analysis of the volume of 
general hospital service required by the 
population of the United States and the 
number of beds needed to provide that 
service. The authors begin cautiously with 
a clear recognition of the difficulties in- 
volved in arriving at such estimates. 
Among these difficulties are the difference 
in the “actual need” and the “effective de- 
mand” for hospital services, and the in- 
tangible factors that affect both need and 
demand—such as the state of medical 
knowledge, the attitudes and practices of 
physicians and the public with respect to 
medical care, and the role of the hospital in 
medical practice. The authors proceed with 
their analysis by (1) reviewing previous 
estimates of the number of hospital beds 
needed to serve the population, (2) review- 
ing the present situation and changes in 
recent years in the volume of hospital 
service utilized by the population and in 
the supply of hospital beds, and (3) esti- 
mating the volume of hospital service cur- 
rently needed by the population and the 
number of beds required to provide the 
service. 

The section dealing with the past esti- 
mates of hospital beds needed for the gen- 
eral care of the population gives careful 
and somewhat detailed consideration to the 
materials presented in eleven different 
sources, beginning with the American Hos- 
pital Association’s Report of the Committee 
on County Hospitals for 1927 and ending 
with the Hospital Survey and Construction 
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Program of 1946. The authors observe 
quite aptly that the differences among these 
estimates emphasize the difficulty of de- 
termining once and for all the needs of the 
population for hospital service and reflect 
a lack of information about chronic ill- 
nesses, their relation to acute illnesses, and 
the volume of care required for them. 

Concerning the existing general hospital 
beds and the volume of services now ren- 
dered by general hospitals, the authors note 
as follows: In 1951 there were 713,422 gen- 
eral hospital beds in the country, inclusive 
of the beds in federal hospitals and in the 
hospital departments of institutions. The 
number amounts to 4.7 beds per 1,000 pop- 
ulation. During the same year a total of 
116.2 persons per 1,000 population were ad- 
mitted to general hospitals, and the number 
of days of service in general hospitals was 
1,243.5 per 1,000 population. Using a series 
of tables and charts the authors show that 
the number of beds in general hospitals has 
increased slowly but steadily from 3.5 per 
1,000 population in 1927 to 4.7 in 1951, that 
during the same period both the rate of 
admissions to and the days of service in 
general hospitals have increased substan- 
tially, and that the average length of stay 
per case in general hospitals has shown a 
sharp decline. In this same section, atten- 
tion is given also to variations among the 
states and regions of the country with re- 
spect to the trends listed above and in the 
number of beds and the volume of service 
in nonfederal short-term and long-term 
general hospitals, to the proportions of the 
total care in general hospitals accounted for 
by acute and chronic illnesses, respectively, 
and to the numbers of elderly persons now 
in mental hospitals that perhaps should be 
receiving care in other types of institu- 
tions, such as general hospitals, nursing 
homes, and convalescent homes. 

In considering the problem of arriving 
at an estimate of the volume of general 
hospital service needed by the population, 
the authors use five experience bases, as 
follows: (1) the volume of service utilized 
in those states in which nearly all births 
take place in hospitals, (2) the volume of 
service utilized in states with the highest 
per capita incomes, (3) the volume of 
service utilized under the Blue Cross hos- 
pital prepayment plans, and (4) and (5) 
the volume of service utilized under the 
hospital service programs of Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, Canada. After con- 
sidering carefully the nature and limita- 
tions of these several experiences as bases 
for their estimations, they conclude that the 
American people need 1,200-1,300 days of 
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care annually per 1,000 population, in well- 
equipped and adequately staffed general 
hospitals and, beyond this, 700-800 days of 
service per 1,000 population for the care of 
long-term cases not requiring active medi- 
cal treatment. The provision of these vol- 
umes of service would require from 4.4 to 
4.7 beds per 1,000 population for the first 
group of patients and from 2.3 to 2.6 beds 
per 1,000 population for the second. 

In presenting this study the authors have 
made excellent use of a wide variety of 
data in arriving at their estimates of the 
nation’s needs in general hospital beds and 
services. Recognizing full well the difficul- 
ties involved in arriving at anything ap- 
proaching accuracy in making such esti- 
mates, they recommend further investiga- 
tion and suggest a number of areas in 
which studies would be helpful in provid- 
ing more valid answers. 


Marion T. LOFT. 


Division of Sociology and Rural Life, 
Mississippi State College. 


Health in Michigan. Charles R. Hoffer et 
al. Mich. State College Ext. Bull. 319, 
East Lansing. 15 pp. June 1953. 


This bulletin is another of a series of 
publications coming from the Michigan 
Health Survey conducted by the staff of 
the Sociology and Anthropology Depart- 
ment at Michigan State College. It pre- 
sents in a brief and highly readable man- 
ner some of the more important findings of 
the study, the majority of which were pre- 
sented in greater detail in previous publi- 
cations. 

Utilizing a question-and-answer method 
of presentation, materials are presented 
which show the proportion of persons hav- 
ing unmet medical needs, symptoms most 
frequently reported, the relation between 
age and symptoms, and the reasons for 
symptoms going untreated; the frequency 
with which Michigan people use doctors, 
their attitudes toward doctors, and the fre- 
quency with which they use other health 
facilities; the extent to which people get 
doctors’ services when they need them; and 
the attitudes of the people concerning the 
need for more doctors, local health prob- 
lems, and community health councils. The 
bulletin is concluded with a statement con- 
cerning the implications of the Michigan 
Health Survey. 

In addition to its brevity and the ques- 
tion-and-answer method of presentation, 
this bulletin, in its use of simple and at- 
tractive graphic techniques and tabular 
forms for showing differences between 
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rural and urban groups, income groups, 
etc., has another feature that is worthy of 
note. The value of these qualities in the 
effective dissemination of information to 
the general public cannot be overestimated. 


MARION T. LOFTIN. 


Division of Sociology and Rural! Life, 
Mississippi State College 


Factors Influencing Personal Religion of 
Adults. Marvin J. Taves. Wash. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bull. 544, Pullman. 30 pp. 
Nov. 1953. 


This study supplies important data rela- 
tive to participation in church activities. 
The employed personnel of the State Col- 
lege of Washington were chosen as a popu- 
lation for the research project. Every fifth 
name was selected from the staff directory 
for the year 1949-50, which lists all college 
employees from common laborers to pro- 
fessional workers. This produced a sample 
of 162—100 men and 62 women—to whom a 
comprehensive questionnaire was submit- 
ted. Three limitations of this sample should 
be noted: (1) The number of cases is 
small; (2) the population consists of em- 
ployees of a single institution; (3) the op- 
portunity for variety in formal religious 
expression is limited in a town with a 1950 
population of only 12,022 (including college 
students). 

Church attendance, financial contribution, 
and office holding were used as criteria for 
developing a church participation score. 
The higher scores were registered by the 
women and the urban-reared. Among the 
women, the older or the more educated 
they were, the higher was the average par- 
ticipation score. Among the men, partici- 
pation scores and education were negative- 
ly associated, and age was associated in a 
curvilinear pattern, with greatest partici- 
pation during youth and old age. 

The denominational groups in the com- 
munity had been ranked on relative social 
status in an earlier study by Taves, and he 
used this ranking in examining the status 
of the churches attended by the respond- 
ents. The average status level was higher 
among women than men, and among rural- 
reared than urban-reared. 

On the basis of eight statements selected 
by the Guttman scaling technique, from an 
initial thirty items, the study measured at- 
titudes toward the church as a social in- 
stitution. Women reflected more favorable 
attitudes than men, and rural-reared re- 
spondents more favorable attitudes than 
urban-reared. Among the men, there was 
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also a tendency for a negative association 
between educational level and favorable- 
ness of attitude toward the church. 

The women were found to be more con- 
servative in their religious beliefs than the 
men. The rural-reared were more con- 
servative than the urban-reared, and the 
younger were more conservative than the 
older respondents. 

In finding that women register a higher 
participation score than men, Taves agrees 
with Hostetler and Mather. (See Partici- 
pation in the Rural Church, by John A. 
Hostetler and William G. Mather, Pa. AES 
Paper No. 1762, Journal Series, State Col- 
lege, Oct. 1952; reviewed in Rural Sociolo- 
gy, Mar., 1953.) They found femininity and 
participation in the rural church positively 
associated. The data reflect a situation with 
which church leaders have long been con- 
cerned. Further study should be made to 
determine why organized religion seems 
less attractive to men than to women. 
Those interested in the social effects of 
rural-urban population adjustment will 
want to examine the data which indicate 
that, while rural-reared persons showed a 
more favorable attitude toward the church 
and tended to retain orthodox views to 
a larger degree than urban-reared, they 
participated less extensively in church 
activities. 

Joun BAxtTer Howes. 


Western Theological Seminary, 
Westminster, Maryland. 
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NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Edited by Samuel W. Blizzard 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


University of Alabama. An Analysis of 
Social Problems by Morris G. Caldwell, 
professor of sociology, and Laurence Fos- 
ter (Lincoln University, Pennsylvania) has 
been published by The Stackpole Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Columbia University. Edmund deS. 
Brunner is in South Africa. It is expected 
that he will return to New York in the fall 
of 1954. He is to help organize and initiate 
the first projects of an interdisciplinary 
Institute for Research in the Social 
Sciences for the Union of South Africa, to 
be located at the University of Natal. 
Major emphasis will be on advanced train- 
ing for a group of fellows. Sloan Wayland 
will be in charge of rural sociology at 
Columbia during Brunner’s absence. 

Early in the next academic year, Harper 
and Brothers will issue a textbook tenta- 
tively titled American Communities, Rural 
and Urban, and Their Institutions, by Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner and Wilbur C. Hallen- 
beck. 

The Columbia University Seminar on 
Rural Life is working on the topic of Rural 
Education, broadly defined, for the current 
academic year. 

Solon Kimball, formerly head of the De- 
partment of Sociology and Anthropology 
of the University of Alabama, has joined 
the social science staff of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


University of Massachusetts. Frederick 
B. Lindstrom has accepted an assistant pro- 
fessorship at Arizona State College. 

Thomas O. Wilkinson and Gertrude Mc- 
Pherson have been appointed instructors. 
Wilkinson will teach courses in Anthropol- 
ogy and Population Problems, while Mrs. 
McPherson will teach Introductory Sociol- 


ogy. 


Michigan State College. Glen L. Taggart, 
formerly chief, Technical Collaboration 
Branch, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
joined the staff in the fall as professor of 
sociology and anthropology. He will devote 
half-time to research in the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and half-time in Agri- 
cultural Extension. 

Kenneth E. Tiedke has been granted a 
leave of absence for one year to work 


with the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, in Cuba. He will be as- 
sociated with Olen Leonard. Donald F. 
Rieder, who has been doing graduate work 
in anthropology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was appointed as instructor in the 
department for one year to substitute for 
Tiedke. 


Mississippi: State College and University. 
The cooperative graduate program in so- 
ciology of the State College and the Uni- 
versity has been inaugurated. During the 
fall semester Harold F. Kaufman con- 
ducted a seminar in Community Dynamics 
on the University campus for the graduate 
students of both departments. During the 
second semester Robert L. Rands, anthro- 
pologist on the University faculty, is con- 
ducting a seminar in Culture and Person- 
ality on the State College campus. The pur- 
pose of these “exchange seminars” is to 
make the teaching specialties of each de- 
partment available to the graduate students 
of the other. 

Two cooperative research projects have 
been organized. Marion T. Loftin (State 
College) is the leader of the new project 
on the process of and the factors condition- 
ing a saturation prepayment health-insur- 
ance program in a Mississippi county. This 
project is supported partially by a $27,500 
grant from the Health Information Founda- 
tion. Julien R. Tatum (University) will 
also participate in this study. Morton 
King (University) and Harald Pedersen 
(State College), together with John N. 
Burrus at Mississippi Southern College, are 
planning to prepare 1950 life-tables for 
Mississippi and to revise Mississippi’s Peo- 
ple. 

H. Kirk Dansereau joined the University 
faculty in September as assistant professor 
of sociology. He will be responsible for de- 
veloping a teaching and research specialty 
in Urban and Industrial Sociology. He 
comes from Michigan State College where 
he was an instructor in sociology while 
pursuing his doctorate under William 
Form. 

State College staff changes involve the 
resignation of Raymond Payne, assistant 
professor, and the appointments of Albert 
E. Levak, Dorothy Arbitman, and Richard 
D. Tannehill as assistant sociologists, and 
Willis J. Robertson as acting instructor. 
The four new staff members have done 
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graduate work at Michigan State College, 
Columbia University, the University of 
Alabama, and Mississippi State College, re- 
spectively. 

Robert L. Rands has had part of his re- 
search at the Maya city of Palenque, Chia- 
pas, Mexico, published by the Bureau of 
American Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution as a monograph entitled The 
Water Lily in Maya Art. The study ex- 
amines certain evidence related to possible 
diffusion between Maya culture and the 
culture of Southeast Asia. 


Oregon State College. Hans H. Plambeck, 
associate professor of sociology, returned in 
August, 1953, after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence during which he was in New Zea- 
land on a Fulbright research scholarship in 
rural sociology. While in New Zealand he 
was attached to Canterbury Agricultural 
College, located at Lincoln. 

Plambeck visited several other colleges 
in New Zealand. On his return trip to 
America, he conferred with social research 
workers at the University of Sydney, the 
University of Melbourne, the Institute for 
Social Research in Frankfurt, Germany, the 
University of Hamburg, and the Institute 
for Social Research in Oslo, Norway. 


Pennsylvania State University. The name 
of The Pennsylvania State College has 
been changed officially to The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

Teaching and research assistantships are 
available in the College of Home Econom- 
ics, Department of Child Development and 
Family Relationships, for the academic 
year 1954-55. Current research projects, in 
which research assistants may participate, 
include: relationships within three-gen- 
eration families; role conceptions of hus- 
band, wife, and child; longitudinal studies 
of nursery-school children and their fam- 
ilies; and social-psychological adjustments 
in retirement. 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana. Notice of the death of Walter R. 
Harrison, on January 1, 1954, has just been 
received by the News Notes editor. 


Wayne University. A program leading to 
the Ph.D. degree in sociology, with em- 
phasis on Urban Sociology and Social Dis- 
organization, has been established in the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 

Among the regular graduate faculty who 
were granted approval to serve as major 
advisers are Carl F. Butts, H. Warren Dun- 
ham, Joseph W. Eaton, Frank E. Hartung, 
Norman D. Humphrey, Edward C. Jandy, 
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Stephen W. Mamchur, and Edgar A. Schu- 
ler. 

Some forty courses open both to under- 
graduates on the senior-college level and 
to graduate students are supplemented by 
over thirty graduate courses and seminars 
in Sociology and Anthropology, or in 
closely related fields. 

Graduate fellowships and other employ- 
ment opportunities in teaching and re- 
search are available for the academic year 
beginning September, 1954, to persons 
holding the M.A. degree or its equivalent. 
Any person who wishes to be considered 
for a graduate fellowship should write to 
the chairman, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Wayne University, Detroit 
1, Michigan. 


Western Reserve University. Joseph W. 
Eaton has been appointed visiting profes- 
sor of sociology in the School of Applied 
Social Sciences. He is on a leave of ab- 
sence from Wayne University to conduct 
a study of the Application of Social Science 
Concepts in the Teaching and Practice of 
Social Work. The faculty of the school is 
actively participating in the project. The 
Faculty Committee includes Grace L. 
Coyle (Chairman), R. Clyde White, Wer- 
ner A. Lutz, Helen M. Walker, Margaret 
E. Hartford, and Josleen Lockhart. The 
project is financed for a three-year period 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Eaton will also offer a Seminar on Prob- 
lems in Applied Social Sciences, in the 
Graduate School. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


United States Department of Agriculture. 
Josiah C. Folsom retired on August 31, 
1953, after thirty-two years of service in 
the department. 


PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Group Farming Research Institute 
(GFRI). Three agencies devoted to research 
in cooperation were founded during 1953. 
They are: the Bureau d'Etudes Coopéra- 
tives et Communautaires, in Paris, France; 
the Sektion fuer die Soziologie des Genos- 
senschaftswesens, of the Seminar for Co- 
operation, at the University of Cologne, 
Germany; and the International Council 
for Research in the Sociology of Coopera- 
tion, at Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Bureau d’Etudes Coopératives et 
Communautaires (BECC) was founded by 
the Federation of the French Communities 
of Work, the Entente Communautaire, in 
March, 1953. Its research activities include: 
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(1) communitarian theory and practice, 
such as history of “Utopian” socialism, 
workers’ movements, and the history of co- 
operative associations; (2) industrial psy- 
chology and sociology, concerning, in par- 
ticular, ventures in profit-sharing, self- 
management, and industrial cooperatives; 
and (3) studies of interpersonal and inter- 
group relations, using the methods and 
techniques developed by the GFRI. Be- 
ginning with 1954, BECC plans to issue 
Sociology of Cooperation, a semi-annual 
bulletin. 

The Sektion fuer die Soziologie des Gen- 
ossenschaftswesens was established in July, 
1953, through the initiative of Gerhard 
Weisser, professor of sozialpolitik, Uni- 
versity of Cologne. The Sektion plans to 
study Huetschenhausen, a German village 
in the Palatinate, which is thought to be the 
first “cooperative village” established in 
postwar Germany. This study is being 
planned as a joint enterprise with the So- 
ciological Institute of the university and 
will utilize the test-battery for cooperative 
groups developed by the GFRI. 

The International Council for Research 
in the Sociology of Cooperation was estab- 
lished in May, 1953. The purpose of the 
council is stated as follows: (1) to promote 
research in the field of sociology of coop- 
eration; (2) to stimulate exchange of find- 
ings and services among organizations and 
students working in this field in different 
countries; and (3) to foster the dissemina- 
tion and publication of research findings in 
this field, including translation into differ- 
ent languages. 

Membership in the council is open to 
scientific bodies and individuals interested 
in this field of research. Henrik F. Infield, 
director of GFRI, was appointed acting 
chairman. At present the membership of 
the council is composed of the three active 
research centers: GFRI (U.S.A.), BECC 
(France), and the Sektion (Germany). The 
first major project of the council is the In- 
ternational Library of the Sociology of 
Cooperation. The translation into French 
and German of H. F. Infield’s collection of 
essays in the sociology of cooperation, 
under the tentative title Utopia and Ex- 
periment, is being considered as a first vol- 
ume in the library of cooperation series. 


PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 


International Sociological Association. 
On August 25, 1953, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association, at its meeting in 
Liege, appointed T. B. Bottomore as execu- 
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tive secretary for a term of three years, 
ending August 31, 1956. The headquarters 
of the association have been set up at 
Skepper House, 13, Endsleigh Street, Lon- 
don, W.C. 1. 


The Association of Research Libraries. 
The association has developed a program 
designed to increase the availability of doc- 
toral dissertations. This has been arranged 
with the cooperation of University Micro- 
films of Ann Arbor, Michigan. Persons 
interested may secure a descriptive book- 
let on the program from the executive sec- 
retary, R. A. Miller, Indiana University 
Library, Bloomington, Indiana. 


The Population Council, Inc. A new or- 
ganization has been established, in order 
to encourage research and education on the 
relationship of the world’s population to its 
material and cultural resources. 


The Population Council, Inc., plans to 
study the problems of the increasing pop- 
ulation of the world, to support research, 
and to make known the results of such re- 
search. It will serve as a center for ex- 
change of facts and information on popula- 
tion questions and cooperate with individ- 
uals and institutions having similar inter- 
ests. 

The council does not plan to conduct re- 
search or educutional activities with its 
own staff. It nas already made a small 
number of researc’ grants to universities 
and other established organizations, and 
has established a number of fellowships for 
the training of students in the field of pop- 
ulation. 

The purpose of the fellowship program 
is to assist students in the social and nat- 
ural sciences, at the predoctoral and post- 
doctoral levels, in securing advanced train- 
ing in the study of population. The coun- 
cil is planning to grant approximately six 
fellowships (for study in the United States 
and elsewhere) during the academic year 
1954-55, to be divided between students 
from the United States and students from 
other countries. Fellows will normally re- 
ceive support for full-time work for a 
period of approximately one year. The 
basic stipend at the rate of $2,500 per year 
may be supplemented to provide for main- 
tenance of dependents, and, especially in 
the case of foreign students, for travel or 
exceptional expenses. It may be dimin- 
ished to take account of lesser needs or par- 
tial support from other sources. Somewhat 
larger stipends may be granted to post- 
doctoral than to predoctoral fellows. Pref- 
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erence will be given to candidates who 
are not over forty years of age. 

For information or application forms, in- 
quiries should be addressed to Frederick 
Osborn, executive vice-president of the 
council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 


CONFERENCES 


The Society for Applied Anthropology. 
The annual meeting will be held at Colum- 
bia University, New York, April 9-11. 
Elizabeth Purcell is executive secretary of 
the society. The mailing address is now: 
The Society for Applied Anthropology, Box 
185, Grand Central Station, New York 17, 
New York. 


Western Training Laboratory in Group 
Development. The third Training Labora- 
tory will be held at Idyllwild, California, 
August 15-27, 1954. The laboratory is in- 
tended to provide understanding and 
skills for individuals who want to improve 
their effectiveness in working with groups. 
Participants with a variety of occupational 
backgrounds are expected to attend. The 
training staff will be made up of faculty 
members from various universities as well 
as from active group leaders in business, 
government, industry, public health, edu- 
cation, social welfare, and the like. For 
information, write to Martin P. Andersen, 
laboratory administrator, Department of 
Conference and Special Activities, Univer- 
sity Extension, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 


Midwest Sociological Society. The annual 
meeting of the Midwest Sociological So- 
ciety will be held in Madison, Wisconsin, 
April 15-17, 1954, at the Loraine Hotel. 
There will be a general session on Thurs- 
day evening, a luncheon and evening ses- 
sion as well as a full schedule of sectional 
meetings on Friday, and sectional meet- 
ings on Saturday. 

The sectional program will be built 
around contributed papers. The sections 
tentatively scheduled are the following: 
Social Disorganization and Crime, Social 
Psychology, Research Methodology, Mar- 
riage and the Family, The Community, So- 
cial Structure, The Teaching of Sociology, 
Population and Human Ecology, and Race 
and Ethnic Relations. Further information 
about the meeting may be obtained from 
the president, William H. Sewell, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

Sociologists in the Midwest are invited 
to attend the meetings and to become 
members of the Society. Inquiries about 
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membership should be addressed to the 
secretary-treasurer, Harold Ennis, Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, or to the 
chairman of the Membership Committee, 
Marston McCluggage, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


National Training Laboratory for Group 
Development (NTLGD). A_ three-week 
summer laboratory session of the NTLGD 
will be held at Gould Academy, Bethel, 
Maine, from June 20 through July 10, 1954. 
Information about the conference may be 
secured from the NTLGD headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., /Vashington 6, 
D.C. 


PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 


The Journal for Social Research. This 
journal is published twice a year by the 
National Council of Social Research, func- 
tioning under the Department of Education, 
Arts, and Science, New Standard Bank 
Chambers, Pretoria, South Africa. Its pur- 
pose is to stimulate social research by pub- 
lishing reports of research in the fields of 
Psychology, Sociology, Social Economics, 
Social Anthropology, Commerce, Education, 
Physical Education, Geography, Ethnology, 
Philology, Law, History, and other re- 
lated subjects. Articles are published in 
either Afrikaans or English, and a sum- 
mary in both languages is presented. The 
subscription is 10s. per annum. 


Social and Economic Studies. A new 
quarterly journal devoted to research in 
the fields of Economics, Statistics, Sociol- 
ogy, Social Anthropology, Politics, and 
Government (with special reference to the 
Caribbean) is being published by the In- 
stitute of Social and Economic Research, 
University College of the West Indies, 
Jamaica, British West Indies. The subscrip- 
tion rate is $4.25 per year (volume). 


The Social Science Reporter. The pur- 
pose of this new publication is to provide 
business executives and management per- 
sonnel with semi-monthly reports on so- 
cial research that is significant for indus- 
trial management. Material included in 
the reports is drawn from: (1) profes- 
sional and scientific journals, (2) inter- 
views with social science researchers, (3) 
professional meetings and seminars, and 
(4) doctoral dissertations and master’s 
theses in Social Science. Before publica- 
tion, each abstract is submitted to the 
scientist who conducted the research, for 
approval as to accuracy and fairness of 
interpretation. Materials that are cited are 
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cleared for quotation. The editor is Rex F. 
Harlow, 365 Guinda Street, Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia. 


POLICY ON PUBLISHING OBITUARIES 


Obituaries are published in the News 
Notes and Announcements section of this 
journal. It is the desire of the editors 
to print an obituary notice for any 
member of the Rural Sociological Society 
who dies. In addition, the journal pur- 
poses to include an obituary for any promi- 
nent sociologist who was not a member of 
the society. Out of respect for the de- 
ceased sociologist, and in the interest of 
more effectively serving the reader, the 
cooperation of members of the society is 
sought. Members are asked to notify the 
secretary or the News Notes editor when 
a colleague dies, in order that editorial 
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plans may be made for an obituary. The 
managing editor would also appreciate an 
opportunity to negotiate for back issues of 
Rural Sociology that may have belonged to 
deceased members. The society is inter- 
ested in receiving certain needed back 
issues as a gift or by purchase from the 
estate, if there is no prior claim on them 
by the university, college, or department 
library of the deceased. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The 1954 annual meeting of the society 
will be held at the University of Illinois, 
September 6 and 7. The society will meet 
jointly with the American Sociological So- 
ciety on the Illinois campus, from Septem- 
ber 8-10. Ward W. Bauder, professor of 
rural sociology, University of Illinois, is 
chairman of the Lecal Arrangements Com- 
mittee for the Rural Sociological Society. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE RURAL SOCIOLOGY JOURNAL 


Cash on hand, January 1, 1953 $ 2,217.41 
(Held against 1953 subscriptions) 1,539.38) 
(Held against subscriptions for 1954 and beyond) 73.31) 
(Other) 604.72) 

From Rural Sociological Society on 1953 business 1,793.75 

Current subscriptions and sales (1953) 1,180.73 

Advance subscriptions and sales (1954 and beyond) 1,696.68 

Sales of back issues for Society sand 549.22 

Reprint sales 392.38 

Advertising 241.48 

30.00 

Annual payment from Rural Sociological Society 


$ 8,301.65 


Printing Journal $ 3,307.25 
Engraving and cuts for Journal 64.01 
Mailing costs—Journal (postage, postage fees, mailing envelopes) .. 249.08 
Printing of reprints 389.24 
Supplies and equipment (letterheads, envelopes, forms, books, etc.) . 71.08 
Postage, managing editor’s office 125.00 
Postage and expense money to other editors 78.00 
Managing editor’s expenses to annual meeting 133.89 
Other travel and communication (trips and phone calls to printer, 


Purchase of back issues for the Society 


To Rural Sociological Society for back-issue sales (net sales less 
10% for postage and handling, less cost of back issues pur- 
chased, less 10% for handling of purchases, less direct costs of 
solicitation of needed back issues) 


Binding (for managing editor and editor) 
Personnel wages (part-time secretarial and editorial help) 
Subscription refunds 


Cash on hand, December 31, 1953 
(Less advance sales, 1954) 

(Less advance sales, 1955 and beyond) 
(Net balance) 


Respectfully submitted, 


A. Lez CoLEMAN 
Managing Editor 





An agricultural history that may hold 
the key to the future 


FARM POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
1790-1950 
A Study of their Origins and Development 


by MURRAY R. BENEDICT 


American farm policy for years has been in a state of change and 
uncertainty. From the complex and largely uncomprehended Bran- 
nan Plan, widely criticized as ‘‘too much’’ farm policy, we have 
swung to the current difficulties of the Benson program, equally 
criticized as ‘‘not enough’’ farm policy. On the strength of these 
problems and confusions, it seems timely to review the over-all pic- 
ture—from our earliest land policy to the new legislation that ac- 
companied the postwar boom. 

Here is the record of that evolution in all its aspects, record- 
ing the myriad changing attitudes both toward and of the farmer; 
and his old and new relations with government, politics, and the 
non-farming public. By its light, the legislator, the informed citi- 
zen and the farmer himself can understand today’s problems and 
plan wisely for tomorrow. 

Here, too, stand a vital fact and a vital question. The world of 
the future is likely to be more concerned over shortages than over 
surpluses, says this survey—a condition that will play a great part 
in future policy. And the farmer must soon determine whether to 
regard government intervention as a temporary, emergency meas- 
ure or to widen his reliance upon government help, accepting with 
it the inevitable concomitant of increasing controls. 
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RURAL SOCIAL 
SYSTEMS 


A Textbook in Rural Sociology 
and Anthropology 


by CuarLes P. Loomis, Head of De- 
partment of Sociology and An- 
thropology, and Director of Social 
Research Service, Michigan State 
College; and J. ALLAN BEEGLE, 
Michigan State College. 


@ Based on a large amount of orig- 
inal research, this book treats 
rural social groups from the 
viewpoint of the student who will 
later work in or with such 
groups. 


Unique in the employment of so- 
cial systems as a unifying frame 
of reference. Integrates findings 
from fields of rural sociology, so- 
ciometry, applied anthropology, 
and social theory. 


Rural life is treated in terms of 
seven clear-cut elements: family 
and informal groups — locality 
groups — social strata — relig- 
ious groups — educational groups 
— political and occupational 
groups — and rural service agen- 
cies. 


Graphical materials are used 
throughout the book to facilitate 
teaching and understanding of 
materials otherwise found com- 
plicated. 
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Charles A. Beard 


Edited by 
HOWARD K. BEALE 


An appraisal of Beard’s life 
and work by twelve outstand- 
ing men who knew and ad- 
mired him. 

“Charles A. Beard was one 
of the foremost scholars of his 
time,” writes George S. Counts 
in this volume. “He was a 
master of knowledge and 
thought in the broad field of 
the social sciences. Indeed it 
can be said truly that nothing 
human was alien to his in- 
terests. $4.50 
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Values in Education 
By 
WILLIAM C. BOWER 


An inspiring account of what 
has been done in Kentucky to 
develop values in the public 
schools. 

Dr. Bower’s book “is re- 
plete with ideas and sugges- 
tions which no community 
concerned with improving its 
program of moral and spiri- 
tual values—and what com- 
munity isn’t?—can afford to 
overlook.” — Galen Jones, in 
The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science. $3.50 
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Emphasizing the Cultural rather 
than the Technical aspects... 


THE SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
OF AGRICULTURE 


THIRD EDITION 
by Wilson Gee 


Containing a comprehensive coverage of the most significant ma- 
terials in the fields of agricultural economics and rural sociology, 
this text has been largely rewritten. Although the third edition 
follows the same pattern of earlier editions, several chapters have 
been deleted to make room for a fuller treatment of the remaining 
sections, and the questions at the close of the chapters have been 
thoroughly revised. Some of the topics which have undergone ex- 
tensive revisions are: the impact of World War II on American 
agriculture; recent developments in farm policy; current trends 
in farm tenancy in the United States; country banks and ‘‘bud- 
geted loans;’’ operation of the Farm Credit Administration; price 
determination with regard to agricultural products; and rural 
population changes in the light of the 1950 Census. 
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DICTIONARY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY by 
William EB. Roeder, with an introduction by Harry 
Rimer Barnes. Concise information concerning 
most of the events and prominent personalities 
from 500 A.D. to the present 36.00 


DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY edited by Henry 
Pratt Fairchild Consolidates and standardizes 
the usages in its field and provides a precise 
working vocabulary $6.00 


2th CENTURY SOCIOLOGY edited by George 
Gurviteh & Wilber EB. Moore. A group of out 
standing sociologists presents all the major de 
velopments in modern sociological science $6.00 


Mth CENTURY POLITICAL THOUGHT edited 
by Joseph 8. Roucek. A complete survey of mod 
ern developments in political thought by 27 na 
tionally-known specialists. Sums up what needs 
to be known of ideological trends reshaping the 
world of today $6.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL PHILOS- 
OPHY by A. R. M. Murray. A critical examina 
tion of the — theories advanced by politi 
cal philosophers from Plato to Marx. $4.75 


ESSAYS IN SCIENCE by Albert Binstein. An ab- 
breviated edition of some of the papers of the 
distinguished physicist. $2.75 


THE CAUSES & TREATMENT OF BACKWARD- 
NESS by Sir Cyril Burt. Describes the main 
causes of backwardness and the various methods 
which the teacher may usefully adopt in his 
work $3.75 


THE EXPERIENCE OF DEATH by Pau!-Louis 
Landsberg A concentrated examination of the 
principal arguments for and against suicide. $2.50 
THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD by Professor C. 
J. Polson, Dr. R. P. Brittain, and Dr. T. K. Mar- 
shall. An exhaustive exposition 
legal and technical post-mortem 
practices encountered by anthropologists, 
ologists, clerics, and police officers. 

UNDERSTANDING THE JAPANESE MIND by 
James Clark Moloney. Dr. Moloney examines the 
interesting and plausible thesis that systems of 
psychotherapy are culture-bound. $3.50 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
Burleigh Cushing Rodick. Its growth from the 
colonial founders to the election of Jefferson. $4.75 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEGRO RELIGION 
by Ruby F. Johnston. An interpretation of Negro 
religion in terms of the American culture $3.00 
EUROPEAN IDEOLOGIES edited by Feliks 
Gross, with an introduction by Robert M. Mac- 
Iver, Columbia University. Surveys the social, 
economic, and political ideas of Europe which 
have helped determine world orientation. $12.00 
THE SOVIET IMPACT ON SOCIETY by Dagobert 
D. Runes. Examines the cultural and social 
changes brought about in the Western and Past- 
ern world by the wmaterialization of Marxist 
ideology. $3.75 
A FREE SOCIETY: AN EVALUATION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY DEMOCRACY by Mark M. Heald. 
A timely and comprehensive analysis of the doc- 
trines of liberal democracy. $4.75 
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RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Lowry NELson, University of Minnesota 


s@ This widely used text explains each principle fully without 
assuming extensive prior knowledge of sociology. Part I re- 
views some of the basic concepts of sociology. The author then 
proceeds to an analysis of the culture, collective behavior, and 
social institutions of contemporary rural society. Many graphs, 
maps, and photographs supplement the text matter. 


THE FARMERS’ MOVEMENT, 1620-1920 
Cari C. Taytor, United States Department of Agriculture 


s@- “I have adopted Taylor’s The Farmers’ Movement, 1620-1920, 
as the basic text for my course in Farmers’ Organizations. This 
is the only work of its kind in existence and is an excellent 
foundation for real study of farmers’ movemer.ts.” 


—W. A. Anderson, Cornell University 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


College Division, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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A Statement Concerning the 


Continuing Need For Certain Back Issues 


This year a number of libraries have purchased complete sets 
of back issues—or as nearly complete as we could supply them. 
By advertising and letter-writing we have managed to secure 
quite a few copies of our out-of-print issues, but they are in 
demand as fast as we get them in. We hope all our members 
and readers will continue to help us find additional copies of 
these issues, which are: 


Critically Needed Less Critically Needed 
Volume Number Volume Number 
1 1 6 1 
7 1, 3, 4 7 
9 2, 3, 4 12 2, 4 
12 3 13 4 








(We will pay up to $1.00 per copy (We will pay up to $0.50 per 
for these—or we will be glad to accept for these—or we will be gaa t to rr 
them as a gift to the Society) them as a gift to the Society) 


Keeping the supply of the various issues even is a constant 
problem, due to fluctuations in the number of subscribers, errors 
in counting, mishaps, etc. Already our supply of the March 1953 
issue is lower than it should be, and much lower than that of the 
other 1953 issues. In order to build up our supply, we will be 
glad to buy back as many copies as we can get, at 50 cents per 
copy. (Or we will be happy to accept them as a gift!) 


Needed: March 1953 (Vol. 18, No. 1) 


(We will pay up to $0.50 per copy) 


Write or send to 


A. Lee Coleman, Managing Editor 
Rural Sociology 

c/o University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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